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PETE Ws MONG the Various Philoſophi- 
cal Enquiries which my younger 
WY ys Studies bad committed to W rt 
ting. theſe few. have eſcaped the 
S [yjurics of Time, and other Ac 
cidents, and by the Perſuaſion of a learned 
Friend are now offer d to She 75 lick View. 
Some of them may date their Original. at the 
Diſtance of Thirty Tears: Many new Books 
have ſince appear d in the World, and new 
Converſations have ariſen, which have ſomes 
times. given occaſion for the freſh Exerciſe. of 
my Thoughts on theſe Subjetts. And ſimce my 
more important Duties have allowed ine ſome 
Hours of Leiſure and Amuſement, I have 
no and then added to theſe Papers, which 
are now grown up to this Bulk and Form. 
| The Subjects treated of in the two firſt. 
Eſays, (via.) Space, Subſtance, Body and 
Spirit, have #0 N e Influence in ad- 
Juſting our Ideas of God and Creatures, ani. 


1 


mate and inanimate Beings. It is ſtrange 
that Philoſophers, even in this. inlightned | 
Age, this Age of juſter Reaſoning,” ſhould. 
run into ſuch wide Extremes in their Opint- 
ons concerning Space; that while ſome depreſs 
wn | | 55 1 


| Wirh- Human Nature; which is c 


_ us Operatib 
This hath 50 2 5 


iy The PREFACE. 
it below all real Being, and ſuppoſe it to be 


meer Nothing; others exalt it to the Nature 
and Dignit ef Godhead. It would be a great 


: Happineſs "if we could all unite in ſome ſet- 
tied and undoubted Opinion of ae Sub Jeet. | 


The Unleatned's may ridicule the C af 5 
but Men of Science know the Ne 


that atte 72 it. I make no Pretence to baue 


cleared them. all gay; but I have ſaid 
any thing-here that may rike 'a Glimpſe of 


| Phe into this ob} ture” Weſtion, 1 Pal ac- 


knowledge. my Felicity. 
s Body and Spirit are the 7550 6 on 7 — 
Ful aces. that "we know of of: an if” their 
diffin "Effences ui be limit Lk and a adjuſted 
zh. tear Tdeas, it will be a happy Chew to 
teal as Into ſome further Knowledge of the | 
vi/ible and inviſible World, and wv1ill g 2 t 
4 mie particular and diftint? At, e 1 
Wee 


of 2 atter and. Mind | 
"There are few Frais 2 yr of Man 


| as be 8 of Himſelf.” Py arty. Ad. 
| _— 6s, 2H moral Scienres "attend ar; gi be 


of The Onion of Soul aud. Bagy, the 
15 2 the 77 9 85 rhe Pons, aud 
4 Ce are derived thence. 
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4, ba Matters are -exattyy ee to & 
publick. Hypotheſis. From the Infancy of 
my Studies, I began to be of the EcleQick 
Heck. Some of theſe Eſſays are founded on the 
Carteſian. Doctrius of Spirits, tho ſeveral 
Principles in his \ Syſtem of the Material 
| World could never. prevail upon my Aſſent ; 
and what other Opinions of that Philoſophy 
relating to the Phœnomena of Heaven and 
Earth] had imbibed in the Academy, I have 
ſeen reaſon to reſigu long ago at the Foot of Sir 
Iſaac Newton. But as the tuo Worlds of Mat- 
ter and Mind ſtand at an utter and extreme 
" Diſtance from each other, ſo the:Weakneſs 
f the Carteſian Hypotheſis of Bodies and 14. 
utter Demolition, does by no means draw 
with it the Ruin of his Doctrine of Spirits. 
I am not ſo. attach'd to this Scheme, uo 
do T plead for it as a Doctrine full of Light 
and Evidence, and which has no Doubts — | 
Difficulties attending it: After all my ſtu- 
dious Enquiries into this noble Subject, 7 
am fur from being arrived at an Aſſurance 
of the Truth of theſe Opinions. The ſpee- 
die ſt way to full Aſurance in any Point, 1s 
to rtad only one Side of a Gontrover (y : Theſe 
are generally the con fident and infallible Dic. 
3 rators to. Mankind; they ſee no Difficalty, 
and admit no Doubt. I muſt confeſs True 


* follow'd. a different. Method of Study, and 


therefore 1 have ſo feto Indubitables among 
my philoſophical Acquirements. But thy” T 
cannot pronounce Certainty on my Sentiments 
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on this Argument, yet ] have been lth to 
renounce and obliterate them at once, and to 
leave ſo vaſt a Vacancy among my intellectual 
Ideas, unleſs 1 could have found ſome tolera- 
ble Syſtems of the Nature and Operations of 
our Souls to put in the room of it, which Þ% 
was attended with leſs or fewer Difficul- | 
ties: But this ] have ſought in vain both | 
in my own Meditations, and among the 
Works of the Learned. An inextended Spi- 


rit, without proper Proximities to Plate 


or Body, is a hard Idea to us, while we 
dwell in this incarnate State among Shapes 
and Matter, Place or Motion; but a Spirit 
that is extended, or a thinking Power with {4 
Dimenſions and Shape, with local Parts 
and Motion, appears to me ſtill a harder I. 
dea, and gives greater Pain and Difficulty * 
to the Mind that will purſue any Poſition 
through all its Train of Conſequences. 
I think I have mo Partiality for the 
Name of the French Philoſopher But let 
every Man who has ſent any new Beams of 
Light anto the World of Nature and taught 
us better to underſtand the Works of Gad. 
have the guſt Debt of Honours paid to his | 
Memory. Let the illuſtrious Name of New- 
ton ſtand higheſt in that Sphere, and without 
a Rival, But let thoſe alſo who have 0- 
per'd the Way for ſo great a Light to ſhine, 
by removing the Rubbiſh and Darkneſs of 
former Ages, have their proper Monumente 
of 1 Had not a Des- Cartes ri ſen 14 
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in the World and trac'd his Way before, I 


much queſtion whether Sir Iſaac Newton had 


* 
* 


ever made ſo vaſt and ſublime a Progreſs in 
tze Diſcovery of his Wonders to this enligh- 
3 zewd Age. I can pretend to any Freedom 
e Thought in my little Sphere of Inquiry 
7 after Truth, I muſt aſtribe the Original of 
it to my reading the firſt Book of Des- Car- 
tes Principles in the very Beginning of my 
' 3 Otudzes, and the familiar Comments which 1 
heard on that Work. That great Man, in 
ſome of his Writings, pointed out the Road 
to true Philoſophy, by Reaſon, and Experi- 
ment, and Mathematical Science; tho he did 
not ſteadily purſue that Track himſelf, in his 
own philoſophiſing on corporeal Things. Gaſ- 
ſendus and the Lord Bacon went a little be- 
fore him; Mr. Boyle followed after ; and 
they all carried on the noble Deſign of free- 
ing the World from the long Slavery of Ari- 
ſtotle and ſubſtantial Forms, of occult Qua- 
3 Utes, and Words without Ideas. They taught 
' Mankind to trace out Truth by Reaſoning 
' and Experiment; and they agreed to leave 
3} ber to ftand on her own Foundations, with- 
out the Support of an ipſe dixit. The Preſent 
* Age, in all their boaſted and glorious Acqui- 
ſitions of Knowledge, owe more to theſe Cen- 
tlemen, than I have found ſome of them wits 
ling to pay. Sg. Ai 
Mr. Locke is another, illuſtrious Name. 


He has proceeded to break our. philoſophical. 
Fetters, and to give us further Releaſe from 
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10 Boudage of ancient Authoritze es and Max- 
1 TAE ear. ev The L 5 yt Satisfac- 
Aon Whith 1 Fave derive. from many o, his 
Fork Hir aον¹ͤ Letter of oy nd 
rid" 4 me as it were ind a ub Region of 
here found my elf, ſiu priſed 
au ad With Truth. There was no Room 
ts" doubt in the maſt of Fun. beams. Theſe 
Lender triumph over all the Remnant of 
2 Prejudices bn the ſide of Bigotry, and 
** Free. 
Sm to chuſe their Religion, as I claim to 
chaſe» my own. "Bleſſed be God that this Doc 
fine bas now taken ſuch Root in Great Bri- 
cu, hat I truſt neither the Powers. nor 
the Frands of Rome, nor the Malice, Pride 


aud Darkneſs of Munkind, nor Fhe Rage of ew | 


Hell ſhall ever prevail againſÞ it. 


* His Treatiſes of the Original of Govern- 


nent. and off Education, have laid the Foun- 


dation of true Liberty, and the Ruler of juſt 


Reftpaint for the younger and elder Tears of 
Man. His Writings relating fo Chriſtia- 


nity, have ſome' excellent Thoughts in them; 


cho: I fear he" las ſuut ſome of the: divine 
Themes and Glories of thut Diſpenfarion too 
much below their original Den 

His Eſſay on *he Human Underſtanding 


Has diffhfed fairer Light through the World 


in numerous Affairs of Science an of Hu- 
man Life. There are many admirable Chap- 
fers in that Book, and many? Truths in them, 
Which” are n. f Letters: s CRE: d. But 

SES : there 
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bert art ſome Opinions in his Philoſophy, 
3 eſpecially relating to Intellectual Beings, their 
3 Powers and Operations, which have not gain- 
ed my Aſſent, The Man who.hath labour'd to 
trad. the World into Freedom of Thought, 


has thereby given a large Permiſſion to his 
T Readers to propoſe what. Donbts,..Difficul- 
Lies or Remarks have ariſen in their Minds, 
while they peruſewhat be has dritten. And 
indeed. ſeveral of the Eſſays which.are pub- 
liſhed (beſides the XIIth, which bears that 
| Title) are the. Fruits of ſuch Remarks, as 
will be eaſily obſerved in the peruſabof them. 
TDhe Eſſays on the various Works of Nature 
in the upper aud lower Parts of the Crea- 
tion, in the Suu and Stars, in Plants and 
Animals, were written at firſt with a De- 
ſign to entertain the politer Part of Man- 
kind, whoſe Circumſtances of Life. indulge 
them much Leiſure and Eaſe, and who ſearch 
not very far into the hidden Principles of 
Nature, and their abſtruſe Springs of Ope- 
ration. I know the Philoſophers of the pre- 
ſent Age have carried their. Enquiries to 
great Lengths, beyond. any of my Medita- 
tions: Tet perhaps theſe may be ſo happy as 
to lead thoſe Perſons who. know them not, 
and who ſearch no further than ] do, into 
an exalted Idea of the Wonders of divine 
Wiſdom in the Heavens and the Earth, the 
Vegetable and the Animal World. Perhaps 
alle they may ſerve to give no unprofitable 
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Amuſement to their leiſure Hours, as the 


 Compoſure of them hath ter to me. 


And here I would take notice, that in the 
Farſt and Second Sections of the Ninth El- 


| fay, and the Appendix thereto, I have ad- 


ded a few Sentences to expreſs my Thoughts 
more clearly, concerning the everlaſting but 
uniform Agency -of God on the Material 
World, in the Production of Plants and Ani- 
mals; and to guard againſt thoſe Objeftions 


which the Rev. Dr. Denne offers with great 


Civility in his Preface to his late ingenious 


Sermon of the Wiſdom of God in the Vegeta- 


ble Creation, and acknowledge it was my 


want of greater Expreſſneſs might lead bim 


into a Miſtake of my Sentiments. Tho we 


both purſue the ſame End, (viz.) the Die 
play of the Wiſdom of God in the Animal 


and Vegetable Worlds, yet I beg Leave to 
make uſe of a very different Opinion as the 


| Means of attaining it. 5 
l were to make Apologies for publiſh- * 


ing any thing of this kind to the World, 1 
would ſay, that the chief Part of theſe Sub- 


_ gefts are not beneath the Notice and Enqui- 
ry f any Profeſſion and Character what ſo- 


ever. If am charged with repeating the 


fame Thing ſeveral times, T would reply, 1 


that it is perhaps introduced on different 
Occaſions, or ſet in a different Light, or at 


leaſt, to ſpeak plainly, when I had wrote \ 
one, I had forgot the other, theſe Papers 
; being 
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being written at many Tears Diſtance. Aud 
this may ſerve alſo among Perſons of Tem- 


per and Candor to apologize for ſmall Mi- 


ſtakes, if there ſhould be any appearing Op- 
poſition between my Expreſſions in different 
Eſſays, which were written in diſtant 
Parts of Life. I hope none will be found 


ſo groſs, but may be well reconciled by a © 
candid Reader. | | 


Shall I be told, that other Writers have 


4 aid the very ſame Things which I have 


done, and in a much better manner 2 I con- 
feſs ] know it not; for tho' I now and then 
Philoſophy, yet 
there are many which 1 have never ſeen, 
having not ſufficient Time to peruſe them; 


Nat Lam perſuaded ſome of theſe Efſays 


were framed long before thoſe very Works, 
whence ſome Perſons may imagine I have 
borrowed ſeveral of my Reaſonings. 
If there be any Hint of Thought among ſt 
them all that may aſſiſt the Reader in his Con- 
ceptions of God or of himſelf, of natural or 
divine Things, let him correct or retrench, 
tet him refs tet him alter or improve it 
as he. pleaſes, and make it his own, that I 
may thank him for it as a new Acquiſition : 


Aud let him renounce. whatſoever. he finds 
diſagreeable' to Truth, Reaſon or Religion ; 


always remembring that the ſureſt way to 
ud out Truth, 1s not by a diſputing Spirit, 
aud ſeeking out all poſſible Olject ions, but 
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by an inward Love of Truth, by impartial 
Meditation and Search after clear I deas. 
Perhaps I might be a little pleaſed with 
fome of theſe Philoſophemes in the warmer 
Years of Life; but I look upon them now 
with much Tndifference, as Things afar off, 
and which have paſſed in another Century. 
J review them as it were with the Eye of 
4 Stranger, rather than with the Fondneſs 
of 4 young Author. What Darkneſſes hang 
about them, I ſhould be glad to ſee ſtatter'd 
by the Rays of Truth, or to hear of a much 
clearer and fairer Hypotheſs is of the World 
of Spirits ſubſtituted in the room of all that 


T have written, and I ſhould embrace _— 


with new 'and ſmcere Delight. | 
But if we can know nothing further of 
our Souls, z. e. of Ourſelves, in this em 
bodied and obſture State, than meerly to ſay 
we are Thinking Beings, F it ig not allow'd 
us to be further arquainted with our own 
Eſſence or our Natural Powers, if we can 
never find out how our Spirits form their 
Ideas, or exert their Freedom of Will, how 
we move our Bodies or change our Relations 
of Place, it becomes us to lie humble at the 
Foot of our Maker, the Infinite and Almighty 
Spirit, and to content ourſelves under our 
- preſent Ignorance. *'Tis happy for us, that 
this does not aſfect our moral and more im- 
| portant Concerns : This docs not alter our 


Relations or our Duties to God or our Neigh- 
bour, 
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hour, nor make any Inroad upon our divine 
and everlaſting Iutereſis. It would be very 
| pleaſing indeed to walk onward through this 
dark World, with ſome clear Notions of 
what we ourſelves are and ſhall be, as well 
as of the Power that made us; but our in- 
curable Defetts in this ſort of. Science, ſhall 
never” ſeclude us from his Favour. Me 
may learn to know the only true God /6 
far as to adore and obey him, without pro- 
nounc ing concernin wk the E ſence of, the Great 
Unſearchable. e\may know 22 aud love 
him as the Driginet Father of All, and his 
Son Jeſus whom he has ſent. This is Life 
eternal. And when we ſhall haut tradel d 
over the Stage of Time, by the Ligbt aud 
Influence of this Knowledge, ue hall for- 
ſake at once theſe Scenes of Mortality and. 
Shadows ; we ſhall change” this dujky Re- 
ion for. a brighter... Farewel. Books, and 
Diſputes, and dark; Notions, aud lame Hy- 
potheſes! We enter into the Stat of unbo- 
died Minds, ue are furro unded with the 
t Eight, of Paradiſe,.. we. ſhall: ſec our ſelves 
our Fellow-Spirits ; there we ſhall com- 
mence our happy Intmortality in thoſe pure 
and exquiſite Delights of unerring Con- 
romplatios, e * e OR 70 A 
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ö PHILOSOPHICAL 
| ESSAYS, 0 


ESSAY I. 


A fair Enquiry and Debate concern- 
ing SpA c E, whether it be Some- 
ping or Nothing, Cod or a Crea- 
zure, | 


SECT 1 
The Subject explained i in general. 


T 

1 

Cl '- OULD any one imagine, 

= that ſo familiar an Idea as 
” that which we have of 


FAD Sac, ſhould be fo abſtruſe 
and myſterious, fo difficult 
and unaccountable a Thing, 
eas that it ſhould be doubt- 
ful and undetermined to this Day, among 
the Philoſophers even of this knowing Age, 
* what Space is; whether it be a Subſtance 
or Mode, God or a Creature, Something or 
6 8 | 
B The 
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The common Idea which all Mankind have 
of it, ſeems to be much the ſame, viz. Ex- 


tenſion void of Matter or Body, and capable 


of recerving or containing Matter or Body. 


This Space, when 'tis thus conſider'd as 
empty, by the Learned is uſually called Va- 


cuum or void; when 'tis conſider'd as ed 


with Body. the Learned have ſuppoſed it to 
be Space ſtill, and then it is called Plenum 


or full. Wherher there be Vacuum or void 


Space is now no longer doubted among Phi- 
loſophers, it having been proved by Sir 
T/aac Newton, and others, beyond all Con- 


tradiction; and every one agrees to it. Whe- 


ther it ſhould be called Space when *tis full, 


{hall be afterwards conſidered. 

Lord Space is conceived by us as ſcatter d 
thro' all the World between Bodies, as in- 
terſperſed thro” all the Pores of Bodies, and 


as reaching alſo beyond all the Worlds that 
God has made and extended on all Sides with- 
out Bounds. And as theſe Ideas ſeem plain 
and caſy, ſo there is no Difference between 


the Philoſopher and the Ploughman in this 
their general and common Conception or Idea 


of it. But the grand Enquiry is, V hat zs 


zhis Space? Let us ſearch the Subject a 
little. 
Space is either Something or Nothing : 


If Something, it is either a meer Idea in the 
Mind, or ſomething exiſting without. If it 


exiſt without us, tis a Subſtance or a Mode: 
| IF 
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SEC r. II. concerning SPACE. 3 
If a Subſtance, tis created or increated. Let 
us examine all theſe by Parts diſtinctly. 


SE 
Is SPACE Something or Nothing? 
| Urely one would ſuppoſe that Space can- 
not be a meer Nothing; for it is one 


of the moſt fundamental Axioms of Science, 
that what has no Being, can have no Pro 


 perties or Powers"; but SpA E ſeems to 


have Powers and Properties; 'cis long, broad 
and deep: Can there be any meer Nothing 
that has three Dimenſions ? Space ſeems to 
have meaſurable Diſtances contained in it, 
vi. An Inch, an Ell, a Mile, a League, a 


Diameter of the Earth, or a thouſand ſuch 


Diameters. Is it poſſible that a meer No- 
thing ſhould reach to fuch an Extent # It ap- 
pears to have real Capacity, or a Power to 
receive and contain Bodies ;- now if this Ca- 


pacity be not a meer Nothing, one would 


conclude Jpace muſt be Something real and 


Exiſting, which has ſuch a real Capacity. 


Beſides, if two Bodies were placed at twen⸗ 
ty Miles Diſtance from each other, and ail 


the Univerſe beſides were annihilated, Would 


not this Space be really twenty Miles long? 
and would not this Space be called Some- 
thing, which is of ſuch a Length? Or if 


Space be not Something, then there is No- 


'B 2 thing 
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4 Au Enquiry EssAX I. 
thing between theſe two Bodies; and muſt 
they not therefore lie cloſe together, and 
touch one another, if there be nothing be- 
tween them? Does a” this plainly prove 
Space to be Somethn 
Well, if Space be 25 ſort of Something. 
it muſt cither have its Being only in our 
Minds as a meer Idea, or it "muſt have an 
£xiſtence J x 

That it cannot be a meer Idea of the Mind. 
is proved by Dr Clarke, becauſe no Ideas of 
Space can poſſibly be framed greater than 
finite; yet Reaſon ſhews that Space muſt be 
infinite. See his Letters to Leibnitæ. 

To which I might add, Space ſeems to 
have ſuch an Exiſtence as it hath, and to 
maintain it, whether there were any Mind 
to conceive it or no; and therefore i it ſeems 
not to be a meer Idea. | 

This leads us to think 1 that if 
Space hath any Exiſtence, it cannot be 
meerly an Exiſtence in the Mind, but it 
muſt be ſomething wirhout us. 


S M 
Is SPACE 2 Subſtance ? 


F Space be ſomething which has an Exi- 
I ftence without us, it muſt be either a 

Sub ſtaucè itſelf, or a Mode or Property of 
ſome Subſtance; for it is moſt evident, that it 
muſt 
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muſt either ſubſiſt by itſelf, or it muſt ſubſiſt 
in or by ſome other Thing which does ſub- 
ſiſt by itſelf. There can be no Medium be- 
tween Subſiſtence in and by itſelf, and Sub- 
ſiſtence in and by another. 

Now that Space cannot be a Mode or Pro- 
perty, I prove thus: If it be a Mode, where 
is the Subſtance in which it is, or by which 
it ſubſiſts, or to which it belongs? Doth 
not the Subſtance exiſt whereſoever the Mode 


is? Did we ever hear of a Mode ten thou- 


ſand Miles long, and no Subſtance in all thas | 
Length to uphold it ? 

Or if the Subſtance be co- extended with 
it, as it muſt be, wherein does this long Sub- 
ſtance differ from this Property and Mode? 


Have not this Subſtance and Mode one and 
the ſame Idea? Are they not the very ſame 


individual Entity or Being ? Have they not 


the ſame individual Extenſion ? and equal- 
ly ſelf. exiſting, equally real or unreal ? If 


Space be any thing real, and yet a Mode, it 
looks ſo much like the very Subſtance itielf 
by the Properties attributed to it, that I think 


no Man ſliould ever take it for a meer Mode, 
unleſs he can tell us how it differs from the 


Subſtance which ſupports it, and how it de- 
pends for Exiſtence on that Subſtance. 
O, ſay our Opponents, Space ig a meer 


Mode, but the ubſtance that ſupports it is ut- 


terly unknown, as all Subſtances are. Happy 
Aſylum for the Learned to retreat to! This 
B 5 Shelter 


6 An Enquiry Essarl. 
Shelter of Darkneſs! this inyented Idea of 
an unknown and unknowable Thing called 
Subſtance! how well docs it skreen and 
hide a modern Diſputant from Light and Ar- 
gument, when they purſue him ſo cloſe that 
he has no other Refuge! Vet even this dark 
Shelter I have endeavoured: to break open 
and demoliſh in the next Eſſay. But let us 
proceed now in the fair Enquiry, whether 
Space be a Subſtance or a Mode. 
Some Philoſophers, particularly Mr. Leib 


itz, have fancied Space to be a ſort of re- 


[ative Mode, and call it the Order of Co-ex- 
z/tent Beings or Bodies, which Order is their 
eneral Situation or Diſtance: As Place ts 


the Relation which one particular Body has 
#0 the Situation of others, fo Space is that 


Order of Situation which reſults from all 
Places taken together. Thus, after a manner 
which is unintelligible to me, they go on to 
explain their Idea of Space. But how can 
Space be a meer Order or Mode of Bodies, 
when itſelf ſeems to have Parts extraneous 
to all Bodies, both as it is interſpers'd amon 


them in the World, and reaches beyond the 


Limits of this World allo ? Can Space be the 
Order of Bodics, when Space is where Bo- 
dies are not? And when Space does not de- 
pend for its Exiſtence on the Exiſtence of Bo- 
dies, can Space be a Relation of Bodies; 
when it is and ever would be the ſame Idea, 


if no Body ever had been, or if all Bodies 
geaſed to be? . Or 


c ee — 


SEC r. III. concerning SPACE: 7 
Or let us put the Argument thus: Space, if 
it be a Mode of Being, mult either be an 46 
ſolute, or a relative Mode; but it cannot be 
either of theſe. For all ab/o/ute Modes want 
ſome Subject proper for them to inhere in, or 
to ſupport them in Being: All re/arzve Modes 
or Relations require ſome other Being, or 
ſome Subject to which they mult relate: But 
Space neither wants any Subject to inhere in, 
or relate to: It wants no other Being that we 
can conceive to make it exiſt. Try to ſup- 
poſe all Beings annihilated, yet you cannot 
conceive Space to be annihilated: It ſeems 
d0o be obſtinately exiſtent and ſelf- ſubſiſting: 
- You cannot nullify it, even in Thought, tho? 
you ſhould nullify all other Subſtances, Body 
and Mind, with all their Modes. Surely this 
can never be a Mode of Being ; for if it has 
any real Subſiftence at all, ir? ſubſiſts of 7t- 
ſelf, which is the firit Character and Pro- 
perty of a Subſtance. 
Beſides, it ſeems to have the other Cha- 
racter of Subſtance allo; for as it ſubſiſts of 
itlelf, . e. it wants nv created Being t0 
ſupport its Exiſtence, lo itſelf ſeems to be 
the proper Subject of many Properties, Modes 
or Accidents, ſuch as were juſt mentioned 
before, vig. Length, Breadrh, Capacity, Sc. 
nor do they need any other Snuëſtratum to 
uphold them. Now theſe are the known and 
agreed Characters of Subſtance among the 
Learned, viz. Subſtantia ct quod per. " 
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ſubſiſtit, (i. e. nulld re Creatd indiget ad 


ſubſiſtendum) & ſubſtat accidentibus. 

Even a very learned Writer in his Diſ- 
courſes on this Subject, in his Letters to 
Leibnitz, uſes but feeble Reaſoning to prove 
that Space is not a Subſtance, (vig.) That 


infinite Space is Immenſitas, not Immen- 


„ ſum, whereas an infinite Subſtance is Im- 


men ſum, not Immenſitas : therefore Space 


** muſt be a Property.” Now I might uſe 


this very Language to prove that Space is a 


Subſtance, and ſay, Is not Space the Im- 
menſum itſelf, if it has any thing real in it? 


We have only a meer Denial of it, without 


any Argument. Do we not generally ſay, 
Space is immenſe, or Space has Immenſity 
belonging to it? Space is properly the Im- 
men ſum, and what forbids it to be a Sub- 
ſtance ? And indeed if Space has any thing of 
a real and poſitive Exiſtence without us, all 
the Arguments that ever J read to diſprove 


it to be a Subſtance, carry no Force at all 


with them, and ſeem to be meer Aſſertions, 
not only withouz Reaſon, but contrary to it. 


* T0: 
Ts SAE created or increated? 


ſtance, 'tis either created or increated. 


Surely it cannot be a created Subſtance, be- 


cauſe we cannot conceive it poſſible to be 


SS >; cated, 20 


IT it be allow'd then that Space is a Sub- 
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SECT. IV. concerning SPACE. 9 
created, ſince we cannot conceive it as non- 
exiſtent and creable, which may be conceiv- 


cd concerning every created Being. Nor can 


we conceive it properly as annihilated or an- 
nihilable, which we may ſuppoſe of every 


Creature. In ſhort, if it be a Subſtance, 


ſhall I dare venture to ſpeak it? it appears 
to be God himſelf; Mr. Raphſon a great 
Mathematician has written a Book on this 
Theme, De Spacio Reali, wherein he la. 
bours to prove that this Space is God him- 


| ſelf, going all along upon this Suppoſition, 


that Space is and muſt be ſomething Real; 
and then his Reaſon cannot find an Idea for it 


| below Godhead. And indeed if Space be a 
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real Thing exiſtent without us, it apears to 


bid fair for Deity, for the ſuppoſed Perfecti- 


ons and Proprieties of it are ſuch as ſeem to 


be infinite and divine. As for Iuſtance: 


If Space has Length, Breadth, Depth. 
'tis nſinitèe Length, Breadth and Depth. If 
it has Capacity, 'tis an ##6077ded or an in- 
finite Capacity: Nor can we poſſibly con- 
ceive of it beyond the Univerſe, but as 2. 
menſe or unmeaſurable ; it ſeems to be Oin- 
nipreſent, if it penetrate all Things; and 


it has ſeveral other appearing Properties of 


Godhead. 

We have alſo an Idea of it as Ercrral, 
and *Onchangeable ; for we cannot conceive 
that it begun to be, ſince we cannot conceive 
it as haying eyer been non-cxiſtent, or hat 
ocher- 
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10 An Enquiry Ess I. 
otherwiſe than now it is: It cannot be created 
nor annihilated. It ſeems to contain what Ex- 
iſtence it has in the very Idea, Nature or Eſ- 
tence of it; (which is one Attribute of Gop, 
whereby we prove his Exiſtence.) It appears 
therefore in this View to be a neceſſary Being, 
and has a ſort of Se/f-exiſtence, for we can- 
not tell how to conceiye it not to be. 
It ſeems to be an zmpaſſible, mdiviſible, 
and immutable Eſſence; it looks like an all- 
pervading, all-containing Nature, an all.com- 
prehending Being. What are all theſe but At- 
tributes of Godhead ? and what can this be 
bur God himſelf ? | 
And how agreeable are theſe Properties of 
Space (ſay ſome Perſons) to the Attributes of 
God in Scripture, taken in the moſt vulgar 
and literal Senſe ? Ir has a Bcing like God in 
Heaven, Earth and Hell, diſfuſſed thro' all, 
as P/al. cxxxix. deſcribes the Omnipreſence 
of God: And as the Prophet repreſents God 
ſpeaking, Do not I fill Heaven and Earth, 
faith the LorD? Fer. xxiii. 24. Heaven, 
aud even the Heavens of Heavens, ſaith So- 


lomon, cannot contain him, 2 Chron. vi. 18. 


Nor does the Idea of Space diſagree with St. 
Paul's Account of God, Acts xvii. 28. He zs 
wot far from every one of us, for in him we 


live and move and have our Being. And 


accordingly ſome Philoſophers (as is before 
mentioned) have written to prove that Space 
is a real Being, and that this Space is God. 


SEC r. V. concerning SPACE. II 


8 
SPACE cannot be Gop. 


UT is not this too groſs an Idea of che 
Deity, and unworthy of him? I am 


N afraid of thoſe natural and neceſſary Conſe- 
quences which ſeem to ariſe from the Idea of 


real xtenſion attributed to God, becauſe they 


ſeem ſo very frightful and W We can 


5 hardly mention them indeed with a Preſer- 
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vation of that Reyerence of Language, and 
that ſacred Veneration of Soul that is due to 
the Majeſty of Heaven and Earth ; and this 
is a fort of preſumptive Argument againſt 


them, vg. That if they are Truths, they are 


ſuch a kind of horrendous Truths, that a 
devout Creature ſhudders to hear them in a 
literal manner attributed to his Maker. Vet 
if we will manifeſt their Abſurdities, we are 
forced to pronounce a few of them. 
1. If Space be God himſelf, then all Bo- | 
dies are ſituated in God, as in their proper 
Place; then every ſingle Body exiſts in part 
of God, and-occupies ſo much of the Dimen- 
ſions of Godhead, as it fills of Space; then 
an Elephant or a Mountain, a Whale, or a 
wicked Giant, have more of the Eſſence or 
Preſence and Goodneſs of God with them, 
than the holieſt or beſt Man in the World, 
unleſs he be of cqual Size. 
2. It Space were God, then the Divine 
Being, tho” in its Whole it be unmeaſurable, 


„ 


Iz An Enquiry Ess AI. 
yet hath Millions of Parts of itſelf, really 
diſtinct from each other, meaſurable by Feet, 


Inches, Vards, and Miles, even as the Bodies 


are which are contained in it: And according 
to this Notion it may be moſt properly laid, 


that one Part of God is longer than ano- 


ther Part of him, and that twenty five In- 
ches of the Divine Nature, long, broad, and 
deep, will contain above two Foot of ſolid 


Body, Sc. which Predications ſeem at leaſt 


very harſh, they grate with Pain upon the 
Ear, and are even offenſive to the Under- 


ſtanding, if they be not abſolutely abſurd 


and impoſſible in the Nature of Things. 

Nor is it to any purpoſe for an Objector 
to ſay, that Space or infinite Extenſion has 
properly no Parts; for we have as clear an 
Idea, and indeed much clearer, of the ſeveral 
Parts of Space near us and round about us. 
than we have or can have of the whole po- 
ſitively infinite Space, if I may fo exprels it, 
of which we finite Creatures have no proper 
Idea: Our Idea of infinite Space, ſuch as it 
is. is made of finite Spaces, or Parts of 
Space in a perpetual Addition. 

Nor can it be deny'd that Space has 
Parts, on a Pretence that theſe Parts are not 


actually ſeparable ; for even in a Body we 


conceive clearly of the Teveral diſtin& Parts 
of it, without conſidering whether they be 


ſeparable or no: Suppoſe Body to be inſi- 


nite, and ſuppoſe it to be perfectly ſolid, 
| | and 
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and as uniform as Space is, yet 'tis very 


evident that we can conceive diſtinct Parts 
in it, without conceiving them ſeparated or 


: . ſeparable. The Ideas of Separation or Se- 
parability are not neceſſary to the Idea of 


43 the Parts of Space, which are conceived as 


ſeveral leſſer Spaces or Extenſions co-exiſtent 
in Time, but really diſtinct from each other, 


whether adjacent or diſtant. 


3. Another hard Conſequence of ſup- 


f poſing Space to be God, is this. Then eve- 
ry Part of this Divine Space will contain 


Divine Perfections in it compleat, or only 


. ſome Part of each of them; if only ſome | 


Part of each of them, then each Part of 


the Space, whether an Inch or a Mile ſquare, 


has a Degree or Share of Wiſdom and 
Power, Holineſs and Goodneſs, in Propor- 


tion to its Dimenſions ; which Poſition is 
too abſurd ro be allowed. We muſt be 
forced to allow then, that every Part of 
Space contains all theſe Divine Attributes 
or Perfections in it compleatly ; and if it 
be ſo, then not only every Mile, but eve- 


: Ty Yard and Ell, and every Inch of Space, 


5 


is All-wiſe and All- holy, Almighty and 
: Gracious ; for every Inch of Space is a 


Part of the Subſtance or Eflence of God, 


if Space be God himſelf. Beſides, if eve- 


: ry Inch of Space contain compleatly theſe 
Divine Perfections, then there ſeem to be 


' fo many compleat Wiſdoms and Powers, 
** 
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z. e. in reality fo many All- wiſe and Al- 
mighty Beings, as there are Inches or mi- 


nuteſt Parts of Space; for every Part of 


Space ſeems to be as much independent on 


any other Part, as one Part of Matter is 


independent on another Part: And if ſo, 
then every Part of Space is an Indepen- 
dent, All-wiſe and Almighty Being; and in- 
ſtead of One God we ſhall have Millions. 
To conclude; if Space be a Subſtance, 
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it muſt be the one Divine Subſtance of in- 


finitely long and broad Perfections; or elſe 
all the Parts of it muſt be leſſer Divine Sub- 
ftances united in one. What manifold and 
ſtrange Abſurdities, or at leaſt ſeeming Ab- 
ſurdities and frightful Propoſitions, will a- 


riſe from this Notion of the Divine Being? 


Object. Perhaps it will be ſaid, that hi 


Space is not Cod himſelf, but only his Im- 


menſity ; now his Immenſity is not proper- 
ly ſaid to be All-wiſe and Holy and Mighty, 


tho' God himſelf” be fo. 


Anſ. We have already proved that Space 
cannot be a Mode or Property; but that, if 


it be any thing, it muſt be a dubſiance. There- 


fore, if it be any thing Divine, tis not meer- 
ly the Divine Immenſity, or an Attribute of 
God; but tis his Eſſence or Subſtance, tis 
the real Immenſum, tis God himſelf. 
This appears further evident, if we con- 


ſider. that we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 
All- wiſe and Almighty Subſtance or Eſſence 
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of God to be co-extended with his Immen- 
| ſity ; otherwiſe you make infinite Extenſion, 
which you call a Property or a Mode, to 
| exiſt beyond and without the Subject of it; 
which is abſurd enough. And therefore Sir 
I/aac Newton in his famous Scholium, at 
the end of his Mathematical Principles. 
where he ſuppoſes God to be extended, is con- 
ſtrain'd to allow, that God zs preſent every 
 wherebybis Subſtance ; for, ſaith he, Power 


. without Subſtance cannot ſubſiſt ; and 1 am 


ſure then tis ſufficiently evident that Immen- 
| ſity or Space extended beyond the Subſtance, 
can have no Subſiſtence. . | 

Beſides, is not this Immenſity or Space 
the very Thing you conceive of as the Su- 
; ged? of the Modes of Eternity, Capacity, 
; Comprehenſion, Self-exiſtence, Unchange- 
ableneſs, Oc. i. e. as the Subſtaxce itſelf ? Is 
it not this Jpace which you conceive of as a 
ſelf-ſubſiſting and unannihilable Being? and 
what is that but a moſt ſubſtantial Idea? 
P hoc ſome of our modern Philofophers re- 
nounce all Knowledge of Subſtances, while 
they maintain the Neceſſity of them as a 
- Subſtratum for Modes; yet it ſeems to me 


that this is one chief Reaſon which has 


tempted many of them to ſuppoſe both God 


and all other Spirits to be extended, that they 


may have a ſort of Subſtratum or Subject for 

the Powers of thinking and willing, or the 
Modes of Knowledge and Volition to ſubſiſt 
in. e Fas 
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Thus it appears, fo far as I can ſee, that 
if Space be any thing in or of God, tis the 
very Subſtance of God. However, even 
upon the Suppoſition of this laſt Objector, we 
may at leaſt infer thus much, that if Space 


be but the Immenſity of God, then God is 


whereſoeyer Space is, and his Eſſence con- 
ſiſts partly at leaſt in this immenſe Space; 


and moſt of the Inferences which I drew. 


from the Suppoſition of Space being God, 
are juſt and natural, if Space be God's Im- 
menſity, however harſh and abſurd they 


may be. Let me juſt mention another Ar- 


gument to prove that Space is not God. 
4. It hath been proved by ſome Philoſo- 


phers, Des Cartes, Dr. Cudworth, Mr. Nor- 
rig, and others, and that with a good Degree 


of Evidence, that a Spirit is not extended; 
and then God, who is the moſt perfect Spirit, 
includes no Idea of Extenſion in the Notion 
of him. The molt eſſential, obvious, and 
rime Ideas of God, are of a ſpiritual Kind, 
(vig.) Conſciouſneſs, Thought, Wiſdom, 
Knowledge, Will, active Power, Goodnels, 
the Firſt Cauſe of All, Sc. Now none of 
theſe imply Extenſion, or have any need of 
Parts extraneous to each other. Vet if this 
extended Space be the Divine Subſtance, tis 
very amazing, that the Properties of Deity 
ſhould have no apparent Need of ſuch a Sub- 
ſtance, and that this Subſtance ſhould have 
no conceivable Connexion with irs moſt 
WS”. | eſſential 
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eſſential and neceſſary Properties and Powers. 
Who can point out to us any Influence that 
Extenſion or Space can have towards Think- 
ing? towards Wiſdom or Power ? towards 

Holineſs, Goodneſs or Faithfulneſs? There 

is no conceivable Cohnexion in the Ideas. 
They are not only diſtinct but ſeparable. Ba- 

niſh perfect Wiſdom and Power from your 

Thoughts, and if poſſible, annihilate them in 
Thought ; yet Space or Extenſion remains : 
Baniſh Extenſion from your Thoughts, yet 
perfect Wiſdom and Power remain. We can- 
not conceive of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Power, 
as inherent in Space; nor can we Conceive . 
of Space as being wiſe, holy, powerful and 
good. There doth not ſeem to be any poſ- 
ſible Connexion in our Ideas of theſe diffe- 
rent Extremes, nor any real Union or Con- 
nexion in the Nature of Things, ſince we can 
baniſh either of them in our Thoughts, and 
yet the other remains in the full Idea of 
it. Can one then be a Property of the 
other? 

Let us enquire again, If God be infinite 
Space, what can this Space do toward his 
Creation or Government of the Univerſe 7 
Does Proximity enable him to know or to 
move the corporeal World ? he cannot touch 
nor be touched. He is ſuppoſed to penetrate 
all Bodies, but this very Penetration- does 


ONE toward his Conſciouſneſs, or his 
0 Move- 
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Movement of them. His Knowledge and 
Motive Power do not act toward Bodies by 
Penetration of them, and there are two plain 
Reaſons for it. (I.) Becauſe God knew 
the World as well before he made it, and 
before he is ſuppoſed to penetrate it, as he 
does now; and he cauſed it at firſt to ariſe 
into Being in all its Motions, without a 
prior Penetration of it. (2.) Becauſe crea- 
red Spirits neither acquire their Knowledge 


or their Motivity of Bodies by this ſuppo- 


ſed Penetration, as I have ſhewn in E ay VI. 
The Power of God to know and move Bo- 
dies ariſes therefore from ſome ſuch ſuperior 
and unknown Property of his Nature as 
belongs to Deity alone, who can create 
them. 3 | 
Again: Does every Act of God, every 
Thought, and every Volition about an Atom 
or a Fly, employ the whole immenſe Exten- 
ſion of Space? Doth a Thought of the pu- 
reſt, the moſt ſpiritual and abſtracted Objects, 
imply or require any Uſe of Length and 
Breadth in it 2 Does the whole infinite Ex- 


tenſion work in every Thought? Or indeed 3 
what has immenſe Length and Breadth to do 


at all toward Thinking or Willing? Let us 


firſt find what the ſuppoſed finite Length and | 


Breadth of a common Spirit can do towards 
its Ideas and Volitions, and then I ſhall be 
more eaſily perſuaded that infinite * 
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and Breadth have a proportionable Influence 
upon infinite or divine Thinking.“ 


To ſum up the whole Matter; we have 


endeavour'd by Reaſoning to trace out what 
7s Space, and we ſeem to have found it 


cannot be a meer Nothing, becauſe it ap- 


pears to have real Properties; it cannot be 
a Mode of Being, becaule it ſeems to carry 
in it an Idea that ſubſiſts of itſelf, rho”. 
we ſhould nullify all other Beings in our 


Thoughts; and therefore ic muſt be a Sub- 


ſtance : And yet if it be a Subſtance, it can- 
not be a created Subſtance; becauſe we 
cannor conceive it creable or annihilable ; 
and therefore it carries with it an Idea of 


neceſſary Exiſtence; and beſides this Idea 


of neceſſary Exiſtence, it ſeems to have ſe- 


* It would be endleſs to run over the Arguments which 
have been brought by many Writers, againſt the Power of 
Extenſion, as well as againſt the Power of Matter to think. 
J would only mention here what ſeems to be the Reſult of 
Dr. Clarke's long Conteſt with Mr, Collins, to prove that 


| Matter cannot think, and apply it more effectually to Ex- 


tenſion. If Extenſion has the Property of Thinking, eve- 
ry Part of Extenſion muſt either have that Property in it- 
ſelf, or muſt do ſomething towards it in the Whole: As 
for Inſtance, If Body has Motion, every Part of that Bo- 
dy has Motion in itſelf ; or if a Surface be round, every 
Part of that Surface doth contribute ſomething toward 
that. Roundnefs : But every Part of Extenſion or Space 
doth not think; this would make innumerable Spirits, ; 
nor doth every Part do any thing toward it; for Thought 
is ſimple, and not made up of Parts; and therefore a 
Spirit muſt be quite another Thing, even a Being which 
has no Parts, no Extenſion, _ 2 6 
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veral other Properties of Godhead, viz. 


Immenſity or Omnipreſence, Eternity, Sc. 
And yet ſo great is the Abſurdity of mak- 


ing the b/eſed God a Being of infinite Length, 


Breadth, and Depth, and of aſcribing to him 
Parts of this Nature, meaſurable by Inches. 
Yards and Miles, and commenſurate to all 


particular Bodies in the Univerſe with other 


unhappy Conſequences, that I cannot ſuffer 1 | 
myſelf to aſſent to this Notion, that ace 
zs God: And yet the ſtrongeſt Arguments 


ſeem to evince this, that it muſt be Cod, or 


it muſt be Nothing. 
SECT. VI. 2 
A Review and Recollettion of the Argument. 


TY UT whither has this Track of Reaſon- F 
ing led me ? Whatis this moſt common 


and moſt ſtrange Thing which we call Space 


at laſt? This Wonder cf Nature, or this 
imaginary Being ? This real Myſtery, which 
is ſo univerſally known, and ſo utterly. un- 
knowable ? Is it neither Nothing nor Some- 
thing ? Is it neither Mode nor Subſtance ? 
Is it neither a Creature nor God? That's 
impoſſible: Surely it muſt be ranked under 


one of theſe Names: All theſe can never be 
renounced and denied concerning Space: 


That would be moſt abſurd indeed. What 


have we learnt then by all this Train and 


Labour 
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Labour of Argument, but the Weakneſs of 
our own Reaſoning? We ſeem to be urged 
on every Side with huge Improbabilities, or 


glaring Inconſiſtencies: We are loſt and 


confounded in the moſt familiar and com- 
mon Things we can ſpeak of: There is 


ſcarce any Idea more univerfal and familiar 


than that of empty Space; all Mankind 
ſeem to agree in their Idea of it: And yet 
after all our Philoſophy and Toil of Rea- 


ſoning, ſhall it be ſaid that we know not 


whether it be a meer Nothing, or whether 
it be the true and eternal God? Fruitleſs 
Toil indeed, and aſtoniſhing Ignorance! 
Puzzling Difficulties attend the Argument 
on every Side, and a ſhameful Perplexity 
and Darkneſs hangs heavy upon the boaſted 
Reaſon of Man, while he is labouring with 
all the Powers of his Soul to reſolve this 
entangled Theme. We enter into the Abyſs 
of Space, infinite and eternal Space, and 


our Thoughts are loſt and drown'd in it. 


Let us lie ſtill here and muſe a little, and 
give a Looſe to our Wonder and our Shame. 
Are the eternal God and a meer empty No- 


thing ſo near akin to one another, that we 


cannot ſee the Difterence between them? 
that we are not able to tell whether Space 
be God, or whether Space be Nothing? 
This we know and are ſure of, upon the 
moſt ſubſtantial and uncontroulable Proofs 


and Eyidences, that there is a Firſt Cauſe 
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and Mover of all Things; there is a ſelf- 
exiſtent Being which needs no Cauſe; and 


there is an eternal and all- wiſe Mind: There 
is a Conſcious and Almighty Power which 
made all Things; There is a God. He is 
the Supreme Subſtance, the moſt neceſſary 


and ſubſtantial of all Beings, as being at 
the greateſt Diſtance from Nihility or No- 


thing. Our Belief of this Doctrine is too 


well founded, and too ſtrongly ſupported to 
be ever weaken' d by any airy Debates abour 


empty Space. And yet has this empty 
Thing, or rather this empty Nothing, ſur- 


named Space, ſuch ſort of Properties and 


Powers as to reſemble Godhcad ? Are the 
wideſt Extremes ſo near together ? Is a 


mcer Non-entity ſo like the infinite Being, 

the moſt perfect Subſtance, in any Proper- 
ties, that we cannot diſtinguiſh the one from 

the other? Can the Abſence of all Things, 
or an empty Nothing, ever look like ſo ub. 
ftantial a Being, as to be miſtaken for God? 
Or can the great God, in any Views or a- 


ſpects, ever appear to be ſo thin, ſo ſubtile, 
lo empty and unſubſtantial a Thing as to look 
like Nothing? Whar ſurpriſing Shame ſhould 


ſeize upon our Underſtandings, our vain and 


conceited Underſtandings, at ſuch a Thought 
as this, that even Philoſophers cannot agree 


and inform us certainly whether Space be 


God or Nothing! Tho' we are aſcertained 
by many Demonſtrations, that the Great 
= - e . God 


3 
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God has a moſt ſubſtantial and eternal Exi- 
ſtence, yet we ſcem at a Loſs to determine 
whether this empty Thing called Space be 
not this. God. 8 1 

Let our Reaſon bluſh and hide its Head, 
and lie abaſed for ever at the Foot of the 
Divine Majeſty. This ſtrange Theatre of 
Argument, this endleſs War of Words and 
Z Ideas, throws a World of Confuſion and 
2 Abaſement upon the proudeſt Powers of 
Mankind. It ſeems to ſpread a Scene of 
Triumph for God over the vain Creature 
Man, and all his boaſted Acquiſitions of 
Knowledge, that he hardly knows the higheſt 


and the beſt of Beings from an imaginary 
Shadow of Being, an empty Nothing; that 


tho' in ſome Views he is abſolutely certain 
that God is the ſupreme Subſtance, and has 
the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Title to Exiſtence 


and Being; yet in other Views and Enqui- 


ries he cannot ſtrongly and boldly diſtin- 
guiſh the Creator of all Things from a meer 


1 | Non-entity, which in ſome Senſe is infi- 


nitely below the Character or Idea of the 
meaneſt Duſt or Atom of the Creation. 
Bleſſed God, forgive all the Vanity and 
Conceit of our Reaſoning Powers, all our 
fooliſh and unworthy Apprehenſions con- 
cerning thy Majeſty ; ſcatter theſe Shadows 
of thick Darkneſs, lead us out of this La- 
byrinth of groſs Ignorance and Miſtake, and 
help us to make our way through this Abyſs 
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of Night, through this endleſs Circle of Per- 


plexity. Shew us thyſelf, O God our Ma- 


ker, and teach us what thou art, that we may 


adore thee better ; nor ſuffer us to wander 


in this thick Miſt, wherein we can ſcarce 
diſtinguiſh thee from rhat which won no 


nt 
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The Original of our Idea of SPACE, and 


our Danger of a Miſtate. 


OM E then, my 801 let us make one 


Effort more, and try to recover our- 
. May we not ſuppoſe, that in this 


imperfect State wherein the Soul is united 


to a Body, it is too ready to be impoſed upon 
thereby many Ways? Under the Influence 
of this Union to Matter, tis eaſily perſuad- 
ed to attribute Corporeal Ideas, ſuch as 
Length and Breadth, to a Spirit, and even 
to God the Infinite Spirit, becauſe the Soul 


is continually converſant with them; it is 


beſt acquainted with theſe bodily Ideas, and 
is tempted to imagine that no real Deing 


can exiſt without them. 


Sometimes the Soul Jwelling in Animal 
Nature, and under the Power of Imagina- 
tion, miſtakes a ubſtantial Being for meer 


. Nothing, and ſometimes it miſtakes Nothing 
for a ſubſtantial Being : And indecd this is 


the 
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the very firſt Way whereby all Men gain 
the Idea of Space, the Subject of our pre- 
ſent Debate. We ſee a Room which is full 


of Light and Air, which are real Bodies or 


Subſtances, and we imagine there is No- 


thing in it; and then we call this Nothing 
void or empty Space, and fancy this enpty 


Space to be broad, and long, and deep, to 


reach from Wall to Wall, and from the 


Floor to the Ceiling: Thence comes our 
firſt Conception of Space, with its Proper- 
ties of Length, Breadth and Depth; and 
thus it is uſhered into our Minds at firſt by 


a groſs Miſtake of Light and Air, which 


are Something, for mecr Nothing. Then 
our Imagination changes the Scene, and 
turns this Nothing into Something again, by 
leaving out the Idea of Void or Emptineſs, 


giving it a poſitive Name, and calling it 


Space. = R REN 

Alas ! how prone are we, to Error in ta- 
king Things that are not for Things chat are, 
and of miſtaking meer imaginary Beings for 
real ones, by ſuppoſing real Properties to be- 


long to them. Perhaps this may be the very 


Cafe, when we imagine Space (which in it- 


ſelf may be a meer Non-entity or Nothing) 
to have any real Powers or Properties ; and 
ht 


our Thoughts may be groſly deluded in this 


Matter, tho' it may not be eaſy to find al- 


ways where the Deluſion lies. 


810 
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„ eee 
SPACE compared to Shadow or Darkneſs. 


Am ſure there is a very great Inſtance 

1 or Example of the like Kind of Delu- 
Ion in our Ideas of Shadow or Darkneſs. * 
May we not as well ſay, that a Jhadow 
or Darkneſs has ſome real Powers and 
Properties? May we not ſay, that it hath 
the Property of Length, and Breadth, and 


Depth, and Diſtance contained in it? That 


it has Power to conceal Men and Houſes 
from our Sight, to ſpread Darkneſs and In- 


viſibility over a Garden of Flowers, or a 


Room of Pictures, and yet that it hath a 
Power to render Stars and Glow-worms 
more viſible ? Does not a Shadow ſhew 


us the Hour on a Sun-Dial? Does it nor 


refreſh Man and Beaſt in a ſultry Day, 


and help to ſpread Slumber over the Eyes 


*The chief, if not the only, Difference between our 


| Tdeas of Shadow and Darkneſs is this, that Darkneſs is a | 
3 Term, lignifying the Abſence of Light ; but the 


ord Shadow uſually fignifies that Abſence of Light from 
any Place, which is cauſed by the Interpoſition of an opa- 


cous Body between ſome lucid Body and that Place, 


Such are the Shadows of Men, Beaſts and Trees upon a 
Field, in a ſhining Day. Night itſelf in proper Speech is 
the Shadow of the Earth interpoſed between the Sun and 
the oppoſite Part of the Air or Sky : And all Darkneſs, 
as far as our Senſes reach, is really but a Shad, | 
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ar Night? Are not theſe conſiderable and 


real Powers. 
Again, a Shadow ſeems to have Motion . 


If a Cloud move acroſs the Sky and hide 


the Sun, do we not ſay, the Shadow moves 
either ſlowly or Iwiftly acrols the Field or 


the Chamber? 
Hath it not alſo ten thouſand Shapes or 


Figures Let me hold up my Hand or 
any other Object between the Sun and the 


Wall, hath not the Shadow what Shape A 
pleaſe ro give it, and what Motion I pleale to 
excite in the Thing which is repreſented b 

the Shadow? Now 'tis plain, that all theſe 


ſeem to be real Properties, and the Powers 
of a real Being. 


And as jt has theſe ſeeming Properties 


and Powers, which make Mankind ready 


to fancy it a real Being, ſo ſome of the 


Properties of it ſeem to be iafinite allo. 


Is not Darkneſs extended beyond the ut- 
moſt Bounds of the material Creation ? Is 
there not ſome real Limit to the Flight of 
the utmoſt wandring Star-Beam ? If not, 
then the material World is infinite; for 
Star-Beams and Light are Matter: If there 
be a Limit to Light, then all beyond this 

Limit and theſe wandring Beams is pure 
Darkneſs, and this Darkneſs is unlimited 
and infinite. May not a Thouſand new 


- Lights, new Stars, or planetary Worlds, be 


created in this immenſe Darkneſs? Has it 
not 


3 
| 

| 
x 


, 


„ss! 
not Capacity to contain them all, and yet 
again to ſtretch itſelf infinitely beyond the 
Bounds of this new Creation? We can no 
more aſſign the Limits of it, than we can 
the Limits of Space.“ Again, As Dark- 
#eſ5 hath a ſeeming Immenſity belonging to 


it, has it not an Eternity alſo ? Was not 
Darkneis eternal before Light was ever 
formed or the firſt Beam of it created? 
And yet after all theſe Sportings of the 
Imagination, which ſeem to aſſign real Pro- 


perties and Powers to Shadows and Dar. 
neſs, and even to ſtretch them to an infi- 


nite Extent, we know and are ſure that 


Darkneſs or a Shadow is a meer Nothing: 


*Tis only a Privation or Abſence of Light: 
In proper Speech it has no Being : And 


Philoſophers are able to give an exact and 
rational Account how all theſe Appearan- 

ces are made by the Preſence or Abſence of 
Light, without allowing a Shadow to be a 
real Being, or to have in reality any Pow- 
ers or Properties at all. And perhaps in 


this preſent State we are deluded with the 


ſeeming Properties of Space, as much as we 


l am ſenſible it will be objected here, that 'tis Space, not 
Darkneſs, that has the Capacity of receiving or admitting 
Light or Sun-Beams, But it may he replied, that though 
tis Space that admits new Body to exift there, yet tis 
Darkneſs that does as it were join with Space, to admit 
the firſt Beams of Light there: Darkneſs gives it a Capa- 
city of admitting that particular Body called Light, as much 
as Space gives it a Capacity of admitting Body. 
: | | | are 
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are with the ſeeming Properties of Shadow: 
And tho? I grant the Parallel be not per- 
fectly exact in all Reſpects, yet in ſeveral. 


Reſpects they are ſo much akin, that in 


Reality Space may be nothing but the Ab- 


ſence of Body, as Shade is the Ablence of 
* Light : And both may be capable of Ex- 


plication by Philoſophy, without ſuppoſiug 
the one or the other of them to be real 
Beings: 2 { "14. 5621 76 
MY ST. IX. 


- 


SPACE unactive and impaſſi ve. 


T ET us try now whether we may not 


LL rake Courage from this Hint, and raiſe 


| lome Efforts of Reaſoning, in order to 


prove Space to be nothing real, or no real 


Being : Surely there is no real Being whar- 


ſoever, but has ſome Capacity either of 


Action or Paſſion, of putting forth ſome 
ſort of Act, or of being acted upon: But 
Space is utterly uncapable of all real active 
or Paſſive Power: It can neither be an A- 
gent, nor a Recipient of Action. It cannot 
act upon Body, either as Body does, i. e. 
by. Touching'; nor as Spirit does, . 6e. by 
Volition; for it cannot touch nor will. Nor 


can Space receive any Actions or Impreſſions 


of any kind from Body or from Spirit: 
Now, ſince no Manner of Agency can 


belong 
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belong to it, nor any Operation of any 
Being be received by it, ſurely fuch an 
zuactive Thing cannot be God, nor can 
ſuch an zmpaſſive Thing be a Creature: 
Therefore it muſt be a meer Non- entity 
or Nothing. 1 
1. Such an impaſſive Thing cannot be a 
Creature. There is no created Being but is 
capable of being acted upon by another Be- 
ing, at leaſt by God himſelf, and thereby 
receiving ſome Change: But Space cannot 
be acted upon; no, not by the Great God 
the Maker of all; nor can it receive any 
real and proper Alteration in itſelf, nor ſuf- 
fer any manner of Change, but what a meer 
Nothing may receive; z. e. Being may be 
put where Nothing was before: ſo Body 
may be put where before there was empty 
Space. Thus Space in itſelf is really an 
impaſſive Thing, and therefore it is no cre- 
ned. Being W Mas 
2. Such an inactive Being cannot be God; 
for the living and true God cannot be con- 
ceived otherwiſe than as a moſt active Being, 
a Being of neceſſary and everlaſting Acti- 
vity: This belongs to the very Idea and 
Eſſence of Godhead. But Space, empty 
Space, i. e. Extenſion without Soltdity, is 
the moſt unactive Idea you can frame, and 
indeed utterly uncapable of all Action, ei- 
ther as an Inſtrument, or as a prime Agent. 


You 
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Fou cannot add the leaſt Degree of So- 
lidity to the Idea of Space, in order to ren- 
der it capable of acting as a Body does; 
for that would turn it into the Idea of 
2 Body or Matter, and it would be Space no 
longer. | - 
2 You cannot make Space think, or will, 
or act, as a Spirit does; for, join Thinking 
and Space, which are two diſtin& Ideas, 
as near as poſſible in your Mind, yet you 
cannot unite them into one Being. nor con- 
ceive of Space as having any Share in think - 
ing. or as exerting a Thought. So you 
may join Iron and Jay together in your 
Mind as two neighbouring Ideas, but they 
will be two Ideas for ever diſtinct: No Force 
can ſqueeze, melt or weld them together,. 
and make them unite in one ; you can ne- 
ver make Iron become joyful: There is an 
utter Inconſiſtency in their Ideas, and they 
are eternally incompatible. Space can no 
more exert a Thought, than Iron can exert 
J OY. | 1 | 
6 Thus Space can never act as a Body or 
as a Mind. Space and Action are two in- 
compatible Ideas. Meer Extenſion is not 
only unactive in itſelf, but cannot poſſibly 
have Activity given to it by any means; for 
itt contains an Idea of everlaſting Inactivity, 
and an Impoſſibility of Action: Whereſoever 
there is Action, there is ſomething beſides 
Space, even ſome other Being: Space there- 
wy fore 
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fore can never be the Idea of the Nature 
or Subſtance of God, whoſe Nature is ne- 


ceſſarily and for ever ative, and whoſe Ex- 


iſtence ceaſes when his Aivity ceaſes. 51 


SECT. . 


A Re-entimination whether Spa cu has an 2 1 


real e 


8 ET us examine yet further the ſup- 
oſed Properties and Powers of Space, 


and conſider whether they be real or no. 


The ;firſt ſuppoſed Property of Space is 
Extenſion, or Length, Breadth and Depth : 
But let us remember what is our . pan 
Idea of Space, and how we came by it. 


Have we not found that our firſt Idea of 
it is Emptineſs, or Abſence of Body or 


Matter in a Room or Veſlel, whoſe Sides 
are diſtant ? Then we call this Abſence of 


Matter, or this Emptineſs, long, broad, and 


deep, i. e. there is no Matter or Body 
there. And when we ſay, that ſome part 
of Space is a Yard or a Mile long, we mean 


only that Body is abſent for a Yard or a 
Mile, or there is Emptineſs for a Yard or a 
Mile together, or that Emptineſs reaches a 
Mile or ten thouſand Miles beyond the 
Univerſe. that is, there is no Matter or 
Body there. This is the common Idea f 
| Mankind. And thus we come to aſcribe | 


the. 


3 n 
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the Properties of Being to a meer Nothing; 
and let this be well obſerved, that if we 
were never ſo ſure that there were no Be- 


ing at all there, as we are ſure there is no 


Body, yet we ſhould have the: very ſame 
Idea of Space as we have now, 1. e. a long, 
broad and deep Emptineſs, or Abſence of 


Being; and that Body, which is long. broad 
and deep, might be placed there. But this 
leads our Thoughts to the next Particular. 


The /econd ſuppoſed Fropeny of Space 
is a Capacity ti receive Bodies into it. 
But if this Matter be ſearched to the Bot- 
tom, perhaps it will be found that Space 

is no otherwiſe capable of receiving Body 


into it, than as the Emptineſs of a Veſſel 


makes it capable of receiving Liquor, as 


Darkneſs is capable of receiving Light, or 
than as Sound may be admitted where be- 


fore was Silence; that is, that Something 


may be introduced or received where there 
was Nothing before. And 'tis much in the 


ſame manner that Privation is exalted to 


be one of the three famous Principles of 
Being among the Axriſtotelian Philoſophers, 
vis. Matter, Form, and Pri vation. Ri- 


diculous Principle indeed! which ſignifies 


no more, than that where any new Form 
or Quality is introduced into Matter, 
there muſt be an Abſence of that very 


Quality or Form before tis introduced: So 


when Body is admitted or introduced into 
„ eren 


Space, 
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Space, tis neceſſary there muſt be no Bo- 
dy there before; and where the firſt Light | 
is introduced, there muſt be antecedent 

Darkneſs. . os TY 
I grant the Modes of | ſpeaking concern 
ing che Capacity of Space to receive Bo- | 
dy, are more familiar to our Ears than the : 
Capacity of Darkneſs to receive Light ; 
but perhaps in truth both thoſe Expreſſions 
ſignify no more, than that Body or Light 


may be brought in where there was Space or 


Darkneſs before. eee. 8 
In the third place, we have been ready 
to ſay, that Space penetrates all Body, and 
i itſelf penetrable by Body; that is, that 
Bodies can exiſt where Space is and fill 
the ſelf-ſame room; as tho' Body and Space 
were two co-extended and co- exiſtent Beings. 
But perhaps it is a very improper thing to 
lay Space penetrates Body or Matter, for 
we might as well ſay Light penetrates She- 
dow; whereas in truth, where Light comes 
Shadow ceaſes and is no more, for Light 
excludes it. May it not be as natural and 
juſt therefore to ſuppoſe that Space can ne- 
ver penetrate Matter, but that whereſoever 
Matter is, there Space is not? Doth not 
Space yaniſh or ceaſe utterly when and where 
Body comes? I am ſure Zmpry Space cea- | 
ſes, and does not penetrate Matter, and I 
know of no Space but Empty Space. 
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And here by the way I might obſerve, 
that for this very Reaſon Space cannot be 
Cod: for Space is really nullify'd where 
Body comes. But no Part of God can be 
nullify'd. To talk of mutual Penetration 
of Matter and Space, is a mere Term of 
Art invented to maintain the Exiſtence of 
Space, where Senſe and Reaſon join to de- 
clare there is none. For in truth, where 


Body exiſts Space is not, and it only hen 


appears to be what it really was fore, 
that is, an empty Nothing. Space is no 
more, and is intirely loſt, when Body is 
placed in the room of Emptineſs. Thus 
Space and Emptineſe are all one, and per- 
haps are as meer a Nothing as Shadow or 
Darkneſs. - - rid WR n ele 
A fourth Attribute or Property allow d to 
Space, is Immenſity or Infinity: but tho 
Space ſeem to be infinite or immenſe, yet 
tis not really and poſitively ſo; for where- 


! . ſoever Body is, there Space is not; and 


therefore Space is not every where, and 
then it cannot be abſolutely infinite. Where- 
ſoever this material World is, Space is ex- 
claded, is as it were nullify'd, and' is not: 
Now it would be a marvellous Idea indeed, 
to ſuppoſe Space all round beyond this 
World to be a real, poſitive, immenſe or 
iufinite Being, and yet to have ſuch yaſt 
Nullities of Space in the very Centre and 
Boſom of it where this World lies: This 

88 D 2 | would 
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would deſtroy the complete Infinity of it, 


and ſeclude it far from the Idea of a God, | 


as being utterly unworthy of him. 
And yet further, If this World, or any 
Part of it, were annihilated, then Space 


or Emptineſs would be larger than it was 


before; that is, Emptineſs would be in- 
creaſed: but this is too mean and too 


changeable an Idea to make any Pretences 


to Godhead. | . 
Again; A j#fth ſuppoſed Attribute of 


Space is Indiviſibility: It ſeems to be in- 


diviſible indeed, but tis not ſo, if it does 


not penetrate Matter; for put a Body into 


the middle of an empty Space, and it 
really divides it; 2. e. the middle Part 


ceaſes to be empty Space, becauſe it is 
filled with Body, and Space remains on 


both Sides; even as a Streak of Light or 
Sunſhine coming from the South deſtroys 
Darkneſs or Shade ſo far as it comes, and 
thus divides the two Parts of remaining 
Darkneſs, the Eaſt from the Meſt. 
A ſixth Attribute or Property aſcribed 
to Space, is Self-Exiſtence, or that it 
wants ub Cauſe. But perhaps the true 


Reaſon why it appears to want no Cauſe, 
Is not that it has ſuch a real and ſubſtanti- 


al Eſſence as is too big to be produced b 
any Cauſe, but that it is ſuch a ſubtil, 
tenuious, uneſſential or imaginary thing, 
that has not Eſſence, nor Exiſtence, nor 

. Se” Reality 
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Reality enough to want a Cauſe, or to be 
produced or cauſed: Now this is vaſtly 
difterent from the Idea of God's Self-ex- 
z/tence, or his Self-/ifficriency to exiſt with- 
out a Cauſe. Univerſal Darkneſs wanted 

no Cauſe before the Creation of Light. 
There is yet another ſuppoſed Property 
of Space, and that is, neceſſary Eke, 
and that it cannot be annihilated, nor can 
it begin to exiſt. But here alſo Light and 
Shade are happy Illuſtrations of this Debate 
about Body and Space. Darkneſs and Space 
are not neceſſarily exiſtent ; for where Light 
comes Shadow is annihilated and gone; where 
Body comes, Space is vaniſhed and annihila- 
ted. When that Body is removed, Space 
begins to exiſt there again, as much as Sha- 
dow does when Light departs : But in truth 
it ſhould rather be ſaid in both Cales, 
where Something was before, now there 
is Nothing ; and when Something returns, 
the Non-entity or Nothingneſs ceaſes. Body 
and Space mutually exclude one another, as 
Liglit and Shade, as Something and No- 
thing. And we are too ready to apply the 
Words Exiſtence and Annihilation to Shade 
and Space, which are Non-entities, as well 
as to Light and Body, which are real Be- 

ings. 8 3 : 5 
Poftive Terms tend to give us poſitive 
and deluſive Ideas of Non- entity. If in 
our Survey of all theſe ſuppoſed Properties 
= D 3 5208 
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of Space, we uſed the Word Emprimeſs or 

Void inftead of the poſitive Term Space, we 

. ſhould perhaps arrive at juſter Ideas of all 
this Matter. Fr us take the Pains then brief- 

ly to run over them again in this manner. | 

Is Emptineſs long, broad and deep? Is 
Emptineſs extended? Has Emptineſs a Ca- 
pacity to receive Body ? Is Emptineſs pe- 
netrablę by Matter? What do we mean by | 
all this? Does it ſignify any thing more 
than that Matter or Body is abſent thence, 
and it may be 2 in there where Emp- 
tineſs was before? This does not render 
Emptineſs a Subſtance, or real Being, or 
make it the Support or Subſtratum of real 
Properties. | 3 8 5 

Is Emptineſs immenſè or infinite beyond 
the Limits of the Univerſe? What do we 
intend by it, but that beyond this World of 
Bodies there is no Matter or Body exiſting; 
yet Matter or Body may be introduced where 
there is an Emptineſs or Abſence of it. 

Is Emptineſs indiviſible? By no means; 
for a Wall or Curtain hung up in an empty 
Room divides it into two leſſer Voids or 
Emptineſſes, z. e. there is an Emptineſs or 
Abſence of Body on both Sides of the Par- 

tition. jeg) VV 

Is Emptineſs /e/f-ex:i/ftent 2 Not at all; 
for it hath no real Exiſtence : it is rather a 
Negation of Being. Is it zecefſarily ex- 
ent? No ſurely ; for it loſes what Ex- 

4 e iſtence 
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iſtence it is ſuppoſed to have when Body or 
Matter is introduced, as Shade or Darkneſs 
loſes what Exiſtence it appeared to have when 
Light breaks in. : 
Vet a little further may this Parallel be 
illuſtrated, in order to thew how much A- 
nalogy there is between Space and SHade. 
Take a hollow Sphere of Lead, out of 
which all Air is ſuppoſed to be excluded; 
place it on a bright Day in the midſt of 
Sun- beams: here is a Globe of Space, and 
a Globe of Shade or Darkneſs commen- 
ſurate, and, if you pleaſe, co-extended _ 
with each other, and both included in rhis 
Sphere: Move it ſwiftly, the Shade and 
the Space move with the ſame Swiſtneſs: 
Stop the Sphere, and the Space and Shade 
are at reſt: Bruiſe it inwardly, and you al- 
ter the Figure both of the Jhage and the 
Space included; for you annihilate a Seg- 
ment both of Space and Shade : Break a Hole 
into this Globe, and immediately you ad- 
mit both Light and Air, which are Bodies, 
to fill up the room of Space and Shade; 
and thus both the Shade and the Space: are 
annihilated or nullify'd. together. Here are 
then, or here appear to be, two co-exten- 
ded and commenſurate Globes of figured and 
moveable I know not what's abſolutely de- 
MNroy'd and nullify'd in a Moment: But per- 
haps the whole Myſtery of it is no more than 
this, that the Non · entity of each of them cea- 
75 te D 4 ſes 
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ſes by the Introduction of real Being or 


Matter. 
Ser Xt. 


An Objection againſt the Nibility of 
| i. SPACE anſwered. | ; 


: A FTER all ſome Perſon may ſay, Bur 


how will you anſwer that great Osec- 
tion, (vis. Space cannot be meer Nothing, 
for two Bodies may have twenty Miles of 
Space between them, and yet if all this Space 
be Nothing, then there is Nothing between 


"theſe two Bodies, and therefore they are cloſe 


rogether or touch one another, and yet are 


twenty Miles diſtant, which is impoſlible ? 


But may not this be anſwered: by a round 


Denial of this Propofition, there be Nothing 
. between'them, then they touch or are cloſe to- 


gether ? Why may not two Bodies be created 
or placed at twenty Miles diſtance, and yet 
nothing but Emptineſs, i. e. no real Being, 


between them? However harſn and uncouth 


it may ſound to learned Ears, that theſe 7wo 


Bodies are twenty Miles aſunder, and they 


Ao not touch tho there be nothing between - 
them, yet the Vulgar World, who very much 
determine the common Senſe of Words, will 


allow this Language to be good; for they ge- 


nerally ſuppoſe Space to be Emptineſs, that 


js, to be Nothin g. And if the Learned are 


oſfended 
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offended with this Language, tis becauſe they 
have of late Vears at leaſt, run into this Sup- 
poſition, that Space is a real Something ; and 
tis merely their own — Opinion that 
males this Expreſſion offenſive to them which 
the vulgar Part of Mankind generally approve 
of, if you give them leave to think alittle. 
Beſides, by the former Debates it plainly 
appears, that if Space be a Real Something, 
it muſt be a Subſtance, it muſt be Deity ; for 
the Reaſons ſeem to be unanſwerably ſtrong, 
that Space cannot be a Mode, nor a Creature. 
Now is it not quite as abſurd to ſay, There are 
JT twenty Miles of Deity between two ſuch di- 
tant Bodies, as to ſay, they are created or 
placed at ſuch a Diftance, and yet there is 
Nothing between them, 2. e. there is no Real 
Being, or between them is all Zmpreneſs. 
I grant it hardly poſſible to ſpeak on this 
Subject of Non- entities or Nothings, without 
uſing the Terms that repreſent of ive Beangs 
and real Properties: But as we are thus im- 
poſed upon by Words and by our common 
Ideas in treating of -Shadows, which we know 
are nothing but the-46/ence of Light, i e. a 
meer Non- entity, why may not the ſame be 
true alſo with regard to Space or Emptineſ, 
which is the meer Abſence of Body? And if 
we are in this Point impoſed upon to take 
Space or Emptineſ5 for a real Something, by 
ſome Forms of Speech we have been taught to 
uſe concerningit, and ſome appearing or ima- 
IQ. T | ginary 
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ginary Properties that we aſcribe to it, we ſee 
plainly 'tis not the firſt nor the only Inſtance | 


wherein Mankind have been deluded by the 
common Ways and Manners of Speaking, and 
impoſed upon to take Words for Things, and 
to miſtake Appearances for Realities. J 

In order to confirm this Thought, I may 


cite Mr. Locke himſelf, however poſitive an © 
Idea he may ſuppoſe Space to be in ſome 2 


Parts of his Writings. His eighth Chapter 
of the ſecond Book of his Eſſay allows poſi- 


tive Ideas of meer privative Things or Priva- 
tions. See F. 3. 4, 5. The Idea of Black 
is no leſs poſitive in the Mind of a Pain- 
ter than that of Mhite, however the Cauſe 
of that Colour in the external Object may 


pl 
= 


6 be only Prevation.”  _ | 

«« J$efF.4. If it were the Deſign of my pre- 
«« ſent Undertaking to enquire into the na- 
«« tura] Cauſes and Manner of Perception, 1 


'«« ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why a priva- 


tive Canſe might in ſome Caſes at leaſt | 
produce a Poſitzve Idea, (v ig.) That all | 
cSenſation being produced in us only by dif- 
ferent Degrees and Modes of Motion in 


-<< our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by | 


« external Objects, the Abatement of any 


former Motion muſt as neceſſarily produce 
a new Senſation as the Variation and In- 


« creaſe of it, and ſo introduce a new Idea, 
* which depends only on a different Motion 
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Cet. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I 
will not here determine; but I appeal to 
every one's own Experience, whether the 
* Shadow of a Man, tho' it conſiſts in nothing 
but the Ab/ence of Light,(and the more the 
*« Abſence of Light is, the more diſcernible 
is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks 
** on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in 
„ his Mind as a Man himſelf, tho' cover'd 
* over with clear Sunſhine ? And the Pic- 
ture of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. In- 
*« deed we have negative Names which ſtand 
* not directly for po/izzve Ideas, but for their 
« Abſcnce, ſuch as [n/ip:d, Silence, Nihil, 
** Sc. which Words denote (or refer to) po- 
t fitive Ideas, 2. e. Taſte, Sound, Being. 
* with a Signification of their Abſence.” _ 

„ $ed.6. And thus one may truly be faid 
* 70 ſee Darkneſ5. For ſuppoſe a Hole per- 
*+* fetly dark, from whence no Light is re- 
reflected, tis certain one may ſee the Figure 
* of it, or it may be painted.” Thus far 
Mr. Locke: And I ask leave to add to this 
Diſcourſe, that I have found a late ingenious 
Writer, in his Notes on the Eugliſb Tranſlation 


L of Biſhop King's Treatiſe De Origine Mali. 


publiſhed in 1731. well ſupport fuch ſort of 


Sentiments as I have here advanced concern- 


ing pace, (vig.) that it is rather a Negation 


of Being than any thing real and poſitive, 
however our common Ideas and Language 


may lead us jnto Miſtakes about it. See 
= N | Chap. I. 
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44. An Enquiry Ess ALI. 
Chap. I. F. I. Note 5 and 11, and 13. Whe- 
ther the learned Author of the Defence of 
Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being of 
God, has effectually anſwered all this, the- 
Reader muſt judge. : 


SECT. XIL 
SpaAcE nothing real, but a meer abſtract Idea. 


FT ER all theſe Debates wherein we 
have been endeayouring to prove Space 
zo be nothing real without us, yet perhaps we 
may allow it to be an abſtracted Idea of the 
Mind; and it may poſſibly be form'd by ab- 
ſirating the Length, Breadth and Depth of 
Matter, 2. e. the Extenſion from the Solidity 
of it: for ſince we frame an Idea of Length 
without Breadth, and call it a Line, when we 

know there is no ſuch thing really exiſtent; 
and we form Ideas of united Length and 
Breadth without Depth, and call this a Sur- 
face, tho' we know allo this cannot exiſt ; ſo 
why may we not frame an Idea of Extenſion 
or Space, 2. e. Length, Breadth and Depth 
without Solidity *, and yet allow that it hath 
no proper Exiſtence but in our Ideas ? 

The Arguments uſed in the beginning of 
this Eſſay to diſprove Space to be a meer Idea, 
may be repeated and anſwered thus. 

It is /azd, We cannot have an Idea of what is 
truly infinite; but our Reaſon aſſures us Space 


* $2lid here is taken in the Phyſical Senſe for what 35 
Matter, and not in the Geometrical Senſe for the three 
menſions united. | 
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is infinite, or withour Bounds, and there- 
fore it is not a meer Idea. I anſwer, Tho® 
we do not form an Idea of Space actually and 
ſitively infinite, yet we can form an Idea 
of infinite Space of the ever-growing Kind, 
and it may be a meer Idea ſtill. Our Idea in- 
deed is not actually infinite, we cannot graſp 
the Infinity of Space beyond the World, for 
that would be to bound or limit Emptineſs : 
And ſo we may have an ever-growing Idea 
of infinite Number as well as infinite Spare 
or Emprineſs, yet it is a mere Idea, and hath 
no real Exiſtence without us. | 
Again, It is ſaid, Space cannot be a meer 
Idea, becauſe it ſeems to have a neceſſary and 
obſtinate Exiſtence, whether there were any 
Mind or no to form an Idea of it. I anſwer, 
Such are the eternal Truths, (v:z.) Three and 
Three make Six, The Whole is bigger than à 
Part, &c. and yet what are theſe beſides 
Ideas? Have they any real Exiſtence extra- 
neous to the Minds that conceive them? And 
yet perhaps Space has hardly ſo much Exi- 
ſtence as theſe. _ 3 e 
And it is certain, if Space or Emptineſs 
be nothing but the meer Abſence of Being, 
then the Idea of it is only a Conception of 
Nothing after the manner of Something, and 
that muſt be a meer Idea. | 
Jo conclude, After the laborious Searches 
of Thought, Reaſoning and Reading in ſeve- 
ral Stages of my Life paſt, theſe are beſt 
3 On- 
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Conceptions and Sentiments that I can frame 
of Space. I grant there may be ſome Difficul- 
ties yet remaining, and ſome Darkneſſes which 
yet may hang over this Subject. Learned 
Men have laboured hard to ſcatter them in 
former Ages, and in the preſent too without 
full Succeſs; yet perhaps in future Time there 
may be a Way found out for adjuſting all 
theſe Difficulties to the more complete Satiſ- 
faction of ſome following Age. But in every 
Age of this mortal and imperfect State there 
will be ſome Unknowables and Inſolvables: 
Many of the Themes and Enquiries relating 
to Infinites and Incommen ſurables, both in 
Magnitude and Number, and Eternals in Du- 
ration and ab ſtracted Truths are of this kind: 
And if we ſhould agree to throw in Space 
and Atoms or Indivi ſibles into this Heap, 
we ſhould but enlarge the Number of thoſe 
perplexing Arguments, whereby perhaps the 
Great God our Maker deſigns to maintain a 
perpetual Check upon our proudeſt Powers 
of Reaſoning, to plunge us now and then 
into Darkneſs and endleis Confuſion, to hum+ 
ble us under a Senſe of the narrow Limits of 
Human Knowledge, and teach us to pay all 
due Veneration to his Underſtanding, which 
is unſearchable. gy EM | 
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"ESSAY 
Of Subſtance : and of Solid Euten- 
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ion and aThinking Power, as the 


zo only Original Subſtances. 


8. E. O F. I. 
Mr. Locke's Notion of Subſtance conſidered. 


IUBSTANCE is another of thoſe 
Myſteries wherein we bewilder and 
loſe ourſelves, by attempting to make 
Something out of Nothing. Mr. Locke has 
happily refuted that unreaſonable Notion of 
Subſtance in general, which makes it to be 
ſome real Thing in Nature, different from all 
the united Qualities, rhe ſuppoſed Proper- 
ties and Powers of Body or Spirit, and he 


| has expoſed it to juſt Ridicule, as in Book 2. 


Chap. 13. F. 18, 19, 20. In Chap.23. F. 2, 3 


And 6. and in other Places he tells us, hat- 


ever be the ſecret and abſtract Nature of Sub- 
ſlance in general, all the Ideas we have of 
particular diſtin fort of Subſtances are no- 
thing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple I- 
deas co-exiſtent in ſuch (tho unknown) Cauſe 
8 5 | 0 
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of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt 
of itſelf: And he often ſpeaks of this ſame 
unknown Cauſe of the Union of Properties 


both in Corporeal and Spiritual Subſtances, 


as in F. 15, 37. Now I acknowledge I have 
very little to ſay againſt Mr. Locke's Repreſen- 
tation of the Notion which he has of particu- 

lar Subſtances, if this unknown Something, 
Which he ſuppoſes to be the Cauſe of the 
Union of their Properties, were not ſo much 
inſiſted on, as to lead his Readers into a Belief 
that there is ſuch a ſort of unknown real Be- 
ing call'd Subſtaucè in general, which ſup- 


ports all the Properties that we obſerve in 


particular different Beings, and which he be- 
fore had refuted and ridiculed with ſo much 
Juſtice and Elegance. 1 

I confeſs J ſee no ſufficient Reaſon why we 
may not content ourſelyes with theNotionand 
Deſcription of Subſtauce in the main which 
the Schools give us, (v:z.) Subſtantia eff Ens 


per ſe ſubſiſtens & ſubſtans accidentibus; in | 


Engliſh thus, (1.) It is that which ſupports 
Accidents or Qualities in Being, which could 


have no Being or Exiſtence at all without ſuch 


a Support or ſuch a Subject in which to exiſt. 
(2. ) It is that which can exiſt, or which ſub⸗ 
ſiſts by itſelf, without Dependance on any 
Created Being. All this is not at all diſagree- 
able to Mr. Locke's Sentiment: For when we 
obſerve any Being, whoſe ſeveral Modes we 
perceive inhering and united in it as in one 

| common 
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common Subject or Bond of their Union, this 
we call a Subſtance: and this Name of Hub- 
ſlauce we alſo attribute to this Being from a 
further Conſideration that it ſubſiſts of itſelf, 
2. e. independent upon any other created Being. 
But tho' Mr. Locke would ſeem to exclude 
and abandon any general Notion of Subſtance, 
as another real phyſical diſtinct Being, provid- 
ed to ſupport all its real or ſuppoſed Accidents 


or Qualities, and ſeems to banter it by the Ju- 
 dians unknown Something, which ſupports the 


Tortoiſe, which ſupports the Elephant, which 
ſupports the World; yet, as I intimated, he 
too often repreſents this Notion of Sub/{ance as 
ſome real anknown Thing or Being, which 
holds the Properties in Union, and which is 
different from all thoſe things which he calls 

ualities or Properties, and which ſupports 


them all in Exiſtence ; tho' he owns, we know 


it not, and have no Idea of it: and thus he 


ſeems to build again and maintain the yery 
Notion which he before deſtroy'd. 
Truly if there were any ſuch real Being in 
Nature as Subſtance in general, or a common 
Subſtance which ſupports all the Properties of 
Things. and this Being were utterly unknown 


to us, thenTthink ir might be granted, that 


all Beings are, or at leaſt might be, the ſame 
in Subſtance, and are or may be diverfify'd 
only by their Properties or Accidents : for 
if we know nothing of this Being call'd du 


3 France, we can deny nothing of it: And then 


E perhaps 
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perhaps it might be ſaid, that God and the 
Creature, that Body and Mind, are the ſame 
in Subſtance, even the ſame individual Sub- 
ſtance, and that they differ only in certain 
Properties: But this is a moſt palpable Falſe- 
hood, which I ſhall take ſome further notice 
of by and by; for God and the Creature dif- 
fer from each other in their very Eſſence, in 
their Subſtantial Nature or phy/ical Being, tho? 
the Logical or generick Idea of Subſtance may 
be apply'd to them both, as Self-ſubſiſting Be- 
ings. So Matter and Mind, or Body and Spi- 
rit, have a real, eſſential and unchangeable Dif- 
ference in the very Subſtance of them, i. e. in 
what they are in Nature, tho' the Name Sub- 
ftance be attributed to both, and that even in 
the fame Senſe, becauſe they both agree ſo far 

that hey both ſub/iſt by them ſelues. 

. SEG R. | 

The plain Idea or Notion of Subſtance applied 
| to Mind and Body. uae 


1 T us try now whether we cannot trace 
out and repreſent with Clearneſs and E- 
vidence ſome better and more ſatisfactory Idea 
of this Matter, than to ſuppoſe the Subſtance 
of all Things to be ſo much unknown, or that 
there is any ſuch real Being as Subſtance di- 
ſtinct from all that we uſually call Properties. 
Subſtance in the proper Notion of it is a 
certain Idea or Character which our Minds 
affix to Beings, from a Conſideration that they 
| de- 
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depend upon no created Being for their Sub- 


ee ; and therefore are ſaid fo ſubſiſt by 
rhemſelves; and from this further Conſidera- 
tion alſo, that they appear to be the Subjects 
of various Modes or Qualities. Not that 
there is or can be any ſuch thing in Nature as 
Subſtanee, pure Subſtance, exiſting abſtracted 
from all Qualities, any more than there can 
be what the Schools call Materia prima or 
firſt Matter abſtracted from all Forms, or than 
there can be pure Qualities exiſting abſtracted 
from all Subſtances. Who can tell what is 


Motion or Reſ+, Nance, without including the 


Idea of ſome Subſtance moved or reſiſting ? 


Neor can any one have the Idea of Subſtance "iy 
Bodies, without the Idea of ſolid Extenſion ; 


nor in Minds, without the Idea of cee 


or a Cogitative Power. 


But to proceed further in this En quiry about 


Subſtance. Body and Spirit are the two moſt 


80 eneral and diſtinct, if not the only, Ideas we 

ave of Subſtances, i. e. of ſuch Things or Be- 

ings which we conceive as the Subjects or Sup- 
orters of diſtinct Qualities, and which ſub- 


ſiſt of themſelves without Dependance upon 


any Creature. Now let us for the preſent ſup- 


pole Body to be ſolid Extenſion, and Spirit to 


be a Power of Cogitation or Thinking, or at 
leaſt that theſe are the prime diſtinguiſhing 


Properties of theſe two Beings, and we will 
enquire whether there be need of any further 
Idea of ſome Subſtance to ſupport them. 


E 2 Theſe 
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Theſe two (vzz.) Body and Spirit, ſeem to 
be ſufficient Supports for all the Qualities or |” 
Modes that we can have any Idea of, ſince ” 


they are all either Seuſihle, Intellectual or 


Abſtratted, as we ſhall ſhew afterward. Bo- 
Ay or ſolid Extenfion is a ſufficient Subject or 
Support for any other corporeal or ſenfible 
Qualit ies, whether it be Figure, Size, Colour, 
Motion, Reſt, Reſiftance, Situation, exe, they 
all plainly ſubſiſt in ſolid Extenſion as in their 


Subject: Think of Vellowneſs, Roundneſs, 2! 
Hardneſs, Swiftneſs, Touching, Refiſtance, or 
any other bodily Qualities, they all want /o/za 
Extenſion in order to ſubſiſt, and they want 
nothing elſe. So Spirit, or a Power of Think- 


ing. is a ſufficient Subject or Support for any 
zutellectual Qualities, whether it be Conſci- 
ouſneis, Knowing, Reaſoning, Doubting, Fear 
ing, Hoping, Wiſhing, Willing, Reſolving, _ * 
Chufing, Refuſing, Sc. all theſe ſubſiſt plainly 

In a ie Nware or Power as in their 
Subject, eſpecially ſuppoſing this Power to 
be always in Act. As for ſuch abſiraffed 


Ideas or Modes, as Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, 
Difference, Gr. they belong ſometimes to 
Bodies, ſometimes to Spirits, but they need 


nothing to ſupport them as their Subject, 
beſides a Thinking Power or ſolid Extenſion. 
And as ſolid Extenſion and a Power of 


Thinking have this one Character of Sub- 


anee, that rhey are ſufficient Supports fox 
Qualities, Modes of Accidents ; ſo they have 
„ 35 
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the other Property of Subſtance alſo, ( vi.) 
that they ſubſiſt of themſelves, independent 
of any created Being: No Creature can give 
Being to one Particle of lid Exteuſion, or 
the meaneſt Thinking Power, or can anni- 
hilate and deſtroy either of them, and pur 
them out of Being: Not the feebleſt Spirit, 
or the leaſt Particle of Matter or Body, can 
be utterly deſtroy d and annihilated by the 
moſt powerful Creature. 3 
I might add yet further, that ſince Mr. Locke 
declares our Idea of particular diſtinct Sub- 
ſtances to be ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 


Ideas co-exiſtent in ſome unknown Cauſe of 


their Onion, and which makes the whole ſub- 


1 Jt by wrſelf, why may nota Power of Think- 


ing be this ſuppoſed unknown Cauſe and Sub- 

ject of the Combination of the ſeveral Pro- 
perties of Spirits? And why may not ſolid 
Extenſion be the Caule of the Union of the 
ſeveral Properties and Qualities of Body? 
What is there neceſſary to unite all the Pro- 
perties of Matter beyond lid Extenſion 3 
Make a Trial of all the Modes that can be- 
long to any material Being ; What do they 
want but ſolid Extenſion to unite them? 
Make the fame Trial by taking a Survey of 
the Properties of a Spirit; Will not the Idea 


of a Thinking Power unite them all ? 


Why then may we not ſuppoſe that ſolid 


Extenſion and a Thinking Power may be the 
very Subſtances themſelves, tho' the Names 


E 4 gram- 


Property and Quality? 
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grammatically taken may ſeem to denote 1 

The following Conſiderations may perhaps 
lead the Mind into a favourable Diſpoſition to- 
ward this Opinion, or at leaſt relieve the 


ſeeming Strangeneſs of it from the Charge of 
Abſurd and Impoſlible. =: 


SE E 


Conſiderations to ſupport the Application 3 
of the Name of Subſtance to Solid Exten- 
ſion and a Thinking Power. 


| 0 T, Since our moſt piercing Thoughts 


cannot reach deep enough to find out, 


to know or conceive of any Subject or Sub- 
ſtratum that upholds this Power of Cogitation 


in Spirits, or this Idea of ſolid Extenſion in ; 
Bodies, why ſhould we imagine there is any 


ſuch unknown and unknowable Being? May 


we not ſuſpect that learned and logical Forms 


of ſpeaking have introduced this fort of No- 
tion into our Minds, rather than any ical 
Neceſſity could introduce it into the Nature of 


Things? And why ſhould we ſuppoſe and 


multiply real Beings without Neceſſity? Why 
may not theſe very Ideas of ſolid Extenſion 


and a Thinking Power be ſuppoſed to be the 

Sub ſtrata or Subſtances themſelves, ſince we 
have no Idea of any other? 25 | 

Second Conſideration. If we can lay aſide 

all our Prejudices in this Point, I am on 
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ded /olid Extenſion would appear ſubſtantial 
enough to be called a Subſtance, ſince even 
mere empty Space, or Extenſion without Soli- 
dity, hath been by ſome Philoſophers eſteem'd 
ſubſtantial enough to ſubſiſt by itſelf and to 
deſerve the Honour of this Name? And why 
may not a Spirit or Mind be a Power and yet a 
Subſtance, a ſe . ſub ſiſtent Power in perpetual 
Acts? Do we not know that the acute and 


laborious Schoolmen among their deep Rea- 


ſonings tell us, that God is an Eternal Self- exi- 
ſtent Act, or Almighty Power in Eternal Act? 
And this certainly inheres in no Subject: God 
is a Subſtance or Subject himſelf: In their 
Way of ſpeaking they call God the moſt actual 
Act, and yet that does not hinder them from 
calling him alſo the of? ſub/fantial Subſtance. 


And what nobler or more grand and illuſtri- 
ous Idea can we frame of the bleſſed God, 


than to conceive of him as an unlimited 


Power of Conſciouſneſs and Volition in the 
moſt Conſtant and Univerſal Activity? 


Note, In this Caſe J may lo far agree with 
the Schoolmen, as not to make very much Di- 
ſtinction between a Power of Cogitation or 


Thinking, and that Actual Cogitation or 
Thought which is conſidered in the general and 
permanent Idea of it, as ever exiſting and as 
determined to particular Objects ſimultaneous 


or ſucceſſive. And this I may venture to lay, 
becauſe I ſuppoſe this Power to be in con- 
ſtant and perpetual Act, and neceſſarily ſo, 
9 E 4 | even 


. ) —— 
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even in created Spirits, when once they are 
created; and herein they are a bright Emblem 
of the bleſſed God, all Conſciouſneſs and Ac- 
tivity. Tis the very Nature of God to be 
conſcious and active: If he ceaſes to be con- 
ſcious and active, he ceaſes to be. Conſcious 
Activity is alſo the Eſſence of every Spirit. 
A noble Rank of Beings we are, the living 
and lively Offspring and Image of that intel- 
lectual and vital Power who gave us Being. 
T3899 . ech, ſaid Aratus and St. Paul. 
Thirdly, Conſider that if ſolid Extenſion 
and'a Thinking Power are but meer Modes 
or Qualities, and not Subſtances, then I en- 
quire, May not the Subſtances remain if theſe 
Modes were deſtroyed ? But deſtroy /0/:d Ex- 
Zen/ion, and in the room of it there will remain 
a meer Nothing. Deſtroy Thinking Power, 
and there remains nothing in its room. We 
have no Idea left. All Ideas are utterly ba- 
niſhed out of the Mind, and all Beings are ba= 
niſhed out of the World at once by this Sup 
1 poſition. Therefore it ſeems to me that /o« 
lid Extenſion and a Cogitatzve Power are 
real Subſtances, for if you nullify them they 
leave meer Nothing behind them. If you ſup- 
pole Space to be ſomething remaining behind, 
I have accounted for that in another Eſay. 
Perhaps you will anſwer, that the eſſential 
Modes or Properties of a Being cannot be de- 
ſtroy'd without deſtroying the Subſtance alſo, 
tho' the accidental Modes or Qualities * 
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deſtroyed while rhe Subſtance remains; fo 
Roundneſs in a Bowl is an eſſential Mode or 
Property, and if you deſtroy Roundneſs, the 
Bowl is deſtroyed; it is a Bowl no longer; 
and ſo ſolid Extenſion and thinking Power 
may be eſſential Modes or Properties of cer- 
tain Subſtances ro which they belong, and 
therefore they cannot be deſtroyed without 


2 deſtroying the Subſtance. 


To this I reply, that what is on and meer- 
y a Mode or Property (even tho' it be an eſſen- 
tial Mode) of any particular Being, whether 
Body or Spirit, may be deſtroyed, and yet 
ſome Subſtance, ſome real Being will remain; 
tho” its eſſential Mode being deſtroy'd, it will 
not have the ſame Form or Name as it had 
before: Deſtroy Roundneſs, and the Body 


ceaſes to be a Bowl, but tis Body or Mat- 


ter ſtill ; deſtroy the peculiar eſſential Mode 


. (whatever it be) that diſtinguiſhes a Haman 
Spirit from all other Spirits, and yet tis a Spi- 


Tit ſtill, tho” it ceaſes to be a human Spirit. But 
the Caſe is not ſo with lid Extenſion and a 
thinking Power; for if you deſtroy theſe, there 
is nothing at all remains, not ſo much as an 
Idea; and therefore I think they are not 1o 
properly meer eſſential Modes, but they are 
Subſtances themſelves. 15 | 

I know it will be o4ze&Fed here, that tho” 


weſhould grant ſolid Extenſion to be a Sub- 


ſtance, yet we cannot ſuppoſe a thinbing Pow- 


ſome 
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ſome Subſtance to inhere in, and Extenſion 


or Expanſion belongs to all Subſtances hat- 
ſoever; and it is probable that Extenſion | 
void of Solidity is the Sub/ſiratum of the 
thinking Powers of a Spirit. 2 
But may it not be reply d, that we have 


uſed ourſelves ſo much in Logic to conceive 


Power as a Mode or Property, that it is hard- 
er perhaps for Scholars than it is for others to 
drop this Prejudice. Vet in Common Lan- 


guage among Heathens or Chriſtians, the hea- 


Teuly Powers, or the Powers above, ſignify * 
God, or Gods, or Angels; and the Scripture |} 
uſes this Language, for it often calls Angels 
Principalities and Powers, Eph. vi. 12. Col. i. 


16. and ii. 16. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 


And as for ſuppoſing ſome nes: to be 


the Subſtance or $ub//ratum of every thinking 


Power, I grant we are ſo ty'd down by con- 


ſtant and familiar Ideas of Body to Length, 


Breadth, and Depth, that we are ready to. ima- 4 
gine there can be no Being without it. We 
may allow therefore, ſay the Carte ſians, we 


may allow young Philoſophers to keep their 


Ideas of Extenſion together with their Ideas 


of a thinking Power, till they have proceed · 


ed to ſearch farther into the Nature and Ac- |? 


tions of a Spirit, and to converſe about theUn- 
derſtanding and Will, and their Operations ; 


and they will find by degrees that this Exten- 


ſion can do nothing toward thinking, nor is of 


any Uſe in all their Reſearches into the 2 
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of Spirits: they will find that it is a foreign 
Idea ty'd on to a thinking Power by meer 
Cuſtom ; and they will perhaps inſenſibly drop 
it by degrees, when they find no Uſe of it 
in Philolophizing upon Spirits. | 7 

1 fay, this Idea of Extenſion is ty'd on to 
the Idea of a Soul by Cuſtom, rather than by 
pure Nature. A poor young Creature in the 
loweſt Rank of Life being once asked, What 


2 ſhe ſuppoſed her Soul to be? after a little 


muſing reply d, My Soul is my Think ; where- 
by it is plain ſhe meant her Power of T hink- 
ing. And I believe the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind, if they were asked the ſame Queſtion, 
would ſooner and more readily reply, that it is 


} ſomething in them that enables them to think, 


ſpeak, move, and gives them the Power of 

Thought and Action, than they would ſay, 

'T was any thing, long, broad or deep. 
Another Os7e&#z0n againſt a Spirit being a 


thinking Power is this, That a Spirit itſelf has 


ſeveral Powers, (vz.) Judging, Reaſoning, 


Wiſhing, Willing, Fearing, Sc. Now how 
can one Power have other Powers? I anſwer, 


Voice is a Power in Man, and yet a human 


Voice has the Power of Singing or Muſick : 


Again, Singing has a Power of gladdening 
the Heart. Why then may not a Spirit, which 


is a ſubſtantial Power, have ſeveral other mo- 


dal Powers and Properties in it 
But I proceed to the next Conſideration, to 

ſhew that {old Extenſion and a thinking Power 

may be Subſtances. dur 
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Fourth Conſideration. If we will but allow 
theſe two (vig.) ſolid Extenſion and the 
Power of Cogitation to be Subſtances, we are 
then furniſhed with all the Ideas of Snbftance 
that are neceſſary for all the Millions of ſimple 
and complex Ideas of all the different Beings, 
Natures, Properties, Actions and Powers that 
we have; for we may refer them all to one or 
other of theſe two Subſtances, and conceive 
them as inhering therein ; and we ſhall not 
be forced to ſearch further, nor run to ſome 
other unknown and unconceivable Being cal- 
led Subſtance, of which we have no Idea, to 
ſupport any of the Modes or Qualities of 
Mind or Body, 2. e. of the whole Uuiverſe 
of real Beings. Allow but theſe two to be 
Subſtances, and there is no need of framing 
any other Idea of Sub//ance to accommodate 
all the Beings in the Univerſe with ſomething 
ſufficient ro uphold all the infinite Variety of 
their Properties, or to be the Cauſe of the 
Union of theſe Properties. Solid Extenſion * 
and Thinking Power will ſuſtain ali the Modes 
which we can conceive: Now all the Sub- *' 
ſtances that we know are Body and Spirit, 
and all the Modes that we know belong to 
one of theſe. 4 
Fifth Con/ideration. Let it be conſidered |? 
allo that the Suppoſition of ſome utterly un- 
known Being called Subſtance to be the Sub- 
ſtratum or Subject of all the Properties of 
Body, and ſuch an unknown Being alſo - 1 
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be the Subject of all the Properties of Mind or 
Spirit, is a Notion that carries with it ſome dan- 


gerous Conſequences, and therefore ought not 


do be too eaſily embraced. For if the Subſtance 


1 of Body and the Subſtance of Mind be ſo much 


I unknown, then the Subſtance of Body (as I 


} have hinted already) may be the ſame with 


the Subſtance of Mind, for ought we know 


to the contrary. If we know nothing of this 
2 Snbſtance, but that it is ſomething that ſub- 
7 fiſts by itſelf, and upholds and unites Proper- 
ties, how can we tell but that the very fame 
individual Subſtance may be the Subſtrarum 
or Subject both of ſolid Extenſion with all its 
Modes, and of Thinking with all its Modes, 
and may unite the Modes or Properties of 
Body and Mind together? And thus Matter 


may be made able to think, or may have the 


3 Power of Thinking put into it. and which ma 
inhere in it together with Vid Extenſion. 


And indeed Mr. Locke was very ſenſible that 


: his Opinion had this Tendency, and he even 
allows the Conſequence of it, which I call 


I dangerous: for Book IV. Chap. 3. F. 6. he 


22 


ſieems to ſuppoſe that Matter may Think ; for 
he ſpeaks thus, We have the Ideas of Matter 
and Thinking; but poſſibly ſhall neuer be able 
0 know whether any meer material Being 
7 thinks or no; it being impoſſible for us by the 
2 Contemplation of our own Ideas without Re- 
Pe lation to diſcover whether Omnipotency has 


7 nt given ro ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly 
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diſpoſed a Power to Perceive and Think, or 
as he expreſſes it afterward, 20 ſuperadd Z0 
Matter a Faculty of Thinking : and he goes 
on in that Section to confirm this his Sup 
ſition. In his Letter to Biſhop Stilling ther, 
he ſuppoſes it poſſible for the Subſtance of 


Body to be the ſame with the Subſtance of : 
Mind, in theſe Words: The general Idea 

« of Subſtance being the ſame every where, 
the Modification of Thinking, or the Power 


of Thinking join'd to it, makes it a Spirit, 
«« without conſidering what other Modifica- 
tions it has, as whether it has the Modifica- 
tion of Solidity or no: As on the other 
Side, Subſtance that has the Modification 
4 of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has the 
Modification of Thinking or no.” Let. I/. 
to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 66. Thus we 
ſec he maintains his Notion of a general Sub. 
ſtance which he had before ridiculed. And 
we may obſerve, that when he aſſerts that 
Matter cannot think, he uſes ſome of theſe 
Epithets, meer, bare, pure, incogitative, in- 
ſenſible Matter, B. 2, C. 23; F. IF. and H. 4. 
c. 10. F. 10, II, 16. Now why ſhould an 
Author uſe ſuch limitative Terms as bare, 


pure, &c. incogitative Matter, if he did not 


ſuppoſe ſome Matter might be Cogitative? 
But if this be true, that Matter can have a 

Power of Thinking given it, then our own 

Souls may be material Beings, for ought we 


know, and conſequently diviſible and mortal. 
And 
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And yet further I add, If this Opinion 


1 ſhould be true, then how can we tell bur 
God himſelf, even the Infinite Mind, may 
have alſo the Property of ſolid Extenſion, that 


is, may alſo be Matter or Body; and then he 


may be the ſame with the Univerſe of Beings, 
as Spinoga fancied; and thus the whole Uni- 


verſe, God and this World, may be the ſame 
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might happen to miſtake in this Matter, and 


individual Subſtance, which Spiuoga main- 


* rains with Subtilty: for if there be ſuch a 
hing as anuniverſal ulterior Subſtratum ne- 


ceſſary to ſupport ſolid Extenſion, and to ſu 
port the Power of Thinking, and this Sub⸗ 


ſtance or Subſtratum be ſo unknown a Thing 
as Mr. Locke ſuppoſes, how can I deny any 


thing concerning it? Or at leaſt how can I 
be ſure that God and the material World have 
not one common Subſtance ? In that Section 


indeed Mr, Locke endeavours to guard his 


Principles or Doctrines from the Danger of 
this Obhfection, which he ſuppoſes very natu- 
rally to ariſe from his Principles and Conceſ- 


7 fions; but I think he neither does, nor per- 


4-7 


haps could he effectually ſecure them from 


7 ſach unhappy Conſequences. 


„ f 
The Occaſions of Miſtake on this Subject. 


N the laft place, let us conſider how it 
comes to paſs that the learned World 


Why 
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why they ſeem fo unwilling to admit this 
Doctrine of „lid Extenſion and of a Power |? 


changing Properties and Qualities in their ſuc- | 


then its Colour is changed again into a dusky |: 
| White or grey, the Caheſion of its Parts or 


of Wood, ftill continues, as indeed it does; 
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of Thinking to be two real Subſtances, of |: 
ſufficient Subſtrata or Subjects for all the 

ualities of Matter and Mind. 3 

The #r/t Occaſion of Miſtake may be this. 

In our daily Obſervation of what paſſes in 
the Material World, we find many of the 
Qualities or Properties of Bodies continuallß 
alter d, and new Qualities or Properties per- 
33 ſucceeding the old ones which are 
oft or deſtroy'd, but the Subſtance remains 
ſtill the ſame: And therefore we ſuppoſe, and 
very juſtly, that there muſt be ſome certain 
thing called Subſtance, which ſupports all theſe 


ceſſive Exiſtence. So a Piece of Wood put 
into the Fire, loſes moſt of the Properties or 
Qualities of Wood, and becomes Fire itfelf, 
or a burning Coal; its Colour and Hardnels |; 
or Firmneſs are loſt, it has acquired a new Co- 
four, (vig.) Redneſs, and new Powers, (vig.) 
of heating Water, of melting Metal and burn- 
ing combuſtible Things, Sc. In an Hour's 
time this ſame Matter turns into Aſnes, and 


Conſiſtency is quite loſt, and it becomes quite 

another ſort of Body, a Million of ſmall Atoms, 
a Heap of Corpuſcles or Sands: yet we ſuppoſe 
the Subſtance which once had the Qualities 


and 
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and that is, I Ay, ſolid Extenſiom or Matter, 
tho' 'tis broke into many little Subſtances or 
ſolid Extenſions. And in the ſame manner, 
becauſe we ſometimes call Solidity and Exten. 


ſion two Properties or Qualities of Body, we 


are too ready to imagine they may be ranked 
among thoſe many Qualities which may be 
changed, or removed and loft, while yet the 


Subſtance remains; whereas this is impoſ- 
2 fible. And yet perhaps this Imagination may 


be one of the Springs of our Miſtake. 
So in a Spirit or Soul, we find infinite Va- 
rieties of ThO oughts, Wiſhes, Deſires, perpe- 
tually altering and ſucceeding one another, 
and ſometimes contrary to one another; 
and yet we ſtppoſe, (and juſtly too) that che 
Suhſtance of the Spirit remains the ſame. 
But ſince we ſometimes call a Power of 
Thinking a Property of 4 Spirit, we are too 
eaſily leq to eine this alſo among thoſe many 
Qualities and Properties, which may be a 


tered while the Subſtance of the Soul re- 
mains; which] erhaps is impoſſible ; and yet 
this may be the firſt Occaſion of our Mi- 
7 flake here. 

3 Secondly, de Sing or Ground: of 


Miſtake may be this: Moſt of theſe Things 


which are thus alter'd, while the Subſtance 


remains,” as in a Logical View they are called 
Qualities, ſo in a Grammatical View the 
Names of them end in n or rion, or neſt or 


80 or 10, &. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
* when- 


whenfocver we ſpeak of a Thing, Which by 
a. Grammatical Termination ſounds, like a 
Quality, (and is ſometimes /ogicaþy repreſent. 
cd.as a Quality) we ſuppoſe it loſcable while 
the Subſtance remains; and we fancy it to 


require ſome Subject in which it inheres, or 


lome Subſitratum or Subſtance to ſupport it: 
Thus for Inſtance; When we ſpeak of Mo- | 

710, or when we ſpeab of Gravity, we mean 
2 Quality or Property, which requires ſome- 
thing diſtinct from itſelf, and more ſubſtan- 
tial than itſelf, to ſupport this Quality; 
there muſt be ſome Subſtance: which may be | 
moved, or which may be beauy; and on this 
Account, when we ſpeak of Extenſion.andSo- Þ 
lidity, we are ready, to infer the {ame as we 
do concerning Mot ian or Gravity, i. e. that 


there muſt be ſome Being diſtin& from Ex- 
teuſion and q olidity to uphold theſe Qualities: 
But this is an Inference made without juſt 


Reaſon, and by meer Similarity of Sound and 
J A ĩᷣ ͤ obda ia: 
I might repreſent this Matter even by thoſe 
Qualities of Body, which are called by the 
very Names of Extenſion and Solidity taken 
in another Senſe. We uſe the Word Eæten- 
fon, when we ſee a Piece of Cloth or Spunge 
may be extended or ſtretch'd to a larger Size, 
or ſhrunk and contracted to a narrower; and 

this Extenſion or Stretching, as well as Con- 

traction or Shrinking, being alterable while 
the Cloth remains the ſame, we form an 
Löů1Xki‚nnn TT. neon 
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univerſal Idea of ZExteufon as a meer Quality; 
and indeed it is ſo when we uſe the Word to 


ſignify Stretching. . So uchen we feel a Piece 
of Wax hard to the Touch, we call it /o#id-: 


We melt it, and find. t has loſt its Hardneſs 
or & olidity, and thencewe'come' to call Co. 


dity univerſally a Quality; and indeed it is 
Join this Senſe, when it fignifies Hardneſs: 


Bur it does not at all follow, that Zætenſion 


when it ſignifies Length, Breadth and Depth, 


and is joined as it were in one Idea with o- 


lidit́, as that ſignifies Impenetrability, thould 
bea meer ee tho Exteuſion and Folidity 
| . lities, when one ſigni fies $7retch- 
ing, and 
| cheeſe ſolid Extenſion is repreſented in our 


e other ſignifies Hardneſs When 
Way of JENS as theprimary Idea of Mat- 


it is ſomething more than a meer 
Qualitj "For the Senſe rwhich the Words 
are uſed, when applied to Body in general, is 
very different from the former Signification 
when applied to Cloth or Wax. 
And if we will judge here 7 ac- 
ge of 
Qualities and Subſtances at other Times, f- 
lid Eæxtenſion may be properly a Subſtance : 
for whatfocyer Qualities in Bodies are chang- 
ed, this has the Character of Subſtance, for 


it is immatably the ſame. Matter is {61id 
Extenſion, and the ſame: ſolid Extenſion too, 


through all the infinite Varieties of Change 


5 bf. its other Properties: This can never be 
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loſt, eill the Matter itſelf be deſtroyed or an- 
nihilated; nor can this be diminiſned or in- 


creaſed, but by N or —_— the 


Matter. 

In the ſame manner, when we think ofa | 
Man that has a Power of remembring, of 
inventing, or of compoſing well, or of moy- 


ing his Limbs, we call thefe Powers Modes, 
Properties or Qualities; weobſerve that in 


Sickneſs and Diſorders of Animal Nature, a 


Man may in a great meaſure loſe theſe nne 
and yet his Soul or Spirit continue the ſame 
in Subſtance ſtill; and therefore we ſuppoſe 
the Powers of a Soul univerſally to be all 
1 ; whereas in Truth the Power of 
Thinkmg, i. e. of Perceiving and Willing, is 
never loſeable; it remains as long as the Soul 
continues a Soul; and therefore this Power 
of Thinking may be the very Subject or 


Jubſtance of the Soul, in which all other 


Powers of the Soul inhere. 
There is yet a third Reaſon why we are ſo 


ready to make ſolid Extenſion to be two meer 


Qualities of Body or Matter, rather than the 
Subſtance of it; and that is, that we fancy 

them to be two very different Things in the 
Eſſence of Body; and that Solidity may be 
deſtroy'd, and yet the Extenſion remain, and 
become empty Space: So that Solidity looks 


like a ſort of Quality, which may be, of may 


not be added to the ſame individual Portion 


of E — Wh ereas in Truth dolidity and 
E æten. 
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Extenſion conſidered in Body, are but as one 
Thing; for if you take away the Extenſion, 
I am ſure Solidity is entirely loſt: and if you 
deſtroy the Solidity, that very Extenſion and 
Dimenſion of that Body is allo deſtroyed and 
| loft, and there remains nothing but Empti- 
' neſs and void Space; which according to my 
beſt Opinion is a meer Nothing, or an abſtract 
' Tdea.' When therefore you ſpeak of ſuper- 
adding Solidity to Extenſion, or making Body 
of it inftead-of Space, you do really in your 
Ideas only introduce the Subſtance of Body, 
| Where before there was meer Emptineſs, or 
nothing at all. Solidity in its own Nature, 


' howſoever the Name of it may ſound, is 


really a Thing too ſolid and ſubſtantial to be 
ſuperadded as a meer Quality to the Exten- 
ſion of Space: for the Solid itſelf has an in- 
dividual Extenſion or Dimenſions of irs own, 
very different from the ſuppoſed Extenſion of 
Space. Nor can this ſuperadded Quality of 
Solidity turn Space into Body in any other 
Senſe, than by bringing in a real Subſtance in 
the room of a meer Nothing. 

Thus I have pointed out ſome of the Cauſes 
and Springs of our Miſtake in this Matter. 
Now let it be obſerved, that having been 
wont to conceive theſe Ideas of Thinking 
Power and of ſolid Extenſion, in our common 
and familiar Way of Diſcourſe, under the 

Form of Qualities, when we grow learned, 

we range them under the Head of Qualitiec, 
by F-3 - Moder 
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Modes or Properties in Logich:; which 


want Subſtances to ſupport them; a d there- 
by we are more 5 in ſuppoſing there 
muſt be ſome other Sul 


— 


hinted before, from the Sound of the Termi- 
nations ic in Solidity, and ſion in Extenſion, 
which are the uſual Terminations of the 


Names of Qualities, which Names are called 


Abſtrafts* ; and this perſuades us that there 
are ſome Concretes * belonging to them, i. e. 


dome different Schecks er Subſtances uphold. 
ing and ſupportiog-thele Ab/irad? Names of 


Qaalities: Thus by Grammarzcel Names 
and Terminations, and by Logical Methods 


of ranging them, We are led inſenſibly to ſup- 
pole ſolid Extenſion and a Power, off Cogita- 
tion to be meer Qualities, and that there is, 
or muſt be, ſome unknown ſort of Thing cal- 
led Subſtauc? to uphold them; And thus per- 


4 . 


Note, The Name of Aitra# is given to a Word that 
ſignifies a Quality, as, 7/hitene/;, without including the 
Subſtance, or the Thing that is White; wher as the 
Word i} hite is a Contrete, becauſe it denotes the hin or 


Subſtance together with the Quality. And by theſe Di- 


ſtinctians of Words we are, too often drawn into Miſtakes, 
and imagine all abſtrat? Words, and all concrete Words, to 
confine their Ideas to the ſame Limits and Regulations, But 
we ought to remember that 7 hings are made by God and 


Nature; Mords are made hy MAun, and ſometimes applied in 


7 9 F « 4.4. * . 
a Wey not exactly agrecable to what I hings and 4deas:re- 
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nu < other Subſiratum: or Subſtance 
or Support to uphold them, as all qthet.Qua- 
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haps Men frame to themſelves new and ima- 
ginary Beings, which have no Exiſtence, in 
Nature; aud at the ame time confeſs they 
are unknown and unknowable, and that they 
have no Ideas of them, and know- not What 
they are; aid I think I have ſhewn that 
Nature has no need of them, and therefore 
Fancy need not give them an Exiſtenee. 

Ta conclude; 1 have reaſon Ber Cc again to 
repeat the judicious Remark of Mr. Locke, 


That we /0nght to put Things together as 


well ar we can; but after all, there are 
ſeveral Things which will tot be bundled 
up together under onr Ways of ſpeuting. 
We have. uſually ranged Salidity and Hæ- 


tenſion, and a Power of  Thinking,/ under 


the general Head of Qualities or Properties 5 


and becauſe we have not ſo many Words as 


we have Ideas, nor particular Words for 
Things in the various Relations in which 


| we ſurvey them, we ſeem to have Occaſion 


ſometimes to ſpeak of theſe Things as Pro- 
erties or Qualities, and ſometimes as Sub- 


ffances.” We tpeak of them as Qualitier or 


Properties, when we call Matter and Spi- 


rit two Subſtances, which are diſtinguiſhed 
by their primary Qualities or Properties of 
ſolid Extenſion and of Cogitation: But this 
ſhould not forbid us to range them in ano- 


ther View under the general Head of Sub- 
tance alſo, ſince they are two general Sub- 


trata or Subjects of all other imaginable 
1 EF: | x 4 * 
8 Fx Quali- 
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#alities that can belong to Body or Mind. 
And if we will but allow theſe two to be reai 
3 we are furniſhed with Subſtrate 
or Subjects ſufficient for all our modal or 
qualitative Ideas to inhere in, and we need 


no further Debate about this ſtrange Thing 


See. 


If, after all, we find Difficulties in adjuſt- 
ing theſe Speculations with a perfect Accu- 


racy, let us remember, that our Underſtand- 
ings are very imperfect Powers; that Forms 
of Learning as well as unlearned Prejudices 
| ſometimes lead us into Miſtakes; and that 
all Things will not eaſily be collected and 
bound up under our Grammatical and Lo- 
gical Ways of ſpeaking, and confin'd to 
, 36 boob 0,15 wo of 
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"ESSAY. III 


e the Original of our Percep- 
lions and Ideas. 


ATE ER Malebranche, who was an 
admirable Writer in the laſt Age, and 
E has many excellent Chapters in his 
| Treatiſe of The Search after Truth, yet has 
vented a ſtrange Opinion, that we /ee all our 
Tdeas in God. Tis the known and diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of this rational Author, that 
he falls into a ſort of Enthuſiaſm in his Doc- 
trine concerning our Ideas of Things, and 
their Original. He ſuppoſes God to contain 
in himſelf all material Beings in a ſpiritual 
Manner; which he calls the intelligible Sun, 
Moon, Trees, and Stars, the intelligible 
World, and intelligible Extenſion: And that 
created Minds receive all their Ideas of ex- 
ternal Objects, by contemplating this intel- 
ligible World which exiſts in God; which he 
explains, and attempts to prove at large in 
the ſixth Chapter of the third Book, Part II. 
and to prepare the Way, he labours to refute 
all other Opinions in the ſive Chapters pre- 
ceding. But among all theſe lions of 
the original Ideas, he has neither exactly pro- 
1 nor refuted the true Carteſian n 
wic 
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which, with a little Alteration, ſeems the 


moſt evident and moſt defenſible of all: And 


this I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe in ſeveral 
Theles in a diſtin manner, wherein we ſhall 


ſee how far God concurs in the Ideas Lys 


by the Mind. 5 
L The Soul of Man is 4 Thinking Being, 


| created and preſeryed with all its 8 
by God the Almighty Spirit. The C. 


ſian Writers make ſelf-ſubſiſtent and per 
tual Cogitation to be the intimate Eſſence 
and Nature of it: But I had father ſay. It is 
a Power of Thinking, 2.e. of Perceiving and 
Willing in continua At; and conſequently, 
tis created capable of forming or receiving 


Ideas in the Mind, as well as of exerting Vo- 


litions, or Acts of the Will. And as tis 
brought into Being by the creative Power of 
God, fo tis the Almighty conſerving Power 
of God that maintains its Being, with this 
Capacity of Perception; and it is his com- 


mon providential Concourſe that. continues it 


in conſtant, Act: By which mean no more 
rhan the ſame creating, conſervir and con- 
curring Influence of 15 whereby all e 
were produced at firſt, 7 5010 "Fa petfiſt 
now in Being, and act or are ed: 17775 ding 
to their Natures, - and the Lavgivent t heyy 
the Creator. 

II. How the Soul of Man Loris or acc 5 
lt or intellectual Ideas, z, e, the Ideas of 


itſelf, of its own Actions, and the Ideas of other 


Minds 


„ our Ideas. 75 
Minds or Spirits, we cannot conceive any 
otherwiſe than by its own immediate Conſci- 
ouſneſs of itſelf and its Actions, by turning 

its Thoughts inward upon its own Exiſtence, 
Nature, Perceptions and Volitions, Operati- 
ons and Affections, and by the Remembrance 
of and Reflections upon its.own Modifica- 
tious, as well as by irs own Conſciouſneſs of 
them at firſt: This is what Mr. Zocke calls 
the Knowledge of Things, or gaining Ideas 
| by Reflection. Tis by this means we form 
or acquire all our Ideas of ''Underftanding,. 
Will,, Spirit, Afent, Diffent, Fear, Hope, &c. 
III. How the Soul gains any new Ideas of 
| bodily Things, when it is in a ſeparate State, 
we are not ſo well capable of determining, 
till we, arrive at that State ourſelves. But in 
this preſent State of Union with a Body, we 
may give ſome happy Gueſſes how we come 
to form corporeal Ideas, or to acquire Senſa- 
tions of what relates to the Body. This is 
what Mr. Locke chiefly: calls gaining Ideas by: 
Senſation. And in order to this we muſt 
firſt conſider, whether a Spirit could receive 
any Senſations from Matter, without a ſpe- 
cial Union to ſome particular Body; and then 
what is meant by the Union of a Spirit to a 
IV. As to the Firſt, we cannot conceive 
how a Spirit can receive any Senſations or 
Ideas from corporeal Objects, without its 
particular Union to ſome certain Body by — 
. Go 
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God who created it. Since Body and Spirit 
are of ſuch widely different Natures, that it 
is impoſſible they ſhould touch one another, 
a Body cannot give notice to a Soul to raiſe 
any Idea or Perception in it by a Jog or Shake 
of any kind. 7) 
Beſides, when any particular Body moves, 
can all Spirits perceive it? No ſurely. Or can 
any one Spirit receive Senſations from the 
Motions of all Bodies in the World? By no 
means. Either of theſe is a moſt extravagant 
Fancy, contrary to all Experience. It is 
evident, that one particular Soul receives 
Senſations immediately from one particular 
animal Body, and from that alone: Other 
Bodies can impreſs no immediate Senſations 
or Ideas on that Spirit“. Now, why is it 
only from this one Body, that this one Spirit 
can receive Impreſſions or Senſations? The 
Soul did not chuſe this Body to make itſelf 
conſcious of its Motions: much leſs could 
the Body chuſe this Soul, to impreſs Senſa- 
I do not pretend to determine here, that it is not 
poſſible, in the Nature of Things, for one Soul to be con- 
ſcious of the Motions of two, or of twenty Bodies; nor 
do I know that the Nature of Things forbids two or more 
Souls to receive Senſations from one Body. Either of 
theſe, for ought I know, is very poſſible, if God pleaſe 
to appoint it. All that T maintain here is, that this is 
not the preſent Courſe of Nature, or ' ſettled Order of 
Things in our World; and much leſs have Souls or 
Bodies any ſuch Original innate Power in themſelves 
to hold immediate or reciprocal ' Communications with 


tions 
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tions on it: Nor can it be reſolved into any 
thing but the Will and Appointment of the 
great God their common Creator, who made 
this Soul and this Rays and united them into 
Ss a Man > : 
V. We are in 1 the next Place then to en- 
| quire what is meant by the Union of a Spi- 
ritt to a particular Body, or wherein n it 
conſiſt. | 
When we ſay a Spirit is e to an ani- 
mal Body, this doth not mean mutual touch- 
ing of each other; for, as we ſaid before, this 
is impoſſible. Tangere vel tangi niſi corpus 
nulla poteſt rec. Lucretius is here in the 
right: But the chief Thing wherein this Union 
between an individual human Body and an 
individual Spirit conſiſts, ſo far as we can find 
it, lies in theſe two Laws or r 
of God our Creator. 
1. That when ſome particular Impreſſi ons 
are made, or particular Motions are excited 
in that Part of that individual Body which 
s called the Senſory, whether they ariſe with- 
in itſelf, or are convey'd from the outward 
Organs of Senſe, or any other Parts of Bo- 
dy by means of the Nerves, God hath power- 
fully ordained, that that individual Spirit ſhall 
have ſuch particular Perceptions or Senſations, 
or ſuch Ideas of outward Objects. 
2. That when that Spirit wills to raiſe ſuch 
ticular Motion in the Limbs, or in ſuch 
Parts of the Body as God hath ſubjected to 
voluntary 
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voluntary Motion, he hath powerfully or- 


dain'd that ſuch a Motion ſhall be preſently 


excited by the Means of the Nerves: or 


Muſcles in thoſe Limbs or thoſe Parts, upon 
the meer Volition of the Soul ; for we have : 


no Knowledge of any other executive Power 


that does this: All that we are conſcious of 
is, that the Soul wills, and the Body moves. 
In theſe two Things chiefly conſiſts the 


Union of Soul and Body. 


VI. Here it may be proper to oben char 


5 there is ſome particular Part of that Body, 
which may be called as it were the commer 


Senſory, or the Palace of the Soul; not 


where ſhe reſides, as in a roper place, (as 
will appear hereafter) but where ſhe receives 


immediate Notices of Things that relate to 
the Body, and where ſhe hath more imme- 
diate Influence in moving the Nerves and 
Muſcles, which ſerve to move the Limbs 


and movable Parts of the Body *. Now, 


this is evidently the Brain, or ſome ſpecial 


Part of the Brain, which appears from thele | 


three Things eminently. 
I/. Becauſe all the Nerves, whoſe Extremi- 


ties are wrought into the ſeveral Organs of 


Senſe, (v:z.) the Eye, the Ear, the eh 


* Des-Cartes and his F = 02255 ſuppoſed chi common 


8 Senſory was the Pincal- Gland, which is ſituated almoſt in 


the middle of the Brain ; a ſome of their Reaſons for it 
are not contemptible, tho* I can by no means confine the 
Segſory to ſuch narrow Limits, 


he 


CH 
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< Tonga ue and Palate, have their Spring or 
Origin in the Brain ; and the Nerves' which 
ſubſerve the general Senſe of feeling, and 
which arc ſpread through all the Body, have 
their Origin there alſo : And thus Wen the 
outward xtremity, or other End of thoſe 
Nerves, is moyed or affected. any way, the 
Motion is communicated immediately to the 
inward Origin of them in the Brain, to give 
notice of all Things that affect the outward 


or my diſtant Parts of the Body, whether 


they 


e Shapes, Motions, Colours, Sounds, 


Taſtes, Smells, Heats, - Colds, Sc. And 


it is by means of theſe Nerves alſo, which 


have their Origin in the Brain, that every 
extreme Part of the Body is put into Motion 


at the Will or Command of the Soul. It 


ſeems. proper therefore to ſuppoſe the Soul 


ro have its more immediate Government and 


Operations near the Origin of the Nerves, 


which are ſo much. the Inſtruments of its 
Perceptions and Operations. Now, to con- 
firm is by Experiment, I add, 

.24ly, If any of the Limbs. are cut or 
bruiſed, while there is a Ligament tied ſo 
hard round the Limb, that there can be no 


Communication of that Motion by the Neryes 


to the Brain, the Soul feels it not, the Man 


{ hath no Perception or Senſation of it. And 
ift the Nerves which go from the Brain to any 
Limb are cut, the Will cannot make that 


Limb move 
34h, 


8 The Original Ess Ax III. 
3a, When we ſet ourſelves to think or 
ſtudy, we feel and are conſcious that we em- 
ploy ſome operative Power or Powers with- 
in the Scull, and perhaps generally a little 
within the Forehead: And the Reaſon why 
we feel it there is, becauſe the corporeal 
Motions and Traces are there formed, and 
preſerved, and renewed, which ſerve to raiſe 
or awaken Ideas in the Mind, and which are 
ordained to miniſter to the Soul in its intel- 
lectual or ſenſitive Operations while *tis in 
this united Sete... 1 
VII. The Perceptions which a Spirit has 
by means of its Union with the Body in this 
reſent State, are chiefly of theſe three Kinds. 
1. Such as have no external Objects for 
their Exemplar, nor do they ſo much as ſeem 
to want any; for they are not Repreſenta- 
tions of Objects, but meer Senſations of the 
Soul: Such are Hunger, Thirſt, Pleaſure, 
Eaſe, Pain, and in general our Appetites and 
Paſſions. Tho' fome of theſe, (big.) Eaſè, 
Pain, &c. may be occaſioned by out ward 
Objects, yet we are in no great Danger here 
of making a falſe Judgment about them, and 
of imagining that theſe Perceptions have any 
Reſemblance to thoſe outward Objects which 
are the Cauſes or Occaſions of them. No 
Man thinks there is Pain in the Sword that 
wounds him and gives him Pain. Pleaſure 
and Pain appear to be meer Sen ſatious, rather 
than proper Ideas; yet tis granted 3 

5 orm 


of our Ideas. 8f 
form an Idea of them afterward, by conſi- 
dering what thoſe Senſations are, or by re- 
flecting on what we feel; and thence we 
gain the Ideas of Hunger, Thirſt, Pain. Plea- 
fare, &c. which very Senfations are the Ex- 
emplars or Patterns of thoſe Ideas. 
2. Another ſort of Perceptions which we 
obtain by Union with the Body, are ſueh as 
ſeem to be proper Ideas, rather than meer 
| Senſations, yet they have no real Objects 
without, which are the proper Exemplars of 
thoſe Ideas; there is no outward Being which 
thoſe Ideas are like, and yet they ſeem to re- 
preſent ſome outward Originals or Exemplars, 
and we are ready to ſuppoſe they have ſome- 
thing from without that reſembles them: Such 
are the ſecondary and /enfible Qualit ies of Bo- 
dies, (viz) Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
| Cold, Heat, &c. Theſe have been abundant- 
ly phy by Philoſophers not to have any 
real Exiſtence in outward Objects, ſuch as we 
| perceive them; and tho' we generally call 
them Ideas becauſe they ſeem to repreſent out- 
ward Objects, yet really they are meer Seufa- 
tions which the God of Nature has ordained 
to ariſe in us on occaſion of ſome Motions, 
Strokes and Impreſſions, which outward Ob- 
jects raiſe or form upon our Organs of Senſe, 
and which are thence conveyed to the Brain or 
common Senſory. See Mr. Locke's excellent 
Diſcourſe on that Subject, Z/ay, Book II. 
(Chap. 8. . 
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nience to Human Life ariſing from this Mi- 


itſelf ro have the Sound in it, as if I believed 


248 
en OS FF ͤ error ofe He Ig nor eee —_— . => K — A 7 0 , G 
as — — — — 


ſtake; and they are or may be convinced 


It is granted here, that the Bulk or vul- 

gar Part of Mankind, are deceived in paſſing 
a raſſi Judgement, that there are ſuch Quali- 
ties in outward Objects as reſemble theſe I- 
deas in the Mind; yet there is no Inconve- 


fake; for all the valuable Purpoſes in Life 
are anſwered by theſe Senſations, ſince we 
have ſufficient notice thereby what Objects 
are the Cauſes of them, whether theſe Ob- 
jects are real outward Exemplars of them, 
and do reſemble them or not. If I know 
that Wormwood will give me a bitter Taſte, 
and a Bell will make a tinkling Sound, I can 
judge as well how. or when to uſe Worm» 
wood or a Bell, while I lye under this Mi- 
ſtake, and while I ſuppoſe the //ormwood it- 
{elf to have the Bitterneſs in it, and the Bell 


this Sound and this Bitterneſs to be only Sen- 
lations in my Mind, of which the Bell and 
the Wormæwood are. the Cauſes or Occaſions. 
And as for Perſons of Science and Enquiry, 
there are Ways and Means of Experiment 
and Reaſoning, whereby they may find out 
and have actually found out this vulgar Mi- 


and aſſured that theſe Ideas of ſenſiblèe Qua- 
{ities have no external Reſemblances to the 
Objects which excite them, and thus they | 
may undeceive themſelves. . 
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| = of our Ideas. „ 
Now in forming theſe Ideas of ſecondary 
or ſenſible Qualities, there is no need that 
the Traces upon the Brain, which are the 
more immediate Occaſion of them, fhould 


any way reſemble the Ideas, ſince there is 


no real Reſemblance in the outward Object. 
themſelves, which are the prime or remote 


Occaſions of them: But God has ordained, _ 
that whenſoever ſuch Motions and Traces 


are form'd in the Brain, the Soul ſhould im- 
mediately form ſuch Ideas, or have ſuch Per- 
ceptions raiſed in it. 5 

3. The laſt ſort of Perceptions which the 
Soul acquires by its Union to the Body, are 
ſuch as Mer nen 


of theſe Ideas or Perceptions, as well as the 
Cauſes or Occaſions of them; ſuch are the 


Ideas of Extenſſon, Solidity, Body, with all 


the primary Qualities of it, ſuch as Shape, 


Keſt, Motion, Size and Situation. 


_ *Tis moſt ne not ſuffici- 
ently evident, that theſe do exiſt without us 
in ſuch a manner as we perceive them; and 


That for this Reaſon among others, that we 
have notice of them by the Touch, as well as 
by the Sight; and we cannot ſuppoſe that 


God has ſo formed our Natures, that two 
Senſes ſhould join to deceive us, when we 
have no way left to undeceive our ſelves. 
Now in theſe laſt Ideas, we may ſuppoſe 
thar the Strokes or Traces which are formed 
ODE >> G 2 


proper Objects without itſelf, 
which are the true Originals and Exemplars 
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or Motions thereof have ſome Reſemblance 


ſions of them. So the very Figures of a 


Senſory in ſimilar or correſpondent Figures. 


ſo much reſemble the external Objects that 


upon a Mind or Spirit, to excite or form 


ferent in their whole Nature, ſince all Con- 
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on the Organs of Senſe, and which are con- 
veyed thence to the Brain, may in the Shapes 


to the external Objects which are the Occa- 


Triangle or Square, of a Houſe or Tree, of 
a flying Bird or falling Hail, are traced upon 
the Retina or inward Net-work of the Eye, 
and perhaps conveyed thence to the common 


VIII. Tho' the Traces and Impreſſions 
which are made on the Brain ſhould never 


ſtrike and impreſs them there, that is, tho 
a Triangle drawn in a Paper ſhould form a 
Triangle in the Eye, and impreſs or con- 
vey the ſame Figure to the common Senſory, 
yet theſe impreſſions cannot of themſelves 
have an efficacious and immediate Influence 


ſimilar Ideas in it: For ſince Mind and 
Body are two diſtinct Beings ſo entirely dif- 


tact between Mind and Body is impoſſible, 
we cannot conceive how any corporeal Mo- 
tions or Figures impreſſed or traced in the 
Brain, ſhould have an efficacious Power in 
and of themſelves to give any Notices to the 
Soul, or to raiſe Perceptions or Ideas in a 
Mind or Spirit. 135 
"Tis not therefore any corporeal Traces, 
Motions or Impreſſions in the Brain, whether 
: mn > lla 


of a Tim. MW 


ſimilar or diſſimilar to the Objects or Things 
which occaſion them, that can be in a moſt 
proper Senſe the ſelf-ſufficient and effective 
Cauſes of thoſe ſpecial Ideas or Perceptions 
in the Soul, which are occaſion'd by them. 


IX, Vet ſince it appears by univerſal Ex- 


perience, that whenſoever theſe particular 
Motions or Traces are impreſt by outward 
Objects on the Senſes, and by them conyey'd 
to the Brain, ſuitable and peculiar Ideas are 
alſo raiſed or formed in the Mind, we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that God the Creator or- 
dainedjby an Almighty Volition, that this 
ſhould be the Way whereby the Mind ſhould 


acquire or form theſe Ideas: And 'tis God 


alſo who ordained, that whenſoever the Soul 
wills to move the Limbs of the Body, the 
Body ſhould exert thoſe particular Moti- 
. cb Dre 
And indeed it is in this divine Decree or 
Law of Creation, which runs through all 


Ages, and exerts its perpetual Influence in all 


Mankind, that the Union or rather Unition 
of a particular Soul and particular Body con- 
fiſts. When a human Body is ſo far formed 
as to be fit to receive ſuch Impreſſions on 
the Brain, and fit ro exert ſuch Motions of 
the Limbs, then it may be probably ſuppo- 


ſed the creating Influence of God exerts itſelf - 


in cauſing a Spirit to exiſt, and in this man- 
ner to be united to this human Body. 


G6 x4 - Then 
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86 The Original Es sa III. 

Then begins the Communication between 
Soul and Body, which continues during the 
Life of this animal Nature Then the Tra- 


ces in the Brain, that are formed by ſome pe- 


culiar Diſpoſitions or Irritations of the Fibres 
in the Stomach or Throat, occaſion rhe firſt 
ſort of Senſation, (vzz.) Hunger or I hirſt, 
Pleaſure or Pain: Then thoſk peculiar Im- 
reſſions in the Brain, which are raited b 


the ſecondary or ſenſible Qualities of Body, 


produce in the Soul a ſecond ſort of Percep- 
tions, which are alſo called Ideas, ſuch as 
the Perception of particular Colours, Taſtes, 
and Smells: And then alſo theſe ſpecial Mo- 
rions or Traces on the Brain, which are 
raiſed by the primary Qualities of corporeal 
Objects, ſuch as Shape, Motion, Size, Sc. 
raiſe in the Soul the third ſort of Perceptions, 
or thoſe proper Ideas which are ſimilar to 
and e. with the outward Objects 
which are the occaſion of thoſe Impreſſions. 
Thus the Mind gains theſe three ſorts of 
Perceptions; but all theſe are originally ow- 
ing to the powerful Appointment of God 
uniting a Soul and Body according to theſe 
Laws. | ny | | 1 8 3 | 
Thus perhaps in the moſt ſtrict and phi- 
loſophical manner of ſpeaking, neither the 
external. Objects, nor the Impreſſions made 
by them on the Brain, are ſufficient to be the 

cal proper producing or efficient” Cauſes of 
the Ideas in the Mind, ſince Body cannot - 
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fect Spirit by any Properties chat we know in 


it. Nor is the Mind itſelf a proper, imme- 
diate, ſole or ſovereign Cauſe of her own 
Senfations or corpereal Ideas; for how;ſhould 
the Mind know what Senſations or Ideas to 


form or excite, when any particular Strokes 
are form'd in the Brain, ſince ſhe can per- 


ceive no real and natural Jogg or Admoni- 
tion from any corporeal Impreſſions, Traces, 


or Images ? Beſides, if the Mind has any Hint 


what Ideas to form or excite, then it already 


perceives thoſe Objects, or it has thoſe Per. 


ceptions, and it is ufeleſs to formamew one. 
X. It follows then, that the original, true 
and proper Cauſe of thoſe Ideas is the prime 


Almighty Volition of God, as Creator and 


— of all Thin py which in itſelf be- 
ing fimple and eternal, produces all manner 
of ſimple and complex,. a4 and ſubſtan- 
tial Beings, in their various determined Sea- 
ſons, by thoſe Mediums, and aceording to 
that Order and Connexion of Things which 
itſelf firſt eſtabliſned in the Clog, And 


the Production of all Thin 1755 in this manner 


e be Properly called, The Order or Lau 
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88 The Original Es sAx III. 

cular Traces and Images on the Brain, are 
the occaſional. and natural Cauſes of theſe 
8 or Ideas. 

Thus we muſt grant alſo, chat the Voli- 
tion of the Mind to move the Arm or the 
Tongue, may be called the natural Cauſe of 
the Motion of thoſe Members, for tis ac- 
cording to a Law of Nature, which God 
the Creator has appointed; tho the Influence 
Which that Volition has on that Motion, be 
not ſo properly natural and efficacious, as to 

be ſufficient in and of itſelf; but the Eſſica- 
cy rather proceeds from the Almighty Voli- 
tion of God thus uniting the Soul to an ani- 
mal Body, according to theſe Laws of his 
own: 1 Of which ſee more 
afterwards. 4 

XII. Tis no difficult Matter to alloy this 
: Account of Things to be true. Concerning 
the Influence that Mind has on Body, or Bo- 
dy has on Mind, and to aſcribe it all to the 
ſupreme and efficacious Appointment or Will 
of God, when great Philoſophers now adays 


+ es, "ks Words Nature and natural may be taken i in 
two Senſes; Firſt, they may denote an original Power in 
Matter and Mind, ſufficient mutually to influente each o- 
aach ariſing from their very — or Eſſence and Con- 
ſtitution: Now ſuch a native or natural Power is deny'd : 
And yet this Power may be called natural, with Regard - 

the Conſtitution of Man, as conſiſting of a Soul and 

ody unnited ; + becauſe God has appointed them by his 
Almighty Will to act in this manner mutually on each o- 
ther in their State of nion, and thus he has made it, a 


Law 7 their Nature. | : 
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ſuppoſe the mutual Influence of Bodies moy- 


ing each other not to be ſo evidently the 


proper, native, and neceſſary Effect of thoſe 
material Beings on each other, but rather 
of ſome divine Appointment, or certain Laws 


of Nature which God has made. Thus we 


ſay, that the Bowl A in Motion ſtriking the 
Bowl B at Reſt, naturally cauſes it to move, 
or produces Motion in it; although perhaps 
the Motion of the Bowl 5 more properly 
proceeds from the efficacious and original 
Appointment of the Creator, who wills that 


one Body ſhould move when another ſtrikes. 


ainſt it. 


Nr. Locke, in Book II. of his Eſay. Chap. 
23. F. 28. ſuppoſes the Communication of 
Motion from one Body to another by Impulſe 


to be as hard to be accounted for as the Com- 


munication of Motion to a Body by any 


Thoughts or Volitions of the Mind : And 
it is ſtill more juſtly ſuppoſed, that Sir 1/aac 


Newton's Doctrine of the Influences of At- 


traction or Gravitation Which the Planets have 
upon each other at ſuch immenſe Diſtances 
of empty Space, muſt be reſolved into ſuch 


a Law of Nature or efficacious divine Ap» 


poimmſeht;: 150 5079 
And yet we ſtill uſe the common Methods 


of Speech, and ſay, that the Bowl ſtriking 


the Bowl B, naturally makes it move; that 
the Sun naturally cauſes the Planets to move 


or tend towards itfelf, and thereby keeps 
5 5 1 them 
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them in their ſeveral Orbits. And in the 
{lame manner we ſay, the Soul forins Ideas 
naturally by its Underſthnding or perceptive 
Power, and it moves the Limbs of the Body 
naturally by its Will: And unleſs we continue 
to uſe ſuch Forms of Expreſſion, which are 
the conſtant Language of God and Men in 
Scripture, and in all natural and civil Affairs, 
we ſhall almoſt deſtroy the very Notion of 

Cauſe and Effect among created Beings, and 
by introducing the Divine Agency immediate- 
1y into all particular Effects, and forming our 

Expreſſions according to it, we ſhall exclude 
all Dependency of created Beings upon each 
other, and their ſeveral Connexions which 


the God of Nature and of Order bas ordain d 


eng them. | 

The Laws cherefore, or Appointments 
which God has made, whereby Body moves 
Body, br whereby a Spirit moves a Body, or 


whereby a Body excites Ideas in a Spirit, may 


all be ealled natural, becauſe Nature is that 
Order which God the Creator has N. ee 
3 the Creatures he has made. 
XIII. When theſe Traces or Impreſlic ons 
are once formed in the Brain, to which ſuch 
particular Senſations or corporeal Ideas are 
ache by divine Appointment,” it muſt be 
obſerved that whenever theſe Traces or Im- 
preſſions are repeated or awaken'd in the Brain 
again, tho? there be no ſuch outward Object 
44rammb nor any ſuch. outward Cauſe to excite 


them, | 
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of. our Ideas. 91 


them, yet the Soul hath the fame Ideas or 
Senſations raiſed, repeated or awakened in 
it ; becauſe theſe Ideas or Senſations are im- 
mediately attachedito thoſe particular Motions 
in the Brain, and not to the outward Objects. 


bor to the firſt Cauſe of them. 
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Hence proceed the Powers of Imagination, 
and Memory, and Dreaming, &c. and for this 
Reaſon we may feel Hunger and Thirſt, Plea- 
ſure and Pain, eyen in Dreams, tho' then be 
no external Cauſes to excite them; and when 
we are awake we may raiſe Ideas of ten 
thouſand Shapes and Colours of ſenſible and 
bodily Objects which are abſent, when they 
have once formed their peculiar and Proper 
Traces on the Brain before 

When the ſame Ideas or Perceptions which 
we had before are again excited in the Soul, 
without the Preſence of the ſame Object or 
the ſame Occaſion, this is called Memory, 
ſuppoſing that we have a Conſciouſneſs that 

e had this Perception or this Idea before; 
eſpecially when the ſame Ideas have the ſame 
Qualities, and are joined or ſituated in the 
ſame manner as before: But if the Ideas are 
varied, inlarged, diminiſhed, multiplied, or 
joined and mingled in Forms and Qualities 
different from what we had in our firſt Per- 
ceptions of them, this is called W 
or the Power of Fancy. 

XIV. Tho' our intellectual Ideas, ſuch as | 
the Idea of Thought, Knowledge, Mill, Rea: 
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92 De Original Ess Ax III. 
ſon, Spirit, &c. are not originally formed in 
us by Impreſſions or Traces made on the 
Brain, but by a Conſciouſneſs of and Reflec- 
tion upon the Powers and Operations of our 
own Souls, as was ſaid before, yet while we are 
in this State of Union with the Body, it is high- 
ly probable that theſe very Ideas are quickly 
attached to ſome Words or Sounds which 
make their Impreſſions on the Brain; and 
therefore when theſe Impreſſions in the Brain 
are again repeated, or theſe Traces awakened 
by theſe Words or Sounds, the Soul has theſe 
intellectoal Ideas which are attached to them, 
repeated or raiſed afreſh, and they become ac- 
tually preſent to the Mind: and thus we are 
aſſiſted in the Memory or Recollection even 
of intellectual Things by animal Nature in this 
preſent State: for tho' our intellectual Ideas 
themſelves cannot be traced, nor drawn, nor 
3 on the Brain, and conſequently can 
ave no ſimilar Impreſſions made there, yet 
they may be cloſely connected or attached 
by Cuſtom to certain corporeal Motions, Fi- 
gures, Strokes or Traces which may be ex 
cited or delineated there; which Traces or 
Motions were firſt raiſed by the reading or 
hearing Words written ot ſpoken, which were 
deſigned to ſignify thoſe incorporeal Ideas or 
Objects. | | TP 
XV. When the Soul ſets itſelf by an Act of 

its Will to recolle& any former Ideas, cor- 
poreal or intellectual, it is very probable that 
EO e ir 
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of our Ideas. 92 
it employs ſome finer or more ſpirituous Parts 


of animal Nature to open all the kindredTraces 
that lie in that part of the Brain, till at laſt it 


lights upon that particular Trace which is con- 


nected with the deſired Idea, and immediately 
the Soul perceives and acknowledges it. Tis in 
this manner that we hunt after a Name that 
we have almoſt forgotten; as for Inſtance, ſup- 
poſe the Name be Tompkins, we think ofall the 
Names that end in ins, (viz.) Wzlkins, Wat- 
kins, Jenkins, Hopkins, &c. till at laſt we 
light upon the Name Tompkins which we 
ſought; or ſuppoſe we ſeek after the Name 
or Idea of a Temple, we rummage over the 
Traces of Houſe, Building, Palace, Church, 
till we light on the Idea and Word Temple. 
Thus we have ſeen the Way and Manner 


whereby the Soul of Man comes to acquire its 
Ideas at firſt, both of corporeal and intellec- 


tual Objects, and that is, by Senſation and 
Reflection; we have alſo made a probable gueſs 
how theſe Ideas are treaſured up and recollec- 
ted while the Mind is united to the Body. 


XVI. But beſides theſe two ſorts of Ideas. 


there is a third ſort which are properly called 


 abſtrafted Ideas; ſuch as are not the expreſs 


Repreſentations of any corporeal or ſpiritual 
Beings juſt as they exiſt, but are as it were a 
Part of our Ideas of ſome ſpiritual or corpo- 
real Things abſtracted from the other Parts; 


or at leaſt they are Ideas drawn from their real 


or ſuppoſed Properties abſtracted from the Be- 
1 ings 
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94 The Original FE:88av III. 
ings themſelves, or from ſome Modes or Af- 
fections of theſe corporeal or ſpiritual Beings, 
or ſometimes from the meer Relations that 
ſeveral Beings bear to one another. Of theſe 
Abſirattions there are ſeveral Sorts and De- 
grees, and conſequently there are Ideas en 
are more or leſs abſtracted. 

The firſt Sort of theſe Ideas, which are leaſt 
abſtracted, are Ideas of common and general 
kinds of Being drawn from Particulars or In- 
dividuals; ſuch as a Man, a Bird, a Flower, 
a Pigeon, a Spirit, &c. Now theſe abſtract 
Ideas are formed in this manner. I ſee ſeveral 


Pigeon, I obſerve they are Birds of ſuch a 


Shape, and Size, and Motion; one is of a 
dark brown Colour, a ſecond is white, and a 
third is ſpeckled : but I omit or leave our theſe 

particular Colours, and all other Peculiarities 
in which they differ, and abſtracting from 
them the Things in which they agree, I keep 
thoſe only in mind, ((v:s.) a Bird of ſuch a 
Shape, S12e, and Motion, and I call this a 
Pigeon nov this is a general Name for all the 
Birds of that Kind, and this we call an ab/trac- 


ted Tdea. So we form the general Idea of a Si- | 


rit, by conſidering the Soul of Peter, Thomas, 
George, &c. and leaving out their different 


perſonal Properties and individual Circum- 


ſtances, we retain only thoſe Ideas wherein 
they all agree, and call that a Spirit. 

Note, This firſt Sort of abſtract Ideas may 
Nil be — corporeal or intellectual Ideas, 


according 
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Fit of our Ideas. 95 
according to the Nature of the Objects whence 
we derive them, tho'they are not compleatly 
like thoſe Objects, becauſe thgy repreſent but 


Part of the. I _ 
Now theſe abſtracted Ideas evidently ariſe 
from a Power that is in the Mind itſelf to ab- 
ſtract or divide one Part of an Idea from the 
other, or to ſeparate mingled Ideas and con- 
ceiye them apart. 2 1 


Another Sort of abſtracted Ideas, and which 
indeed are more properly called by that Name, 


are general Relations which ariſe from com- 


paring one thing with another, and from ob- 
erving the Relations that one thing bears to 
another: and then the Mind abſtracts thoſe 
Relations from the Things which are related, 


and treaſures up. thoſe Relations as a diſtin 


Sett of Ideas, even while the Things which 
are related, are neglected or forgotten; ſuch 
are Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Difference, W hole, 


Part, &c. I might give an Inſtance thus; 


when I ſee a Sword wound a Man, or when 
I am conſcious that my Soul forms an Ar- 
gument, I conceivethe Sword to be the Cav/e, 
and the Wound is the Effect; or I conceive 
the Soul is the Cauſe, and the Argument is the 


Effect: Then I reſerye theſe Ideas of Cauſe 


and Effect for general Uſe, and apply them 


very properly to a hundred other Cales, when 


I have no further thought of a Sword or a 


Soul, which occaſioned my firſt Ideas of 


Cauſality. Theſe are pure abſtratF Ideas. 
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Some abſolute Modes, Properties or Af. 


fections borrowed from individual Beings, as 


well as their ative Modes, or Relations, 
us uch kind of pure abſtrac- 


ted Ideas, ſuch are the Ideas of Eſſence, Exi- 


ſlence, Duration, Subſtance, Mode, &c. which 


are formed in this manner. Suppoſe I think of 
a Bowl as ſubſiſting by itſelf, and that it is 
both round and heavy; I conceive of the Bowl 


as a Subſtauce, and of Roundneſs and Heavi- 


neſs as Modes belonging to it: So when I 
think of a Spirit as a Thing that ſubſiſts of its 
ſelf, and that this Spirit is grieved or joy ful; I 
infer that Spirit is a Subſtance, and Joy and 


Grief are Modes of that Subſtance. Then I 


abſtract the Ideas of $ub/tance and Mode both 
from the corporeal and the ſpiritual Ideas 
which firſt occaſioned them; and tho' I think 
no more of a Bowl or a Spirit, of Round- 
neſs or Heavineſs, of Foy or Grief, yet J re- 


_ the abſtracted Ideas of Subſtance and 


ode, and apply them to a thouſand Things 

beſides. — e 5 
As the Ideas of Cauſe, and Subſtance, and 

Mode may be properly called pure abſtracted 


Ideas, ſo the Cauſality or the Subſlantiality of 


a Thing, or its Modality, are yet more ab- 
ſtracted Ideas, or have another Degree of Ab- 
ſtraction; for theſe Words ſignify only the 


View or Conſideration of a Thing as a Cauſe, 
as a Subſtance, or as a Mode. Such alſo are the 
Ideas of Genus and Species, of Noun, 8 


. of our Ideas. 95 


&c. wats Multitude of ſuch very abſtracted 


Ideas belong to common Speech as well as to 


learned Writings.” 3 
Here let it be noted, that the Ideas of Cau/?, 


Tn E fed, Subſtance, Mode, Likeneſs, Difference, 


and many other abſtracted Ideas of this fort, 
are preciſely the {ame Ideas; whether they are 


drawn originally from corporeal or from in- 


tellectual Beings, and therefore they are plain- 


ly different from the firſt fort of a Ideas 
which are either intellectual or corporeal; nor 
can theſe be ranked under either af, thoſe two 
Claſſes, for they are Ideas of another diſtinct 
kind. and make a Claſs of their own, 4. e. Pure 
, oo or 


If therefore we confine ourſelyes, ſtrictly 


and intircly to thoſe two Things which Mr. 


LY 


1 ä 4 4 - l 3 . L gy 4 r 
Locke aſſerts to be the Springs and Cauſes of 


all our Ideas, (vi, Senſation and Ræffect iu, 
without admitting this third Principle, (ig.) 
the Soul's Power of comparing Ideas and ab- 
ſtractius one ftom another, we ſhall hardly 
accouar for the numerous abſttacted Ideas 
Which we have, whereof many are neither 
intel l&ctual nor corporeal, tho” they are all 
evidericly at firſt deriv'd from corßoreal or 
al remote Springs of them may Þe Seglation 
Reflection, tho' theſe are not the immediate 
Cauſes of them. See rhore in the-Treatle'sr 
be r er 
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The common Opinion well refuted by 
Mr. Locke. | 
HE common Opinion of innate No- 
tions and innate Ideas, againftwhich 

Mr. Locke ſo earneſtly contends, I take 


to be this, (vig.) That there are ſome certain 
Ideas of Things, and ſome certain Propoſi- 


tions both of Speculation and Practice, or of 


Truth and Duty, which are explicitely 


wrought into the very Nature of Man, and 
are born with all Mankind: which Ideas and 
Propoſitions are ſuppoſed to be the firſt Princi- 
ples of our Knowledge, and original Rules of 


all our Judgments and Reaſonings about natu- 


ral or moral Subjects; that they ſtand in the 
Soul as Axiom or Maxime, and are the pro- 


poſitional Principles of our Religion and Vir- 


tue, of our Duty both to God and Man, tho 
they lie hid, and we are not actually conſcious 
of them till ſome ſpecial Occaſion calls them 


be Propoſitions are reckon d ſuch as theſe, 


forth to fight. 


1. Of 


ever a 
the Cauſe of itſelf: 'Tis impoſſible for a Thing 
to beJand not to be, in the ſame Senſe and at 
the ſame Time The Whole is greater than 
each Part, &c. . 
2. Of the Moral Kind, (viz.) Parents muſt 


be honoured : Falſhood muſt not be praftiſed 


to our Neighbour : Injury muſt not be done : 
Contracts ſhould be fulfilled, e. 
3. Of the Religious Kind, (vig.) There is 
a God: God is to be worſhipped: God will 
approve Virtue ; he will puniſh Vice, &c. 


Theſe have been ſuppoſed to be actual in- 


nate Propoſitions: And all the Ideas of which 


theſe are compoſed muſt certainly then be in- 


nate Ideas, if they are actually exiſtent in the 
Mind as ſoon as it begins to be; however, nei- 
ther the Propoſitions nor Ideas may actually 


appear there to ourſelyes, till ſome Occaſion 


* 
* 


call them forth. 


Now thoſe Writers who hold innate Ideas in 


this Senſe, ſeem to lie under a great Miſtake. 
Mr. Locke has ingeniouſlyand ſufficiently re- 
futed this ſort of Doctrine of iunate Ideas, and 
innate Propoſitions, in his Diſcourſe on that 


Subject: wherein he diſcovers that there is no 


Neceſſity from Reaſon, or from Religion, to 
admit them; becauſe God having given tlie 
Mind of Man a Capacity of forming Ideas of 


natural and moral Things. and of comparing 


H 12 nd 
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1. Of the Natural Kind, (vig.) V hat has 
0 * has no real Properties: M hat ſo- 


s, 2s, or exiſts : One Thing cannot be 
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and joining or disjoining them by Judgment, 


has ſufficiently furniſhed Men with Neceſſaries 


for Knowledge: And God having given us a Þ 
Power of Reaſoning, we are able from the 
moſt common and obvious Things to infer 


both his own Being and our Duty conſidered 
merely as Creatures; and there is no ſuch Ne- 


ceſſity of his actual implanting in the Mind 
all thoſe Ideas and long Trains of Propoſi- 


tions, whether Natural or Moral, which ſome 


Men have ſuppoſed to be innate. Thus far 
I think we may ſafely agree with Mr. Locke, 


who reaſons exceeding well on this Subject. 
and moſt of his Arguments, I think, are Juſt 


and convincing. 
And yet ] believe ſtill that many f mple 


Ideas are innate in ſome Senſe, tho' not ac- 


tually formed in the Mind at the Birth; and 
erhaps alſo ſome general Principles both of 
Truth and Duty may be called in ſome Senſe 
innate, tho” not in the explicite Form of Pro- 
ſitions. Let us conſider Things in the fol- 


lowing manner. 8 
sr. . 
In what Sen ſe many Ideas are innate. 


Irſt, The ſimple Ideas of Light and Co- 
lours, Sounds, Taſtes and Smells, (vzz.) 

Red, Blue, Sweer, Bitter, Loud, Shrill, Col 

Hot, Sc. even all the /en/ible Onalities (which 


are called the ſecondary — of Bodies) 


with 
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with all the infinite Variety of their Mixtures, 


tho' they are not immediately, actually and 
explicitely impreſs d at once on the Mind at 


its firſt Union to the Body; yet they may 


be called in ſome Senſe innate, for they ſeem 


to be given to the Mind by a divine Energy 
or Law of Union between Soul and Body, ap- 
pointed in the firſt Creation of Man: and this 
Law operates or begins its Efficacy in all par- 
ricular Inſtances, as ſoon as thoſe ſenſible Ob- 
jects occur which give occaſion to theſe ſenſi- 


ble Qualities and Ideas to' be firſt perceived 


by the Mind. 


The Reaton why I think ſo is this: The 
Millions of Impreſſions that are made upon 
the Senſes by outward Objects, do neceſſari- 
ly excite nothing but an equal Variety of Im- 


preſſions or Motions of certain Fibres in the 
Brain, and form perhaps certain Courſes or 
Traces of {ome fine Fluid, called the Animal 
Spirits, there. But among this infinite Va- 
riety of fibrous Motions in the Brain, or Lines 
and Strokes which are drawn there, or Tra- 
ces of the Animal Spirits; none of them do 
neceſſarily and in their own Nature raiſe in the 


Soul the Senſations of theſe /econdary Quali- 


ties as they are called, (viz.) Colours, Taſtes, 
Smells, Feeling, Sound, & c. ſuch as Green, 


Blue, Red, Sweet, Sour, Stinking, Cold, 


Warm, Shrill, Loud, Sc. Senſation is a very 
difterent Thing from Motion : *Tis only God 
the Author of our Nature who really forms or 


H3-- creates 


4 
N 
; 
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| creates theſe Senſations and all theſe Ideas of 
ſenſible Qualities in a Soul united to a Body, 


and he has appointed theſe Ideas to ariſe when 
ſuch particular Impreſſions ſhall be made on 


E the Brain by ſenſible Objects. And yet Man 


may be ſaid to form them, becauſe what hand 


ſoever God has in it, tis by one uniform Law 


of Creation or original Appointment, which 
has a laſting Efficacy through all Genera- 
tions of Men: And on this Account theſe 


Ideas may be ſo far called innate ; ſince tis 


not all the Impreſſions of Objects on the Or- 


gans of Senſe, nor the Conveyance of theſe 


Impreſſions to the Brain, could raiſe or form 
theſe Ideas in the Soul, but only the divine 


Appointment of ſuch Effects, according to 
Laws of Union which he has eſtabliſhed be- 
' tween the Souls and Bodies of all Mankind. 


I will nor add any thing here concerning 


codur Ideas of thoſe Qualities of Bodies which 


are called Primary, ſuch as the Figure or 


Shape, Size, Motion and Reſt, and Situation 
of the Parts of Matter; becauſe the Strokes 


which are formed on the Brain by theſe Ob- 
jegts or theſe Properties of Matter may per- 
haps reſemble the Objects themſelves ; for 


ſuch kind of Lines, and Figures, Motions, Gf. 


may be formed on the Brain itlelf : And per- 


| haps ſome Perſons may imagine that the Ideas 


of theſe corporeal primary Qualities in the 
Mind are raiſed naturally and intirely from the 
meer outward Impreſſions on the Senſes, be- 

25 RR cauſe 
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| cauſe theſe Impreſſions are like their Objects; 

tho' I think there maſt be an Almighty Voli- 
tion of the Creator to give the Soul even 
theſe Ideas alſo: for the Sonl has not proper 
Eyes to ſee theſe Figures and Motions on the 
Brain, tho' they may never ſo much reſemble 
| theſe primary Qualities, i. e. thoſe Motions + 
and Figures which are found in the Objects 
without us. And a Soul being immaterial, 
can receive of itſelf no natural Impreſſions 
from Matter or Body. abort | 
But when we turn our Thoughts to the 
| ſecondary ſenſible Qualities of Body, we are 


lure that all poſſible Figures, Stamps, Mo- 


tions, Alterations, Traces, which are made by 
theſe ſenſible Objects on the Brain, are but pri- 
mary Qualities ſtill; they are nothing but 
Shapes, Motions, Sc. and they do not at all 
reſemble theſe Ideas, Senſations, Thoughts or 
Perceptions of ſenſible or ſecondary Qualit ies 
that are occaſioned by ſuch corporeal Mo- 
tions. What poſſible Reſemblance is there 
between the Motion of a Fibre of the Brain 
raiſed by the Gras or the Sky, and the Idea 
of green or blue ? between the Figures or 
Traces impreſt on the Brain by Sugar or 
Wormwood touching the Tongue, and the 
Ideas of ſweet and bitter, which are occaſion- 
ed by that Touch ? Yet God our Creator hath 
by an original Almighty Volition ordained, 
that whenſoever ſuch Motions or Traces are 
made in the Brain, the Soul by the Occaſion 
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thereof ſhall have ſuch a Perception of ſweet 
or bitter, or form ſuch an Idea as green or 
blze : And this Almighty Will of God, where- 
by the Soul comes to have ſuch Perceptions 
or to form ſuch Ideas, is an uniform Law of 
Creation, as I before expreſſed it; tis one 
laſting Appointment, and may be called the 
implauting or inſtamping theſe Ideas upon the 
Mind ; ſince no manner of corporeal Motions 
can have any neceſſary and effectual Influence 
of themſelves to excite theſe Perceptions in the 
Mind, becauſe it is a Being incorporeal, intan- 
gible and immovable And indeed this ſort of 


 ennate Ideas, and in this Senſe, Mr. Locke him- 
Helf ſeems to own, Boo“ II. Chap. 8. F. 13. 


(54: er : 
In what Senſe ſome Truths may be innate. 


Econdly, as theſe Ideas may in this Senſe 
be called innate, fo ſome Principle of 


| Knewledge (tho' not explicite Propoſitions) 


may be in a Senſe innate allo. It is fully 
granted that ſuch Axioms as thele, //hatſoever 
acteth hath a Being, the Whole is greater than 


a Part, — can be the Cauſe of itſelf, &o. 
are not actually inſcribed on the Mind of 


Man in its firſt Formation; yet the very Na- 
ture, Make and Frame of a rational Mind is 
inch, that it cannot but judge according to 


ſuch Axioms as theſe: and whatſoever parti- 
Fular J udgments or Propoſitions it forms (tho' 


e 


SEC r. III. about innate Ideas. loy 
it does not deduce them from ſuch explicite 
general Axioms written within itſelf, yet) 
it always judges and reaſons according to 
theſe Axioms, and cannot judge contrary to 
them: They are ſo interwoven with the ve- 
155 Conſtitution and Nature of a reaſoning Be- 

that they are the conſtant Principles of 
all its Aſſent or Diſſent in particular Enqui- 


_ ries: And in this Senſe perhaps they may 


be called Innate. They are, (as Mr. Glanvil 
| \ calls them. in his Hanity of Dogmatixing. 
80 p. 81.) The very Eſſentials of Rati- 
ws . and if any ask how the Soul came 


by them, I return, as Quantity did by 


Length. Breadth and Depth.” 


To determine how great is the Number of 


theſe Propoſitions is impoſſtble, for they are 
not in the Soul as Propoſitions; but tis an 


undoubted Truth, that a Mind "awaking our 


of Nothing into Being, and preſented with 


particular Objects, would not fail at once 


to judge concerning them. according to and 
by the force of ſome ſuch innate Principles 


as theſe, or juſt as a Man would judge who 


had learnt theſe explicite Propoſitions, Which 
indeed are ſo nearly allied to its own Nature, 
that they may be called almoſt a Part of it 
ſelf; they are in ſome Senſe the very Nature 
of the Mind conſidered as judging or as rea- 
ſoning, nor is it poſſible for a reaſoning Fa- 
culty to exiſt without them. 
Therefore 1 take the Mind or Scul of 
Man 
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Actions; and together with this Diſcernment 
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Man no to be ſo perfectly indifferent to re- 
ceive all Impreſſions, as a Raſa Tabula, or 
white Paper; and 'tis ſo framed by its Maker 
as not to be equally diſpoſed to all forts of 


Perceptions, nor to embrace all Propoſitions, 


with an Indifterency to judge them true or 


falſe; but that antecedently to all the Effects 
of Cuſtom, Experience, Education, or any 


other contingent Caules, as the Mind is necel- 
farily ordained and limited by its Creator to 


have ſuch and ſuch appointed Senſations or 


Ideas raiſed in it by certain external Motions 


of the Matter or Body to which it's united, 
and that while the Organs are good and ſound 


it cannot have others, ſo tis alſo inclined and 


almoſt determined by ſuch Principles as are 


wrought into it by the Creator, to believe 
ſome Propoſitions true, others falſe; and per- 
haps alſo ſome Actions good, others evil. 


Therefore I might add, 


SECT. IV. 8 
In what Senſe ſome Rules of Duty 
p 


HIR DLZ, There may be ſome prac- 


» tical Principles alſo iunate in the fore- 
going Senſe, tho' not in the Form of Propoſi- 


tions: I mean thus; that in the moulding of 
our Souls God has given us Faculties to diſ- 
cern the Juſtneſs or Fitneſs of ſuch and ſuch 


he 
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he has alſo inwrought into our Souls ſome 
concomitant Movements to judge aright, at 
leaſt concerning the more general and obyi- 
ous Inſtances of Virtue and Vice, Religion 
and Morality : ſuch as, Contracts are to be 


kept ; Truth and Veracity ſhould be prattiſed ; 


Murder ought not to be committed; God muſt 


be honoured, or he that made us has a Right to 
govern us, &c. tho' theſe are acknowledged 


to be much fainter and feebler than ſpecula- 
tive Principles, becauſe they have been more 


+ corrupted by Men, as more frequently con- 
tradicting their ſenſual Inclinations and vi- 
cious Paſſions; whereas in Matters of Spe- 


culation there is no ſuch Oppoſition in our 


Natures, in their preſent degenerate State. 


Yer it muſt be confeſs'd, that at the very 


firſt Propoſal, when the Terms are underſtood, 
a rational Being cannot bur aſſent to this Pro- 
| poſition, He that made me ſhould govern 


me; *tis right and fit that Contracts ſhould. 


be kept, He cannot but ſee the Fitneſs of 


theſe moral Propoſitions, as he cannot but 


+ 


ſee the Juſtneſs or Truth of this natural one, 


that all the Parts taken together are equal 
to the Whole. It ſeems to me to be the very 


Nature of his Reaſon ſo to judge: His Soul 


is not therefore equally indifferent to theſe 
Propoſitions, and to the Reverſe or Contra- 
_ ries of them. 


SECT. 
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4 SECT. v. 


F the Foundations of Moral Virtue, and 
4 Moral Senſe or Inſtind.. 0 


HERE has a Controverſy riſen long 
ſince theſe Papers were written, be⸗ 
= tween two conſiderable Authors, Mhether the 
| Soul of Man judges of Moral Good and Evil, 
= by an imward Principle or Iuſtinct, which is 
called the Moral Senſe, antecedent to all Rea- 
fonings ; or whether it 2s by its Survey of the 
Moral Propoſitions offered to the Onaerſtand- 
=: ing, and ſeeing the rational Fitneſs and Uu- 
9 Fitneſs of Things, that it judges of them by 
| Reaſoning. Methinks we need not be much 
s at a Loſs to anſwer this Queſtion. It is plain 
to me, whenſoever ſuch Moral Propoſitions are 
offered to the Mind, it judges, or ought to 
judge of them by ſurveying the Fitnels and 
- Unfitneſs of Things, the Right and the Wrong, 
by the Light of Reaſon : But then if you come 
to ask, Why docs Reaſon judge that this is fit 
and right, the other is wrong or unfit, (viz.) 
that Contratts are to be kept rather than bro- 
ken? &c. I lay, it is the very Nature of an 
intelligent Being to perceive this Fitneſs, and 
*tis the Nature of a reaſoning Mind to judge 
| Jo, and ir cannot judge otherwiſe when free 
from all evil Biaſſes: Juſt as when the Eye ſeos 
a round Globe put up into a neat, round, hol- 
low Cafe, it ſecs the Fitneſs of theſe two 
| | Things 
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Things to each other; and the Soul judges, 
and cannot but judge, that there is a mutual 
Fitneſs between the Globe and the round 
Caſe, and that there is a mutual Unfitneſs 
between ſuch a Globe and a ſquare Caſe. 

I allow therefore, that there is ſuch a ſort of 
Natural Senſe in the Mind (if it may be called 
ſo) which beholds theſe Congruities and Fit- 
neſſes of natural Things, and their Relation 
to each other, and which inclines and deter- 
mines it to judge thus concerning natural 
Propoſitions or Axioms of Truth, ſo that in 
more open and obvious Inſtances, the weakeſt 
Mind can ſcarce judge otherwife. The Un- 
derſtanding is like the Eye of the Soul, it ſecs 
the Fitneſs of the Subject and Predicate to 
_ each other, and in ſuch Propoſitions it can- 
not bur ſee it; and thus it judges that they 
muſt be joined together. It is ſo much the 
very Nature and Make of the Soul, to ſee 
and judge of Things in this manner, that 
I take it to be a part of Reaſon itſelf, which, 
as it were, implicitly contains in it theſe na- 
tural Axioms of Truth or Principles of Judg- 
ment inwrought by the Creator of Souls; 
not in the explicit Form of Propoſitions, 
but as Principles and Springs of Judgment 
Nee TT Os 
I allow allo in the fame manner, that there 
is ſuch a Thing which may be called à A5. 
ral Senſe in the Mind, which inclines the 
Man to judge right, aud eſpecially in the 
9 more 
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more general, plain and obvious Queries about 


Virtue and Vice: But this Moral Sen is ſtill 


the ſame thing, is the very Nature and Make 
of the Mind; ttis Intelligence or Reaſon it- 
ſelf, conſider'd as capable of diſcerning, diſ- 
courſing or judging about moral Subjects. 
And it contains in it theſe plain and general 
Principles of Morality, not explicitly as 
Propoſitions, but only as native Principles, 
by which ir judges, and cannot but judge 
Virtue to be fit, and Vice unfit, for intelli- 
gent and ſocial Creatures which God has made. 

As for the Word Moral Senſe, if it be ta- 
ken to mean any thing more, that is, a ſort of 
pathetick Inſtinff or Diſpoſition toward 


— Goodneſs, I think even this may be allow'd 


Jo far, that in human Nature there are ſome 
few. Inſtances of it in moſt Perſons, which 
appear chiefly in the Workings of Bene. 
volence, and Compaſſion in us towards ſen- 
ſible Creatures, with ſome inward Aver- 
ſions to Cruelty, and perhaps alſo ſome ſort 
of natural Reyerence toward the Almighty 
Power, whom we call God, when we come 
to know him. Theſe Things are ſome rui- 
nous Remains of that Goodneſs, Virtue or 
Piety which was natural to innocent Man, 
and are partly hn 6 perhaps into his ani- 
mal Nature, as well as in his Soul: Theſe 
Inſtincts are certain Relics of a Spur to Duty, 
and a Bridle to reſtrain from Vice, and many 
times become an Auxiliary or ready Help i | 
8 the 


„ 
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the Practice of Virtue: But 'tis ſtill Reaſon 
exerciſing itſelf, and judging of the Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs of Things, by and according 
to theſe native and eſſential Principles of 
Reaſoning which I have ſpoke of, that is the 
only Rule or Teſt of what is Vice and what 
V Virtue, ſo far as the Light of Nature can 
certainly diſcover it; for if it ſhould be left 
to meer Inſtinct to be a general Teſt or Rule 
to judge of Vice and Virtue, without the 
Superintendency of Reaſon, or the final De- 
termination of the Fitneſs and Urfitneſs of 
Things thereby, the Concerns of Morality 
and Religion would be left at a very great 
Uncertainty. This has been well argued 
and determined by an excellent Writer on 
the : Foundations of Moral Goodneſs, in a 
mail: Pampbler, :323$6- 1 inh free itn) 
Now I don't think any of Mr. Locke's 
Arguments againſt zynate Ideas, or Propoſi. 
tions, have Force enough in them to diſprove 
the Account I have here given of the Mind's 
judging of natural and moral Truths, by 
ſuch ſort of native Principles. Nor do I ima- | 
gine Mr. Locke himſelf would oppoſe this 
Account: For he ons that there are ſuch 
Things as znnate Principles, fee Chap. 3 f. 3. 
He calls the Deſire of Happineſs, aud the A. 
Der ſton to Miſery, that is in all Men, innate 
practical Principles, and ſeems to prove them 
ſuch, becauſe they continue conſtantly to 
operate and influence all our Actions; and 
f adds, 
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adds, That if we had any innate Truths i in 
the Mind, we ſhould always feel them i in- 
e fluencing our Knowledge. 1 
And I beg Leave to add by way of Reply, 
And fo we do always feel theſe Principles 
which I have ſpoken of influencing our Judg- 
ment whenſoever we judge; therefore accord- 
ing to his own Argument, they are in ſome 
fort innate or wrought in us by Natute, tho 
(as F have often ſaid) not in the Form of 
Propoſitions. Theſe are the Springs of our 
Judgment on natural and moral Subjects: 
And if any ſhould ask why I judge ſo or fo, 
even in ſelf-evident ſpeculative Principles, or 
why I decide a Caſe thus or thus in moral En- | 
quiries, which are "equally evident; I an- 
ſwer, becauſe it is the Make of my Mind. 
tis its very Conſtitution, and it cannot judge 
otherwiſe: And in particular Propoſitions, 
whether ſpeculative or practical, the Mind is 
influenced to aſſent or diſſent by theſe innate 
Principles, thoꝰ without expreſs Reflexior on 
them. Now theſe Principles influence the 
Mind in the ſame manner, tho' not as ſtron 
ly in all Things, as the Deſire of Happineſs 
or Averſion to Miſery, which are allowed to 
be innate practical S 
Aſter all, it muſt be confeſsd with Lidel 
tation, to the Shame and Reproach of hu- 
man Nature, that tho' theſe moral Principles 
of Judgment in the Mind of Man, if they 
were e well improved, would lead us in the moſt 
common 
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common Caſes to diſcern and judge what is 
our Duty, and what is Sin; yet the Prejudi- 
ces of evil Education, Cuſtoms of Iniquity, 
worldly Intereſt, our ſenſual Appetites, and 
many other evil Influences have ſo perverted 
and abuſed this Principle bf Reaſon in the 
Mind of Man, that now-a-days the Mind 
often goes aſtray from the Truth; and in- 
ſtead of directing us to Virtue, hath ſometimes 

been led into groſs Abominations. The Eye of 
| the Underſtanding is ſtrangely blinded, and 
the Judgment ſtrangely perverted by the Fall 
of Man; we are led to falſe Judgmènts of 
Things by the Corruptions of our. Minds, 
by the unhappy Influence that preſent ſeri- 
ſible Things have over our whole Nature, 
and the Empire which Appetite and evil Pal- 
ſions have gotten over out ſuperior Facul- 
ties. Bleſſed be God, for Scripture and che 
Goſpel, wherein there is a plain Reyelation 
made of our Duty to God and Man; where- 
in the Merhod of Divine Grace and Salya- 
tion is ſet before us, and whereby, even in 
this World we are ſenſibly relieved from the 
Darkneſs and Error, the Miftakes and Miſe- 
ries, which are the Effects of our Fall, and 
ſnall be raiſed to perfect Deliverance, to 
Light, Truth, and Happinels in the other 
World, if we we fincerely comply with the 

Propoſals of Grace and Peace. 1 
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t E 8 A N V. 
An Enquiry whether the Soul 
thinks en 


W 


SECT. I. 5 
Conſiderations toward the Proof of it. 


HEN this great Author Mr. Locke 
had prov'd. that we are not born 
with actual Ideas and Fa gons 

in our Mind, he comes, Book II. Chap. 1. 

to enquire whence we obtain our Ideas: And 


he wiſely and evidently derives them origi- 


nally from theſe two fruitful and general 
Springs, (vi. ) Senſation and Reflection. Ex- 
ternal Objects furniſh the Mind with the 
Ideas of ſenſible Things by Senſation ; and 
the Mind or Soul itſelf, 57 Reflection on ſelf, 
furniſhes the Underſtanding with Ideas of its 
own Powers and Operations: But ſtill let the 
Power which the Soul has of abſtracting one 


Idea from another be allowed to be the Foun- 


tain of our abſtract and general Ideas, i. e. the 
immediate Cauſe of them. 

Then he proceeds to enquire berker the 
Soul thinks always, and he will by no means 
allow the Soul to be always thinking. I 
have no mind to enter into a full — 

AT , this 
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this Matter, yet in a few Words I would take 
leave to mention a Reaſon or two, why Lam 

rather inclined to believe the Soul always 

thinks. - e Het? 2204 06055. 

But, fir/, I ſuppoſe it to be granted by 
the Perſons whom I diſpute with, that Body 
cannot think, or that ghe Soul is not Matter: 

For as the very Nature of Matter or Body is 

ſolid Extenſion, ſo T can have no poſſible Con- 

ception what Extenſion or Solidity can do 
towards thinking, judging, reaſoging, wiſh- 
ing, willing, Sc. The Ideas are fo intirely 
different, that they ſeem to be Things as uc- 
terly diſtin as any two Things we can name 
or mention; not Heaven and Earth are fo 
different from each other, as Thought and 

Matter. I can no more conceive what Affi- 

nity there is between lid Extenſios and 

Thinking, than I can conceive any Affinity be- 

tween Green and the Sound of a Violin, or 

Red and the Taſte of a Gucamber.: The Ideas 

of a hitter Colour, a blue Smell. or apurple 

Sound. ate as clear Ideas in my Conception, 
and as. intelligible Things, as Thinbing Body, 
conſcions Matter, judgeng E xtenſ108; pr rea- 

ſoning Quantity: But this Point, ( that 

Matter caunot think, has heen pop pt. a 

ly by mavy learned Malters, Fan aal by 

Dr. C/arke, Dr. Bentley Mr. Grave; and Me, 


Ditton, that I ſay noomere; on. this Kad. 

6 | Now" 0 propoſe 1 Argument. for i che 

_ Soul's ee, Since the Soul B 
* | 2 | : 


not 
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not Matter or ſolid Extenſion, if the Soul 
_ ceaſes to think, what is it of the Soul that 
then remains exiſting ? I confeſs I have no 
Idea of any thing that remains. *Tis not ſo- 
lid Extenſion, for that is Body or Matter, 
and that is already excluded by Conceſſion. 
"Tis nor empty or unſolid Extenſion, for that 
is pure Space, which in my Eſteem is meer 
Nothing, or at beſt an abſtract Idea of the 
Mind. If you ſuppoſe a Soul to be in the leaſt 
Degree more denſe or more ſolid than empty 
Space, that is the very Idea which I have of 
Body or Matter, let it be never ſo tenuious or 
ſubtil: So that as far as my Ideas reach, a 
Soul ceaſes to be, if it ceaſes to thin. 
Or if you ſhould reply, that there is a 
Power of thinking remaining; I ask, Is this 
Power of thinking the Subſtance of the Soul 
or not ? If it be not the Subſtance of the 
Soul, then there is another Subſtance, in 
which this Power of thinking inheres. And 
what is that beſides meer Space? Or if this 
Power of thinking be the very Subſtance of 
the Soul, that is the Opinion I am ſupporting; 
only I ſuppoſe, that it never ceaſes from ac- 
tual Exerciſe: for if ſuch a Power of think- 
ing be the Subſtance of the Soul. and yet it fall 
aſleep, or be unconſcious, I have no Idea of 
what remains: Nor can J gueſs how it can 
awake irſelf again into actual Thought. 
Igrant the Soul is a Power of thmking, but 
I cannot allow chat ĩt is a Power of not. thinł- 
nn 1 8 ing. 
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ing, or that it has any ſuch Pgwer belonging to 
it. Let any Man uſe his utmoſt Art and Labour 
to ceaſe Thinking, he cannot do it. He may in- 
deed put the Animal Body into ſuch a Temper, 

i. e. Sleep, as to be unfit to aſſiſt the Soul in 
ſuch Acts of Memory as are ſuited to its incar- 
nate State, and then the Soul cannot remem- 
ber its Thoughts or Ideas: But this is not cea- 
ſing to think. 5 
Beſides, if a Soul be extended, be it never 
ſo thin and ſubtil an Extenſion, it has Limits, 
or it has not: If it has no Limits, every Soul 
is infinicely extended, or really infinite: If the 
Soul has Limits, then it has a Figure or 
Shape; for Shape is nothing elſe but the meer 
Limits of Extenſion: And if it has a Shape, 
is not this Shape minuable, or may it not be 
maimed by loſing a part? 2 ee 


I would fain know wherein does this Bulk 
or Subſtance of the Soul thus limited or fi- 
gured, differ from ſo much meer Space, if 
it ceaſe to think, and be not more folid or 
denſe than Space is? And again, what Influ- 

ence can this extended empty Figure or Sh 
have upon our thinking, any more than ſolid 

Matter has? If ſolid Extenſion or Matter 
cannot think, as ſeveral modern Philoſophers - 
have undertaken to prove, how can unſolid 
Extenſion be capable of thinking? If any Ex- 
tenſion could think, I do not ſee how Solidity 
could hinder its thinking. Perhaps the ſtrong- 
eſt Arguments againſt the Power of Matter to 
n 2 13 _* hank. 
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think, ariſe from the Extenſion of Matter, 
| (V1S.) that it hath Parts exterior to one ano- 
ther; now this belongs to all Extenſion, whe- 
ther ſolid or unſolid: And therefore I can- 
not but wonder a little at thoſe Gentlemen 
who pretend to prove ſtrongly that Matter 
cannot think, and yet allow a Soul to be 
extended, i. e. allow unſolid Extenſion to have 
a thinking Power. Such ſort of Thoughts 
as theſe, with ſome others, have enclined me 
rather to ſuppoſe the Nature and Eſſence of 
the Soul to conſiſt in thinking. 

I own this fort of Doctrine concerning 
the Soul is not only out of the way of vulgar 
Opinion, but *tis now. allo in a great Meaſure 
baniſhed from the Schools and Sentiments of 
learned Men, ſince the Carteſian Philoſophy 
foſt its Ground in the World. Now tho' I 
never was, nor could perſuade myſelf to be a 
Diſciple of Des-Cartes in his Doctrine of the 
Nature of Matter, or of Vacuum, or of Ple- 
num, &c and I have many Years. ago given 
up his Opinions as to the chief Phænomena 
of the corporeal World, yet I have never ſeen 
ſufflcient Ground to abandon all his Scheme 
of Scntiments of the Nature of Mind or 
Spirit, becauſe I could nòt find a better in 
the Room of it, that ſhould be more free 
from Objections and Difficulties. _ 

The large and powerful Influence that the 
Name and Authority of Mr. Locke has in the 
World, has carried away Multitudes into the 

8 
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Suppoſition that Extenſion or Expanſion as 
well as Duration are the Properties of all 
Beings whatſoever; and that therefore Spirits 
as well as Bodies are expanded or extended, 


which are but two Words for the ſame Idea; 


tho' it muſt be owned Mr. Locłe himſelf is fo 
cautious, that I think he doth not any where 
poſitively aſſert it, not even in Book II. Chap. 
15. Jed. 11, where he thinks it is wear as 
hard to concerve any real Being without 
Expanſion as without Duration. 


SECT. u. 
Of Dreams, why not remembered. 


B U T my Deſign in this Place being chief- 
ly to take notice of the Sentiments of 
is great Philoſopher, I ſhall proceed to an- 
{wer the chief Objections which he raiſes a- 
gainſt thoſe who ſuppoſe that he Soul al- 
ways thinks, ee . 
His grand Argument is, that he Soul ſleeps 
as well as the Body, and has no Thought 
when it has no Dream Now there are ſome 
Perſons (ſays he) who never dream, and o- 
thers that ſleep ſometimes for ſeveral Hours 
without dreaming; therefore it is plain to 
him, that all this while. the Soul has been 
or exiſted without Thinking. : 

Mr. Locke's chief ObjeQion againſt the 


Soul's thinking in ſleep, may be anſwered by 


an Explication of what we mean by Dreams, 


of 
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of which Dreams the Body by the animal 
Spirits (whatever they be) is the Occaſion, 
and of which the Soul is conſcious. - 

Note, by Animal Spirits I mean thoſe ſub- 
tile Corpuicles, whatſoever they are, whereby 
ſuch Traces or Impreſſions are formed or re- 
vived on the Brain which correſpond to our 
Senſations or Ideas, and which are uſually 
the Occaſion of them. 

Firſt then, there are ſome NE EM made 
upon the Brain by the Animal Spirits, which 
are ſo ſoft and gentle, that there are no Tra- 
ces, no Footſtep of any ſuch Motions left 
upon the Brain: Vet the Soul might be juſt 
ſlightly conſcious of them at that Moment, 
and from correſpondent Ideas, tho both the 
Traces and the Ideas vaniſh almoſt as faſt as 
they are formed. Theſe might be called 
Dreams ; but they being all forgotten, as tho 
they had not been, this is not uſually called 
Dreamin 
a Serena There are ſome Impreſſions which 
do, more 12 than the former, affect the 
Brain, an occaſion Ideas in the Soul, and yet 
do not with an oyer-yigorous Tide of Impreſ- 
ſions delude and confound one another; this 
is uſually called Dreaming Sleep, and thele 
Dreams we remember and can relate ; becauſe 
the Soul was ſtrongly and diſtinctly conſci- 
ons of them through their ſtrong diſtinct 
Traces on the Brain which were then made, 


and i in a great Meaſure remain. 
Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, There are ſome Impreſſions, which 
by a too impetuous Flux, and too violent a 
Fhrong of Animal Spirits crowding through 
the Pores and Paſſages of the Brain, altogether 
mingle, confound, and deſtroy the perpetual 
Traces which are made ; hereby the Thoughts 
or Ideas are all confounded and mutually de- 
ſtroy one another, ſo that we are rendered in- 
capable of recollecting them. | 

The jfr/? of theſe is like a ſoft Touch of a 
Seal upon melted Wax which ſcarce makes 
any Image, or at leaſt ſuch as is loſt again as 
ſoon as made by the meer Softneſs of the 
Wax itſelf, not retaining the Impreſſion. 

The /econd of theſe is like deep and diſtinct 
Impreſſions of the Seal upon Wax, yet not 
ſo immoderate either in Violence or Number 
as to confound and deſtroy one another; 
therefore they remain and we remember them. 

The Third is like a Multitude of violent 
Impreſſions on the Wax, which perpetually 
mingle and confound one another, and leave 

no perfect Image of any thing. 

Thus the faint Impreſſions of the firſt kind 
have much the ſame Effect as the exceſſive 
Numbers and Violence of the third kind, 1. e. 
they leave no diſtin Traces or Memorials. 

The /r/? is our common and moſt re- 
freſhing Sleep, which is uſually called Sleep | 
without dreaming; and very much reſembles 
what is often called Brown Study, while we 


are awake ; ; that is, "woe after ſeveral Mi- 
nutes 
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nutes of muſing Thoughtfulneſs, if we are 
ſpoken to or rouſed out of it on a ſudden, we 
can ſcarce recollect one Thought paſt, or at 
leaſt only the very laſt Thought we had; be- 
cauſe the Traces on the Brain, that excited 
thoſe flighty and paſſing Thoughts, were ve- 
ry faint and ſuperficial. They produce but 
feeble and indiſtinct Images, like the Sight of 
aLandskip in the Twilight, which ſoon vani- 

ſhes becauſe the Impreſſions were ſo feeble. 
The Second more reſembles our common 
wakeful Thoughts and Actions of Life, of 
which we can recolle& many, at leaſt a little 
after we have finiſhed them : And theſe arc 
the Dreams which we more diſtinctly re- 
member in the Morning. The Images are 
ſuch as when we ſee a Proſpect in common 
Daylight. and which abide on the Memory. 
The Third is like the Deliriums of a Fea- 
ver, or the ſtrong and wild Imaginations of 
a Frenzy, when either ſome violent Impreſ- 
ſions in an endleſs Variety of Figures and 
Traces croud upon the Brain, and are im- 
pos'd upon the Mind, and ſo far confound 
one another, that before ſuch diſtemper'd Per- 
ſons can give an Anſwer to any Queſtion 
ask'd them, they have twenty other Images | 
which confound the Ideas of that Queſtion ; 
and therefore the Anſwer is abſurd and no- 
thing to the Purpoſe : Now in this kind of 
Dreams all the Scenes quickly vaniſh by mu- 
tual Deſtruction of each other. Theſe are 
3 like 
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like Millions of Objects ſeen at once in a daz- 


ling Sun - ſnine, all indiſtinct and very confuſed. 


In the fr//, when we awake we think we 
have not dreamed at all; juſt as when a 
Man falls into a Swoon, the faint and irre- 
oular Motions of the Animal Spirits, together 
with the languid State of the Brain at that 
Time, permit not any one Trace to be ſtron 


Mind; and when we awake out of a Swoon, 
we conclude we had no Thought or Percep- 
tion all the while. Juſt thus it is when we 
fall aſleep at Night, when we awake out of 


it, forgetful of what has paſt, and when we 


conclude we have not thought art all. 
In the Second, when we awake we remem- 
ber both that we did dream, and what the 


Dream was, either more or leſs. And theſe 


Dreams look moſt like the Thoughts. and 
Actions of common Life, - for in theſe our 
Reaſon has ſome little Power, tho' not its 
complete Government. 


In the Third we remember, perhaps, that 
we did dream, but we can ſeldom recollect 
what we dreamt of. Often have I awoke 


from a Dream, wherein a Multitude of Scenes 
has been impreſt on the Mind for an Hour 
or two together, yet with utmoſt Labour I 
could not recollect enough to fill up one Mi- 
nute, but only ſhort broken Hints of the 
dreaming Scene, which very Hints have alſo 


in a little time vaniſſi d; for the Images and 


Ideas 


e produce any diſtinct Idea in the 
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Ideas being joined without any Conduct of 
| Reaſon, but by mechanical and more vehe- 
ment Motions of the Brain and Spirits, over- 
ruled the reaſoning Powers, and cannot be 
remembered by the intelligent Mind; and 
the Images themſelves or Traces of the Brain 
are ſhartered, confounded and loſt by the ſud- 
den Hurry and vaſt Diverſity of Motions of 
the Spirits, when upon waking they fly to 
the Limbs and Organs of Senſe, to perform 

the wakeful Functions of Nature. 


8. EC T. III. 
Mr. Locke's Obhjections anſwered. 


F ROM what is ſaid in the foregoing Pa- 
ges the Objections of Mr. Locke are ea- 
ſily anſwered; I ſhall ſer the chief of them 
in order here from Book II. Chap. 1. 
I. Mr. Zocke, ſuppoſes, Sect. 11, 12, that 
if the Soul thinks while the Body is ſleep- 
ing, then it has its own Concerns, Pleaſures, 
Pains, apart from the Body, and Socrates a- 
| ſleep and awake, are two diſtiuct Perſons: 
To thisI anſwer, (I.) that *tis ſtill the ſame 
| Perſon, for both the Soul and Body of So- 


crates are employed in theſe Ideas, and that 
whether ſleeping or waking. The Ideas of 
his Dreams and of his waking Thoughts, 
tho' they both exiſt in the Mind, yet both of 
them may be occaſioned by the Motions of 
his Blood and Spirits, and they are the Acts 

or 
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or Effects of the Soul and Body united, 2. e. 

of both the conſtituent Parts of Socrates. 
Or, (z.) if it were not ſo, and if the Soul a- 


lone were employed in Sleep, yet Mr. Locke's 


Objection might be anſwered, by ſhewing 
that the Actions of Life, which belong only 
to the Body as their proper Principle, or on- 
ly to the Soul, are generally attributed to the 
whole Man; tis the Soul of Socrates that 
philoſophiz'd, and his Body wore: a Gown, 
and yet we ſay 'tis the fame Perſon, tis So- 
| crates did them both: So that there is no 

manner of Reaſon to ſuppoſe Socrates aſleep 
to be a diſtin&t Perſon from Socrates. when 
he is awake, tho' the Soul alone were enga- 


ged in thinking while he was aſleep, without 


any Operations of the Brain. ; 
II. Mr. Locke, F. 13, 14, 18, 19; ſuppoſes 


no Body can be convinced that they have 


been thinking for four Hours together, and 
not know it, GWG. 

But, it plainly appears by the foregoing 
Pages, that we may know or be conſcious of 
ſleeping Thoughts at that Moment, when 
they ariſe, and not retain them the next Mo- 


ment; ſo that the Forgetfulneſs of our Dreams | 


never ſo ſoon, is no Proof that we did not 
dream, or had no Conſciouſneſs of thinking 
III. F. 16. Mr. Locke would inſinuate, that 
if the Soul thinks while the Body is afleep, 
and unactive, thoſe Thoughts ſhould be more 
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purely the Soul's own Operations, and con- 
ſequently more rational. | . 


But it appears from what has been ſaid, 


that the ſleeping Thoughts of a Man being 


the Effects of the various and ungoverned 
Rovings of the Animal Spirits in the Brain, 


impoſing Images on the Soul, are not more 


regular or rational than thoſe of a waking 


Man, but far /e/5; and therefore they are leſs 
worth our Remembrance; and 'tis no Incon- 


venience to us nor Diſhonour to our Nature, 
that we are ſo made, as to forget ſuch roving 


aud irregular Exerciſes ſo eaſily and ſo ſoon. 


IV. Another Objection of Mr. Locke's is 
this; F. 15. that tis not agreeable to the 
Wiſdom of our Creator to make ſo admira- 


ble a Faculty as the Power of Thinking to be 
ſo idly and uſeleſsly gu all our fleep- 
le 


ing Hours, 72. e. at one quarter of our 
Time, as not to be able to recollect, to trea 


ſure up or uſe any of thoſe Thoughts for 


our own or others Advantage | 


To this tis anſwered (1/f. that there are 


but few even of our waking Thoughts which 
moſt Men can recolle& for particular Uſes 


of Life, in compariſon of thoſe Multitudes 


and Millions which vaniſh and are for ever 
loſt as ſoon as they are formed; yet this is 


not eſteem'd to reflect upon the Wiſdom of 
our Creator, who (at leaſt in this preſent 
State) hath thus conſtituted us. Let a Man 
who has been awake 17 Hours or a whole 


Day, 
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Day, try in the 18th to recollect what he can 


of what has paſt in his Mind; and he ſhall 


hardly be able to fill up one Hour with ſuch 


recollected Thoughts from which he can draw 
any proper Inferences, Experiences, or Obſer- 
vations, for the Uſe of Life; and it may be 
as well infer'd that we have not thought ten 
Hours of that ſeventeen, as that we did not 
chink the foregoing Night in our Sleep, 
meerly upon this Suppoſition that God would 
not make us ſuch Creatures as to think ſo 


many Hours to fo little Purpoſe. 


(2. Why may not a thinking Being be ſuf- 


fered to think ſome Hours every Night to lit- 


tle Purpoſe, as well as to exiſt withour think- 


ing, 2 e. to no Purpoſe at all. Uſeleſs Ideas 


are at leaſt as good as no Ideas; and a Soul 
thinking idly, is as good as a Soul fleeping. 

(3. What if we ſhould ſay, that as the ir- 
regular and exorbitant Power of Senſe and 
Imagination, and its Ungovernableneſs by 


Reaſon when we are awake in many Inſtan- 


ces, is owing to our fallen State, ſo our un- 
recollected and uſeleſs Dreams may poſſibly be 


aſcribed in ſome Meaſure to the ſame Cauſe? 


Perhaps innocent Man could manage his ſleep- 
ing Ideas better by Reaſon, and make them 
ſome way ſerviceable to his wakeful Actions. 
Or we may borrow from Mr. Lee a fourth 
Anſwer, (viz.) 1G a 


| (4. There ſeems to be a conſtant Senſe of 
Plealure in found Sleep, which appears by a 
MQUITS g „„ 
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Reluctancy to be diſturb'd in that Pleaſure, 
and ſtrong Tendencies to re-enjoy it when we 
are ſuddenly awaken'd ; this is at leaſt as de- 
monſtrable 'as that we haye no Conſciouſneſs 
at all. 71 205 5 
And if it be ſo, then (I.) here's ſomething 
we are conſcious of when ſleeping; and (2.) 


tis not unworthy the wiſe Contriver of Na- 


ture to beſtow an innocent Pleaſure on the 
Act of Sleeping which himſelf has made ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve Life, and improve the 
Comforts of it. 91 Far 
V. Another Objection of Mr. Locke. againſt 


the Conſtancy of thinking in the Soul of Man. 


is his Suppoſition that the greateſt Part of 


' the Time of Infants, both before and after 


their Birth, is ſpent without thinking, and 


yet tis not ſuppoſed they are without a Soul. 


See 5. STS ti ; | | } 
I anſwer, as for the Time before the Birth 


it is a great doubt with me whether the ra- 


tional Mind be united ſo ſoon as moſt Peo- 
ple imagine, ſince there is no need of it to 
give or preſerve the meer animal Life. What 
if the rational Soul be not united to the Bo- 
dy till the Birth, I ſee no great Inconvenience 
in it. But, be it when it will, tis moſt rea- 
ſonable to believe that Infants have Multi- 
tudes of their moſt early Ideas, if not all, 
from Senſation: Before, at, and after the Soul's 
Formation and Union to the Body, tis natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe that there are numberleſs Im- 

5 £07 preſſions 
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preſſions made on the ſoft and fluid Brain; and | 


why ſhould not theſe convey Senſations of 
Eaſe or Uneaſineſs, Pleaſure or Pain, to the 
Soul, as ſoon as tis united, perhaps accord- 
ing to the Supply or Defect of proper ot im- 
proper Nouriſhment ? Ge. „% Foal 


nd that 'tis alſo affected with various Sen- 


ſations from the Brain of the Mother, (if the 
Soul be united before the Birth) as well as from 


the various Motions of its own and its Mother's 


Body, cannot be reaſonably doubted, tho” tlie 


manner of the Communication is beyond our 
Skill to trace. If there be any Impreſſions 


made on the Nerves, and conveyed to the 
Brain of the Infant, which are fit to excite 
Senſations, and the Soul be then united, I can- 


not ſee why thoſe Senſations ſhould not ariſe in 


the Soul of the Infant. If they be ſtrong e- 
nough to mark the Infant's Body in a very ſen- 


ſible manner, as is generally agreed, ſurely 


they are ſtrong enough to excite Idcas. 
After its Birth 'tis ſtill impoſed upon by 
the animal Spirits in the Brain, with new 
Senſations and Imaginations; but the only 
Reaſon why we ſee fo little Evidence of 
Thinking in Infants, is not only for want 
of Speech or Signs ro manifeſt Thought, 


but becauſe their Experience is fo ſmall, 


their Judgment ſo weak, and the Memory 
ſo ſhort and imperfect, by reaſon of the ex- 
ceeding Softneſs of the Brain, which can 
hardly retain any Traces: Nor can the Soul in 
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any rational manner connect many of its I- 
deas; which, for the moſt part, mutually 
. confound one another, and ſuffer it to have 
but very few clear and diſtinct Perceptions. 
| Now theſe Ideas being all confuſed, are quick- 
ly loſt, and vaniſh. As the Brain grows har- 
der, and more capable of retaining Traces, ſo 
theMemory is confirmed ; whence Experience 
ariſes, Judgment is ſtrengthen'd and taught 
to act, and the Efforts of a thinking and a rea- 
toning Nature appear. 3 
From this I infer, and agree herein with 
Mr. Locke, (tho' not upon the ſame Grounds 
and Reaſons) that the Soul of Infants hath 
very few, or ſcarce any Ideas refin'd or in- 
tellectual, or which come by Reflexion; not 
for that it does not think, but becauſe its 
e f are ſtill employed and impoſed 
upon by the Brain in Senſations, as the Brain 
is employed continually by crouding Impreſ- 
ſions from the Objects of Senſe and Feeling 
i from within or without. . 
| Thus I have endeavoured to anſwer the 
| __ chief Objections of this great Writer, againſt 
the conſtant Conſciouſnets of the Soul. And 
indeed ſo far as my Ideas reach, or my rea- 
Ioning Powers will help me, conſtant or per- 
petual Cogitation ſeems to belong to the very 
Nature, Eſſence and Subſtance of a Spirit, and 
that when it ceaſes to think it ceaſes to be. 
And herein it bears a very near Reſemblance 
to God, and is the faireſt Image of its Maker, 
| = 3 
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whoſe very Being admits of no Sleep nor 
Quieſcence, but is all conſcious Activity. 


COROLLARIES. 


t. Hence it will follow, that the Soul is 
in its own Nature immortal; for nothing 
but the Power which hath given it this ac- 
tive Life and Being can deſtroy it. It is 


entirely out of the reach of all the material 


World to hurt it: It cannot lay aſide its own 
Thinking; it cannot put itſelf out of Being: 
Nor can we conceive how any other Spirit 


can make it ceaſe to act, i. e. ceaſe to be. 


Such an active Being as a Spirit cannot be 
deſtroyed but by Annihilation ; and ſurely 
God, whoſe Right and Prerogatiye it is to 
create, or give Being to a Creature, hath not᷑ 
put it into the Power of any Creature to an- 
nihilate his Works, or take away their Being, 

2. Hence it will follow alſo, that when 
the Human Body dies, the Soul exiſts and 
continues to think and act in a ſeparate State; 
and when it is freed from all the Avocation 
of Senſations and ſenſible Things, it will live 
more entirely in the Reflexion on its own 
Operations, and will commence a State of 
Happineſs or Miſery, according to its own 
former Conduct; either rejoicing in the Te- 
ſtimony of a good Conſcience, or under ins 
ward Anguiſh and bitter Self-reproaches from 
the Conſciouſneſs of its own Guilt. 
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ESA 
Of the Power of ff $, writs. to move 


Bodies, of their Being in a Tlace 
andi removing from it. ä 


HEN che i ingenious DireQtor of mo- 
dern Philoſophy treats on this Sub- 
3 ject, in his Eſſay on Human Under- 
funding Book II. Chap. 23. F. 18, 19, 20. 
he uſes the Word Motivity to ſigniſy a 
Power to move Bodies, and by Mobility he 
means the Power of a Being to change its 
own Place; and makes both theſe to be Pro- 

. perties belonging to Spirits: But let us con- 
ſider a little, and enquire whether either of 
them are the proper native Powers of a Spi- 
rit or a thinking Being. 


r 1 
of the Power of a Spirit to move Matter. 


1 Spirits do continually put Bo- 
dies into Motion, is evident from the 
conſtant Experience of our own Souls moy- _ 
ing our Limbs, and the various Parts of the 
Body, which are ſubjected to voluntary Mo- 
tion: And that Angels have many a time 
excited Motion in ſeveral Parts of the cor- 

poreal 
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poreal World, lis manifeſt to thoſe who be- 
lieve the Scripture. It is alſo clear, beyond 


all Diſpute, that God, the infinite and Al- 


mighty Spirit, hath created the material Uni- 


verſe, and has put the ſeveral Parts of into 


Motion as he pleaſes. But the Queſtion is, 
Whether any created Spirit hath any native 
or innate Power in itſelf to move any part of 
Matter? Whether this Power be eſſential, and 
belong to its Nature? Whether its Thougbt 
or Will can effect any Change whatſoever 
in material Beings? Or, whether the World 
of Bodies and the World of Minds are not 
ſo entirely different and ſeparate in their 
whole Nature, Subſtance and ſpecial Proper- 
ties, that they cannot poſſibly have any Com- 
munication with each other, except by à parti- 
cular Appointment and Commiſſion from God 
their common Creator and Sovereign? 
In the Third Eſſay, which treats of the 
Original of our ' Perceptions and Ideas, we 


have found, that neither the Motions which 


are raiſed within a human Body, nor the 
Impreſſions which are made on the Organs 

: ; 1 21.4 1. ir 
of Senſe, or on the Brain, by outward ſenſible. 


Objects, are of themſelves and in their own 


Nature ſufficient to raife any Ideas or Senſati- 
ons in a Spirit: But that all the whole Train 
of Senſations and corporeal Ideas, which be- 
long to human Nature, are originally owing 


ro Divine Appointment, uniting one particu- 


lar Spirit to one particular Animal Body; ac- 
; K 3 cording 
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cording to certain Laws of his own Preſcrip. 
tion. And perhaps a few more Con ſiderat ions 
may incline us to believe, that all the native 


Powers of a Spirit are not ſufficient in them- 


ſelves to move any part of Matter whatſoever, 
withour the ſame Divine Appointment. 
Conſideration I. If Spirit be entirely void 
of all Solidity, that is, if a Spirit be not Mat- 
ter, 'tis hard to conceive how it ſhould ori- 
inally, or in its own Nature, have a Power 
of iticlf to move Matter. It cannot do it 
by Tmpulfe; for there can be no Contact. 


whether immediate or mediate. Nor hath 
it originally a Power to move Bodies by 


Holition; for there is no natural connexion 
betwixt my willing a Stone to move, and its 
Motion: I may will it ten thouſand times, 
and it lies quieſcent ſtill: Nay, tho' it be 


but a Feather or a Grain of Puſt, I cannot 
conceive how my own Volition, or even 


the ſtrongeſt Volition of an Angel, ſhould 


excite Motion in it, unleſs he has a particu- 


lar Commiſſion from the Almighty Spirit: 
And if it be ſo, thence it will follow, that 


the Motion of the Stone or Feather, which 


js owing to ſuch a Divine, Commiſſion, de. 
pends not ſo ſtrictly and properly on any eſ- 
ſential Power or Influence of the Angel's 
own Volition, hut rather on the Divine Vo- 
lition as the prime or efſicacious Cauſe. 

And this perhaps is the true Reaſon why 


eur animal Spirits, Nerves, Muſcles and 


Limbs 
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Limbs are moved at the Command of our 
Thoughts or Will, (v:z ) becauſe God the 
Creator has efficaciouſly decreed or willed 
from the Beginning, and appointed it now as 
a Law of Nature, that ſuch a particular Ma- 
chine of Matter or Fleſh, or any of the 
Limbs of it, ſhould move when ſuch a par- 
ticular Spirit willed it: And if we add here. 
that God has alſo appointed that this Spirit 

ſhould have ſuch ſpecial Ideas or Conſciouſ- 


| neſſes according to ſuch peculiar Motions or 


Impreſſions on this animal Body, we have 
the chief Part, if not the whole Union be- 
tween Soul and Body deſcribed, as I have 
ſhewn in a foregoing Effay. 

Conſid. II. That a Spirit cannot of itſelf 
originally move any Part of Matter, will 
appear more probable, if we enquire of our 


A Opponents, what Quantity of Matter, or 


what particular Parts of Matter, any Spirit 
can be ſuppoſed ro move. Surely a created 
irit of itſelf, and by its own eſſential or 
native Powers, cannot move all Matter or 
the whole material World; that would put 
the Univerſe of Bodies into the Power of e- 
very ſingle Spirit, which is very abſurd, 
and contrary to all Experience and Reaſon. 
If its Power of Motion be confined to a 
limited Quantity of Matter, what is it that 
limits this Quantity? It cannot be the Di- 
menſions or Shape of the Soul; for a Soul is 
not ſuppoſed to have any Shape, Dimenſions 
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or Magnitude: Or if it had, I have ſhewn 
already, and ſhall ſhew further, that this can- 
not give any Power to move Matter, be- 


_ cauſe theſe Dimenſions have no Solidity, and 


cannot touch or impel a Body. What is it 
then but the Will of God, that determines 


what Quantity of Matter every Spirit ſhall 
have Power to move? And this is the very 


Point which we are proving. 

Well; but ler us imagine, that a common 
human Soul had a native Power to move 
ſome Quantity, ſuppoſe ſix Foot of Matter 
indefinitely ; yet till it be united particular- 
ly by the Will of God to a certain indivi- 


dual Body, this individual Quantity of Mat- 


ter is not particularly determined: Then'e- 
very Spirit has the Liberty of a wide Range 
indeed, and may move indifferently ſix Foot 
of Matter, any where through the World, or 
whar ſix Foot of Matter it pleaſes ; it may rove 
from Place to Place through the Earth, 'and 
by moving ſo much Matter ſucceſſively may 
caufe ſtrange Alterations in the material Sy- 


| ſtem, and diſtribute Bleſſings or Miſchiefs 


through the Univerſe. | 1 
Again, Is it reaſonable for us to ſuppoſe, 
that any Spirit, as Adam's for Inſtance, 
ſhould be eſſentially, naturally, and of itſelf 
able to move any ſix Foot of Matter in the 
Univerſe, where it pleaſes; and yet that it 


| ſhould from the very Moment of its Exi- 
ſtence be confin'd and reſtrain'd to moye only 


the 


the Muſcles, Blood and Juices into 
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the Body of Adam? and that as ſoon as it is 
created, and come into Being, it ſhould be 
cut off from its own. proper eſſential Power 
and Liberty of moving any thing indefinite - 
ly of ſix ſquare Feet, and be limited only 
to move that very fix Foot of Fleſh and Blood? 
Can we ſuppoſe the Spirit of Man, even in- 
nocent Man, in the Glory of his Creation- 
State, ſhould be formed in ſuch Bondage, and 
brought into Being under ſuch a narrow Re- 
ſtraint of its own natural Powers? Was Man, 
who was made after the Image of God, cre- 
ated in a State of ſuch Impriſonment, with 
his native Faculties 10 far eme and con- 
fined? : 

Or 167 we ſhould "A fok contins: —— the 
Platonick. Philoſophy is true, as to ſuppoſe 
that a Spirit, which was naturally able to 
move any Parts of Matter before, is thruſt 
down into this Body of ſix Foot, and confined 
to it as a Priſon, wherein it can move only its 
own Houſe as a Snail does; then a Diſmiſſion 
from the Body would ſurely reſtore it to its na- 
tive Power of moving ſix Foot of Matter any 
where: And wh y then might i it not by i its own 
Will and Power —— another Body, or Why 
may it not reaſſume its own Body a and ſet 

| their pro- 

per vital Motions 2 Or jf it could not do — 
for want of Skill i in, the Conſtruction of Ani- 
mal Nature, yet why. may it, not put che dead 


Body'i in che grols into | Morione, and ho 1 
23 (310 


us of the Reſurrection of good Men? Is not 
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Ghoſt with a moving Carcaſs, and fright the 
World? And yet it might ſecure itſelf from 
the Aſſaults of Men, by raifing the Body in- 
to the Air when it pleaſes, upon the firſt 
View of Danger. ODE RL T6 14. 
Beſides, would not this Opinion give to a 
wicked Spirit ſuch a Releaſe art the Death of 


the Body, by reſtoring it to its native Power 


of moving fix Foot of Matter, as to enable 
it to do an unknown Quantity of Miſchief 
in the World? How many Spirits go out of 


the Body full of Rage and Revenge, and 


what Murders would they commit ? ; 
A good Spirit indeed, when releaſed from 
the Body, would have the ſame Liberty and 
Range to do extenſive good Offices to Men: 
Bur what a Theater of Conteſt and Combar 
would this habitable World be between the 
pious and the wicked Spirits, according to 
their different and contrary Inclinations and 
Deſigns of Good and Evil, if Spirits of them- 
ſelves could move indefinitely fix Foot, or 
even but ſix Inches of ſolid Matter? 

Again, If a good Spirit departed from the 
Body had Power to move any ſmall Portions 


of Matter indefinitely, would not its Re-uni- | 


on to one particular Body at the Reſurrection 
be a ſore and unhappy Retrenchment of its 
native Liberty, and a Confinement to a Priſon 


again? And is this ſort of Philoſophy ſuited 


to the bleſſed Tdea which the Scriptures give 
the 
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the Reſurrection of the Body defigned for 
their greater Advantage and Happineis? And 
it is not more reafonable to believe, that it 
ſhall render them capable of more extenſive 
Service, by enabling them to have ſome 
Communications with the material World 
again, from which they had been cut off by 
the Death of the:Body? e? 

Upon the Whole therefore, is it not far more 
agreeable to the Rules of Reaſon and Religion, 
to ſuppoſe that a Spirit can of itſelf move no 
part of Matter, nor hath any Power over it, 
but by the particular Appointment of God? 
And doth not this better account for the firſt 
Union of each particular Spirit to its own 
Body, as a Part of the providential Govern- 
ment of the World by the Will of God? 
Doth it not alſo better adjuſt the Powers of 
departed Spitits, by reducing them to their 
native Impotence of moving Matter? And 
give a better Repteſentation of the Reſurrec- 
tion and the Reunion of each Spirit to its 

own Body Dubog e wol nt N 
Con fid. III. The Argument will ſtill grow 
upon us, and carfy further Foree in it to prove 
that a Spirit has not in itſelf a native Power 


to move Matter, when we conſider how ex- 


ceeding limited is the Power that a human 
Spirit has over its own Body to which 'tis 
united; and thence it will appear, that this 
Power, with its ſpecial Limitations; was gi- 
ven it tneerly by ſpecial Commiſſion from _—_ 
97 | | im- 
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himſelf. This Spirit, by all its Volitions, can 
move nothing bur choſe particular Parts of the 
Body which God has ſubjected to voluntary 
Motion, and for which proper Muſcles are 
provided, together with the nervous Powers 
which are neceſſary to move thoſe muſcular 
Parts. .It cannot make the Pulſe of the Heart, 
which is a great Muſcle, beat quicker or ſlow- 
er; it cannot accelerate the Motion of any 
of the Juices, (vig.) Blood or Lymph, G&c. 
in any of the containing Veſſels; it cannot 
alter the Shape or Situation of any Atoms 
of which the Fleſh, Blood and Bones are 
compoſed, by an immediate Act of the Will 
upon them; nor can it move any Member, 
except only in that Way of Muſcular Mo- 
tion which God has appointed in the Engine 
_ of che haman . „„ 
In this View of Things there are ten thou- 
ſand times more Motions of which the ſeve- 
ral Parts and Particles of a human Body are 
capable, than thoſe few which the Soul has 
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A any immediate Power to produce. Now if 
= the Soul had an innate or native Power to 
1 move Matter, might it not chuſe which Part 
1 of its own; Body it would move, and in what 


manner it would move it? If it muſt be con- 
fin d to one Body, yet how comes it to be ſo 
wretchedly reſtrained from moving the ſmal- 
ler Parts of Nature, and from rectify ing any 
of the Diſorders of the Solids or Eluids in 
that Body by an Act of its Will? Why = 
„ 0 
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ſo poorly limited to a few groſſer Motions of 
the Members? I confeſs, in the main theſe 
groſſer Motions ſerve the common Purpoſes 
of Animal Life in this World; but this cannot 
preſerve the Body in a State of Health, or ſe- 
cure its Eaſe and Activity: What! could a 
Spirit move any Matter indefinitely before 
Union, and can it not move any Parts of that 
Matter to which it is particularly united? 
Can it by its native Power move the whole 
Bulk of the Body, or the larger Parts of it, 
and yet not put the minute Parts of it in 
Motion? Darh not this Confinement and Li- 
mitation of its Power ſufficiently ſhew whence 
all this Power comes, and that 'tis not eſſen- 
tial to its Nature, but all owing to the ſpecial 
Ordination and Will of God, in uniting ſuch a 
Body to ſuch a Spirit, according to certain 
{ Rules of his own preſcribing ? g? 
If we ſuppoſe a Spirit to have no Power of 
itſelf to move an Atom of Matter, except by 
particular divine Commiſſton ; then it is eaſy 
to conceive that God in great Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, when he united the human Mind 
to the Body, has given it a Commiſſion, to: 
move ſuch Parts as are fitted in the main to 
' ſerve the Uſes of Animal Life, and no more. 
In this Caſe it js a Bounty and Benefit, to haye 
the Government over ſome Part of the mate- 
rial Creation; but in the other Caſe ' tis a Re- 
ſtraint, and cutting ſhort of natural Power: 
And if that were true, then we __— 
Wit 
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with Juſtice that groſs Abſurdity, (vzz.) that 
if a Soul in its own Nature hath Power to move 
Matter indefinitely, but by Union 'tis reſtrain- 
ed, then a Spirit not united to a Body would 


have Power to move all the Parts of that ſame 


| Body more univerſally than the Spirit which is 


united to it; and that conſequently Milo's Spi- 
rit, when his Body is dead, and itſelf diſunited 
from it, can move and change thoſe very Parts 
and Atoms of it which it could not move or 


change when the Body was living; and if it had 


Skill enough to know which Parts to move, 
it might reſtore the Body of Milo to Motion 
aud Life again, as was intimated before. 

Con ſid. IV. Another Argument to prove 
that Spirits have no eſſential or native Power 


to move Matter, is this, that the evil Angels, 


who are full of Malice, Wrath and Envy, 
would employ their Powers in wild Deltruc- 
tion among Men. Devils are ſuppoſed to have 
Reſidence among Mankind to tempt them to 
Sin: But they would not content themſelves 
with the meer Temptation of Souls, but would 
be always making wretched Miſchief in this 
material World, and over-{preading it with 
Calamities and Deſolations, with Plagues and 
Fire, with Earthquakes, and Milery, and 
Death, if they had an innate and natural 
Power to move Bodies. One Foot. or two 
of ſolid Matter divided by an eyil Angel into 
Millions of Particles, and ſhaped and moyed 
as he pleaſed, perhaps would form Peſtilen- 

| | ces 
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ces enough to give Diſeaſe and Death to 
Millions of Men, would taint and corrupt the 
Air thro' many Regions, and kill a great Part 
of the Animal World. How ſmall and ſub- 
til are the Particles of Matter which the Sting 
of a Waſp infuſes into the Body, the Biting 
of the Spider called Tarantula, or the ſhar 
Tooth of a Viper? And yet what diſmal Ef- 
fects have been ſometimes produced in the 
Body of Man thereby? And ſurely evil An- 
gels, by their long Acquaintance with our 
World, know theſe Secrets in Nature: And 
what horrible Tortures, what lingering or 
ſudden Deaths might ry inject into the hu- 
man Race, by forming ſuch poiſonous Atoms 
and diſperſing them among Mankiad ? 
Bur on the contrary, we find that a Legion 
of Devils could not enter into a Herd of 
Swine, nor drown them, till the Son of God 
gave Commiſſion, Matt. viii. 31, 32. And I 
think it is a much more probable way of ac- 
counting for all the Miſchief that is done by 
evil Angels in the material World, to ſup- 
poſe that they have no natural or innate Power 
of themſelves to move Matter, but as they 
haye ſuch and ſuch a Proportion of Air or 
Water or other Bodies put under their Power 


buy the Will of God; or as ſuch particular Men 


or other Animals are given up to their Influ- 
ence by a limited Commiſſion upon juſt Rea- 
ſons and for ſpecial Purpoſes in Providence. 
Satan, the Prince of the Power of the 3 
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certain Proportions, according to their Order 
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could not raiſe a Tempeſt to blow down the 


Houſe where 70's Children were feaſting, till 
God gave him Power and leave to do it; and 


you ſee with what Limitation God lets him 
afflict the Body of Job ; Touch not his Life, 


Fob ii. 6. nor could the Rage of that mali- 


cCious Spirit exceed theſe Bounds : and doubt- 


leſs his Dominion in the Air and the Region 
of Meteors is limited alſo, tho' he be called 


the Prince of it. 5 


In the ſame manner we may argue, how 
many of the preſent Calamities and Miſchiefs 
in this lower World would the Benevolence 
and Compaſſion of good Angels prevent, if 
they had Power to move Matter when and 
how they pleaſed? But we find in Scripture 
when they do any ſpecial Services in this 
lower World, tis God that gives them a par- 
ticular Commiſſion. 


Obje?. Perhaps it will be ſaid here, that 


God is a Spirit, and he has Power, even a 


natural and unlimited Power, to move the 
whole Univerſe of Matter, or any particular 
Parts of it, as he pleaſes; why then may not 
other Spirits, which are formed after his na- 
rural Image, and are ſaid to be his Offspring, 
have a native Power to move Matter allo, in 
or Rank in the ſpiritual World? 
To this I a»/wer, that the great God has a 
natural, eſſential, and ſelf-ſufficient Power to 
create Matter, and make it exiſt with all its 
| „ - Noers 
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Modes of Figure and Motion; no wonder 
then that he Hhould have a natural Power to 
move it: but no ſuch Powers or Properties of 
creating Matter ſeem to belong to any created 
Spirits, the* in many other Inſtances they ate 
made like himſelf: Tho' God has at unlimited 
Influence over the Worlds of Matter and 
Mind, yet created Spirits may have no Power 
in a World ſo foreiga to their Natures as this 
material World is. The two Worlds of Mat- 
ter and Mind are not within each other's 
Reach or Influence till God their common 
Maker appoint it. 
Beſides, why may we not ſuppoſe it to achs 
a peculiar Prerogative of the great God to 
move all or any Matter, that ſe the Material 
World may be more entirely under the Go- 
vernment of his Will, and not be ſubjected 
to the capricious or malignant Inclinations and 
Volitions of any of his intelligent Creatures. 
and that he may maintain his Sovereignty in a 
more immediate manner over all the Worlds 
which he has made? Is it not more proper to 
ſuppole that God has the Power of commillion- | 
ing ſuch a particular Spirit to move ſuch an 
Animal Body, and ro appoint whar particular 
Matter any Spirit ſhall move, and what Parts 
-of Matter ſhall have Power to impreſs Senfa⸗ 
tions on any particular Spirit? 
If Spirits could move Matter e bis | 
Commiſſion, why might not Spirits receive 


' Impreſſions alſo from Matter without his po 
L. cCia 
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cial appelnr meg 2 And if theſe mutual In- 
fluences might. be without his Order, what 
infinite and perpetual, Tempeſt, and Tumult 
would be raiſed thro” the Univerſe by the ever- 
- and promiſcuous mutual Agencies of 
Bodies and Spirits upon one another, which 
the Creator and Governor of the World had 
a never united by any Appointment of his? One 
might form a Scheme of immenſe Confuſion, 
mid Millions of jarring Events, of Miltou's 
War of Angels in Heaven renewed daily on 
the Earth, of Mountains torn up by the Roots, 
wihall their Woods and Foreſts, and whirl'd 
into the Air, and of Oceans rais' d high and 
whelm'd over whole Nations by the 99 or 
united Force of the Legions f Hell? What 
extenſive Deſolation and ruinous Miſchief 
would overſpread the Face of the whole Crea- 
tion, if the two different Worlds of Bodies and 
Spirits had a natural and mutual Agency or 
Power of acting upon each other? Two Co- 
- mers, or two Planets; with all their Contents 
and all their Inhabitants, encountering with 
full Force in the Mid-heaven, would not raiſe 
ſuch a tremendous Storm, nor ſpread ſuch a 
_7Scene of multiply d Confuſions, {en and 
Devaſtations, 8 theſe two Worlds of Mind and 
Matter, upon Suppoſition of their natural and 
es n W 4 Artec 
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of Spirits bin 4 in 4a Place, aud aue. 
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'E T us now proceed to the next eie 
"Head, (vs.) the Mobility of . piits. 
this Author, Mr. Loc e, has aſcribed Mor 
tivity to Spirits Ora Power to move Body, ſo ; 
he 675 aſcribed Mobility to them allo, or a 
Power to move themſelves from place to place. 
Now if. Mobili ty be Sobed to Spirits, or a 
Power to change their Place, then it neceſſa- 
rily follows t 4 they are in a Place, 1 
a propet Relation 74 Place. And if we will 
ſeck after and follow clear and diſtinct Ideas, 
this Locality will be much the ſame as Bodies 
| have; for Mr. Locke himſelf. juſtly ridicules 
35 Piſtinction between Locus or Place, as 
apply 'd to den and Vhiety or Wherenefe, 
apy is aſcribed to Spirits, as tis feed 
by ſome Philoſophers. 5 
It is evident that if Souls have 4 1 48 it 
is called, or à Place in which they are ſo as 
to be included within it, or to have A real 
and proper Situation or Reſidence in it, they 
are certainly circumſcribed in that Chi, aud 
are limited to a certain Quantity of Space, 
and maſt have certain meaſurable. Diſtances 
from che Bodies round about; - and this I think 
is proper Exiſtence in a Place: So that Place 
ox Locality and M. hereneſs or Vhiety, as thus 
c are N the ſame Things, if we. 
L 2 ſtrict uy 
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ſtrictly conſider the Ideas of them: And tho 


Iſhall endeavour to give another fort of No- 
tion of the Uh iety of Spirits in this Eay, yet 
in this Not ion of it tis the ſame with Place. 

Nou if Souls or 458 are properly in a 


Place, I will prove firſt that they muſt be ex- 


rended; they muſt be Long, Broad and Deep; 


and then they muſt be ot ſome Shape or Fi- 


gure; or be liable to all the Inconvenience to 
which Dimenſion and Shape expoſe them. 

Firſt, If a Spirit is in a Place (ſuppoſe a 
Parlour) it has a meaſurable Diſtance from 
the North Wall and from the South : if theſe 
two Diſtances added together make not up the 


whole Length of the Parlour, then the Soul 


is plainly extended, and its Extent is equal to 


that Defect or Difference of Meaſure. But if 
thoſe two added Diſtances do make up the 


whole Length, then the Soul is excluded, and it 
is not in a Place: Quod erat demon ſtraudum. 
_ Secondly, If the, North and South Walls of 
this Parlour by ſome mighty Force be moved 
uniformly: towards one another, they will at 
laſt meet and be contiguous or touch each o- 


ther, or elſe the Soul will hinder their touch- 


ing; if it does hinder their Touch, then tis ſo- 
lid as well as extended, and you make a Body 
of it; if it doth not hinder their touching, 


then it muſt be unſolid Extenſion, and muſt 


a two contiguous Walls, and muſt 
have one part of it penetrating one Wall (ſup- 
poſe an Inch or two) and the other the other; 
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and thus tis extended alſo: or elſe it muſt be 
acknowledged to be excluded from all Place, 
which is the thing that was to be proved. 
But if a Soul be extended, it has Dimenſi- 
ons, tis certainly ſhaped or ſigured; for ſince 
tis not infinite, this Extenſion has Limits on 
all Sides; and, as has been. elſewhere mention- 
ed, the Limit of all Extenſion whatſoever is 
Figure or Shape. gan Dino 4 naotmegdsy 
But if a Spirit has any Shape or Figure, 1 
would ask whether it could not loſe part 
of this Shape? I am ſure our Ideas will al- 
low it. Our cleareſt Ideas mult allow: pofit- - 
ble Diviſion to eyery extended figured/ Being: 
Whether it will continue after Diviſion ta bea 
| Soul and. to think or no, is another Queſtion; 
but what is actually a long and broad and dee 
Subſtance, and does not fill all Place, doth 
certainly allow one part of this Subſtance to 
fill one Place, and another another; and why 
may not the two Parts of this Subſtanee be di- 
vided, and thus fill two diſtant Places as well 
as two adjaeent Places? Tis in vain to talk of 
its being one Count iuuum and being indiſcerpi - 
ble, ſince tis plain we may conceive of any 
extended finite Subſtance as divided, and as 
exiſting in two Places when divided. Surely 
Diviſion does not nullify either patt of what 
was before an extended and ſubſtantial Being. 
This may be ſaid indeed; but tis ſaid not on- 
ly without Ideas; but contrary to them. 
Again, If my Spirit has any Shape, tis 
10 541 n 
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ſurely eie be and correſpondent to my 
whole Body, or to ſome part of it. Then! 

would enquire, whether the Soul may flot be 
maimed by the ſudden Stroke of a Swörd or 


Bullet which carries off that part of the Body ? 


Or whether it contracts or ſhrinks up itlelf 
to avdid the Wound, and thus grows denſer 


in that Part than it was before But ſuch a 
Supp poſition would im mply a Degree of Solidity, 


reduce it into Body; In ſhort, if its Ex- 
renſion be any thing iffeter: from empty 
Space, and if it has à Shape, then according 
ropyricleardft Ideas it muſt be "diviſible in irs 

own Nature, even tho it ſhoald! be never ſb 
nimble and Watchful to avoid any corporeal 
Wi _ or tho? it ſnould be ſubtil enough to 
ate them; for if it be e 
in it muſt be diviſible. - Dar \, OOO 


ohe whole: Power of Coljrarion be brtended 


. ry the whole Shape and Bulk of the Soul, or 


iyherher a diſtin leſſer Power belongs t to eve- 
4 Part of it? If Cogitation belong to every 

of it. rhere are ſo many cogitatiye Beings 
or 110 many thinking Powers in it, as there are 


Parts of ns © If the Whole is one co- 


gitative Power, then I would enquire, is the 
Power of Thinking as long. and broad, and 


gloop, sche whole Soul is Does the whole Di- 


ſion of the Soul bperate in eyery Thought, 
or a Part only? Is the whole Length of the Soul 


engaged in the ſhorteſt and ſlighteſt Thought? 
Or goes one Part of the Soul Farchre one Part 


of 
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of a large Object and another another? Then 
a ſmall Part of the Soul wonld perceive a ſmall 
Object. and every Part of the Soul would be a 


diſtinct conſcious Being. Again, If part of 


che Soul were ſeparated, whether the fame 
Power of-Cogitation would remain entire in 
the other Part, or would this Power be any 


way impaired or maimed :? In ſhort, it ſeems 


to me, that thoſe. who ſuppoſe a Spirit or 
Thinking Subſtence to he extended, 0 fil 
conceive of che Power of Thinking. and then 
eonceive of an extended Being, and j oin | ie 
two in their Minds, till they think they have 


made them one. tho the Things 5 emſelves. 


haveno Opgnatipn. 101 Walid vnn bes 
en. nd i 
 *® Theſe.ſort of , | 
ſo little Weight in this Argument; as ſome Perſons wpuld: 
nounce them. The learned Dr. Samuel Clarke is known to fa- 
vour and ſuppoſe the Extenſion or Expanſion of the Soul, and 
yec he confeſſes the Queries — e Extenſion and ry par 
lity of a canſgions Being or Spirit to have conſiderable Nifficu 
in them. ifs are his Word „as they are cited in a Ass 
his Demonſtration of * Being 17 God, p. 43. The only Proper- 
i 


Canſcicuſnaſi, and its Modes, do prove that they muſt neceſſari- 
7 ly be 2 25 eee y as the known 
40 Properties of Mutter prove it to be certainly a diſcerptible for 
« diviſible), Subſtance, whatever unknown. Properties it may be 
«« endued with ; ſo dend the Known and conſeſs d Proper- 
ties of ona Ring, prove them to be indi/cerprible, hat- 


Jever uhknown, Property they likewiſe may be endued. with., - 


Ho far ſuch Indiſcerpib:/ity can be reconciled and be conſiſtent 
«« with ſome Rind of Expanſion, that is, what unknown Proper- 
ties are joined together with theſe known ones of . | 
«« and Jndiſcerpibility, is another Queſtion of conſiderable Diffi- 
« culty.” Tis 81005 by this Confeſſion, that that great Philo- 
pher was much more ſure the Soul was conſeious, indiviſible 
and immortal, than he was or could be that the Soul was extended. 
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Un on the Whole, as it cannot be conceived 
how a Power of Thinking can have any Con. 
tat with Body, fo neither can I conceive in 
proper Speech, how a Being whoſe Nature 
conſiſts in Conſciouſneſs and Activity, with- 
our Extenſion or 'Shape, can have any Near- 
neſs | or 7uxta-poſition to Body: for if it be 
near a Body, then it may be nearer and nearer 
till at laſt ic rouches, or till the Surfaces of Bo- 
dy and Spirit unite. But I can have no Idea of 
à Soul's touching a Body, any more than how 
a T hought can touch or lie near to a Piece of 
Fleſh or a Bone: for the very Idea of a Think- 
ing Power. as well as of a Thought, is 8 | 
and intirely diſtinct from the Idea of Body, 
any two Ideas can be; and I think Mr. 4 
ſeems ro allow it, . 32. and i in Sener Places. | 


cis E CT. II. 


T, be fo br Objecrius againſt the 2 of 4 
| „ anſwered. | 


0 U will immediately l then. and 
with ſome Shew of Reaſon too. What! 
cannot a Spirit be in a Place? Is not your Soul 
in your own Body ? Surely it cannot be ever 
where, for then it would be infinite: It muſt 
therefore be ſomewhere, and that ſomeuhere 
muſt be your Body, becauſe it acts upon your 

Body; for no Being can act upon any thing at a 
Diſtance, according to the old EN . | 


His 7 9 


af. 


- 
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Anf. Tis time, I think, that this Axiom 
or Maxim ſhould be now exploded by Men of 
Learning, ſince the Philoſophy of Sir  1/aac 
in his Syſtem, the Sun and the Planets, which 
are at prodigious Diſtances, act upon each o- 
ther by an attraQtive Force, which is called the 
Lau of Gravitation; which Force is inceſ- 
ſantly influencing all Parts of Matter to act 
upon all other Parts of Matter in their Propor- 
tions. be they never ſo diſtant. But what is this 
Force of Attraction or Grayitation, but a 


powerful Appointment of the Creator? Now. 


if Bodies can act upon each other, without 


Contact or Proximity of Place, and that by 


the powerful and general Volition or, Appoint- 
ment of God, we may well allow . Spixits to act 
upon Bodies. without any Proximity to them, 
by the ſame Divine Appointment or Volition. 


It is granted, chat the Soul, tho. it be ſup- 


poſed to have its chief Reſidence in the Brain, 


yet moves the Limbs only medietely by Nerves 
or Strings which go from the Brain to thoſe 


Limbs which are moved; but it moves the 
Origin or Extremities of thoſe Nerves, or 
ſome ſpiritous Parts about them, which are 
in the Brain, immediately by its Will; that is, 
when the Soul wills to move a Limb, thoſe 
Nerves are firſt moved. Now. would en- 
quire, Does it move theſe Extremities: of 
Nerves ever the eaſier for being placed near 
them? Not at all: for the Soul of a Ploughs 
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man knows them not, and yet moves them 
aSregulatly and a well as a Philoſopher. None 
of our Souls are conſcious of theſe Nerves; or 
the Exttemities of them, tho your Philo res 
ſhonld place che Soul: never 1b cloſe to th 
nor does its Power of Motion extend to- 

of the Atoms or Fibres Which compoſe thoſe 
Nerves which are ſo near the Son, — 
them, if diſcompoſed: And pet us ſoon — 
Soul wills to move the diſtanr Limbs, ap 


eording to the Laws of Animal Nature, which 
God has ordain d, theſe diſtant Eimbs obey 


and move, ehe Soul being ignorant wherber 


it has an uh Nerves or no, tho' it be ſup- 


poſed to Lelide among them, or cloſe to them. 
Vou ſee then, this ſuppoſed Situation or Re. 
fidence of che Soul, in any Part of the Body 
whatſoever, Arrains nd manner of 1 
rowards its putting thoſe Parts of the Od ins 


to Motion, nor towards ies better Knowledge 
of that Part here you fappoſe: ir to reſide, 


48 ſhall be proved immedi by, 5: [3 29vam 3ty : 
But at preſent I would endeavour: to make 
his Matter yet plainer concerning the Souls 
Power, or rather Impotence, to move Bodies 
And to that End let me put this Queſtion, 
(vi z. ) Whether: x ſeparate Souſ or Spirit muſt 
be locally and actually ſpread through a 
whole Mountain and co-extended: with it, 
if God gave it Commiſſion in an immediate 
manner to move a Mountain, ſince a Moun · 


| main is only a Heap of . Particles,” -and 


22 not 
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not an organized Body, and therefore is not 
to be moved by Seri or Spritigs of Nerves 
and Muſcles, as an Animal Body is? And 
Whether the game Spitit muſt ſhrink itſelf u 
to the Size of a Grain of Wheat, if God 
gave it its next Commiſſion only to move ſo 
ml a Thing ? 'Whether theſe Totti ont 
Shrinking of the Spirtt would be per- 
5 ed by muttal Penetratiohs of its dun 
ts 2 of rather, th rhe Mrs powerful 


2 bork of rhe Main and the 
2 to be m At the Volition of, the 
8 lie de are e cient Philoſophical y + 
couhe” of thi s 3 ies 97705 to move, the 
Mountain 25 Joe with | 
our 'Proximities ' of Nor Pa or 
Contractions unos 
I Would ihre; i Wie 6400 
could not 1 5 y Spirit, White is inte 
to my Body, to exert a 11 tion. "which ſhau d 
E in au noſed} te Wa Sy pe rait 
1 lackd at two Lare 


ance fro my Bod 12 

id he not give e Prophets an; poll cg 

Power by =_y | fo! to. heal the Sick by 
hatg es in DE 


Le. an 6 Bak pd, 

A Bodies ich! ch id 15 touch ? And 
Whether, if if my 9 50 Yall ſuch. a Power i im- 
| wee to 8780 ſtant ory in of. Whear, 
muſt be exteſided through all“ the inter- 
Mee Space between my, Body and that 
Grain, that 59 8 be nearer-to it, i 
prder to act upon it 


And if there be 7 
n 


— 2 — re —— —— ry — wo _—— —— — 
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Volition or Appointment. 


Neceſſity of this Extenſion, or ſtretching ſo 
far as the Grain of Wheat, in order to move 


it, why muſt a Soul or Spirit be ſuppoſed to 
have any Proximity to a Body, in order to 


moye it by a;Voliton +; .. ....- 1, 
May we not conclude from all theſe Conſi- 


* 


_ derations, that the Power of a Spirit to move 


a Body, or to move ſeveral Bodies diſtinct 


tion, according to the univerſal and origi 
Laws of Attraction, tis ſaid to do it \vatu- 


rally; but if in any. Inſtance this Attraction 
diſfer from the Original Law, tis called Mi- 
racle ; but both the one and the other are 
originally the Effects of an Almighty Divine 


Note, 
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Note, all the Queries which I have put, 
with regard to a Spirit's moving one or more 
Bodies, nearer. or more diſtant, may be re- 
peated in the ſame manner with Regard to 
a Spirit's Con/e:ouſnefs or Senſation of the Mo- 
tions of one or more Bodies. I have inti- 
mated this already, but I will ſpake of it 
now a little more particularly. As I cannot 
concieve how Proximity between Spirit and 
Body ſhould enable it to excite any Motion 
in that Body, ſo neither can Proximity give 
that Mind any Conſciouſneſs of that Body's 
Motions, and therefore I muſt impute this 
allo to Divine Appointment, and to that only. 
For let us conſider a little. Suppoſe the 

Soul to reſide in the Brain, or let it be dif- 
fuſed through the whole Body, (tis the ſame 
thing in my Argument) tis {till ſuppoſed to 
penetrate the Part where it reſides, or to be co- 
extended with it: But this Co- extenſion with 
the Body, or with any Part of it, does by no 
means give it a Conſciouſneſs of the Parts 
which it penetrates; for if it did, then every 
human Spirit would know preciſely where it 
dwells, whether it reſided in the whole Bo- 
dy, or in any particular Part of it. If it 
were diffuſed through the whole Body, every 
human Soul would be an exquiſite Anatomiſt. 
and be conſcious of all its Bowels, Muſcles. 
Nerves, Veins, Arteries, &. and know what 
Fibres were diſcompoſed when any Animal 
Diſorder or Pain aroſe in the Body; but this is 
contrary to all Experience. A. 
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Again, If the Soul reſſded locally i in any 
particular Part of the Body, 'or of the Brain, 
and received irs Conſciouſneſſes from its Co- 
extenſion with that Part, tlie Conteſts about 
the Common Senſory, whether it be the pineal 
Gland, or the extreme Origin of each Nerve, 

or the whole Brain, would quickly be de- 
cided by every human Spirit, for it would 
be conſcious of the Place of its own Refi- 
dence. But this alſo is contrary to all Expe- 
rience; for the beſt Philoſophers are ignorant 
to chis Day, what is that preciſe Part of the 
Brain whence the Soul immediately derives its 
notice of ſenſible Things, 'F, e. where is che 
Common Senfory. 

= 4-4 farther, * tis eridbik; ut this Spirit 
which is ſuppoſed to reſide in the Brain, be- 
cauſe we feel ourſelves think as it were in the 
Brain, is much more conſcious of other Mo- 
tions in diſtant Parts of the Body, than it is of 
the Particles in the Brain, which tis ſuppoſed 
to penetrate; it is conſcious not only of 
Shapes, Motions and Magnitudes of outward 
Bodies, by their Impreſſions on the Organs 
of Senſe, but it is alſo conſcious of ſen ible 
Qualities, Colours, Sounds, Cold, Heat, Sc. 
which come from diſtant Bodies: : Tis tonkci- 
ous of Eaſe, Appetite, Pain, Sc. in Parts di- 
ſtant from the Brain; it is in ſhort conſcious 
of every Thing that God has thought fit to 
make it conſcious of for the Preſervation and 
Vie of Animal Nature, and for all the e 
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of this preſent Life; and yet As not conſcious 
of the Shape, er Motion, or Situation of tlie ä 


ſmall Fibres, or pulpouis or nerybus Parts of 
the Brain, Where Fo ſupp oſed to refide, and 
which tis ſupp 6 led to p ae all which is 

1 8 r ximity to the 
Body in Place bbat ive theſe Haba ens 
and this Conſeidaſn „bu the' ſovercign Will 


| 26d Aj pointinent of the God of Nati 52 1 

Perhaps you will a nie then, How für 
can this, Power extend, Which God gives a Spi- 
l tit to be . of Matter, or to move ne 


4147 


Voten , Ein A as cared Mind The 8 of 
every Atom in a Mountain? Where does its 
conſcious o its motive Power end? If theſe 
Powers ariſe Gil ly. from Divine Appointment, 


Why may it nor be conſcigiis of every Part of | 
this Globe of Earth, if God appoinrit 2 Nay, 
the, Enquiry (ly you) might be enlarged ; 


why may not the fame Spirit more the Moon, 
or be conſcious of the other diſtant Planets, 
all at the. fame Time, if God pleaſe? - 
b this 14 er, Thar we: W utterly'igno- 
of the Litre of the Power of Spirits; 5. 
jr we know they are not infinite: Tho Spi- 
rits have no natural Couleur or Motivity 


of Matter, bar what God giyes them by ſpe- 


cial | Commiſſion, yet tis poſſible! that ſome 


may. be capable of 1255 more numerous. 


or extentive, re com leated Ideas thah 
moreexcalize, ors complicared Ideas thah 


| yarn 
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Dimenſions at all. The Soul of a Dwarf 
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others, and conſequently may have a larger 


Commiſſion... Some may have a Capacity of 
taking in, and of attending to no more than 
one Idea at once, and ſome may attend to 


ren or ten thouſand. *Tis faid, that Julius 
Cæſar could write. himfelf, and dictate to 
ſeveral Clerks at the ſame Time. Tis poſ- 


ſible, for ought I know, that a Spirit may 
be united to the Sun, and be conſcious of 


every Ray, and at once take Cognizance of 


all the Effects and Influences of thoſe Myri- 
ads of Rays on every Planetary World. And 


tis not unlikely that the Motive Power may 


1255 Pace with ſuch an extenſive Conſciouſ- 
neſs. 


Surely there may be a vaſt Variety in 


the native Capacities of intellectual Beings, 
and yet none of them have Communica- 


tions with the material World, without the 
Appointment of their Maker. Tis probable, 


that according to their native Powers of re- 


cciving a Multitude of ſimultaneous Ideas, 
God may employ ſome in a vaſtly larger 


Sphere than others. 


And yer alſo it muſt be obſerved, that tis 
poſſible the great God may employ ſome 
Spirits in a wider Sphere of Conſcioufneſs 
or Motivity, without being themſelves and 


in their own Nature more capacious of Ideas, 


or more powerful: Much leſs muſt we ſup- 
poſe them to be longer or broader than their 
Fellows. or to have any manner of Shape or 


may 
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may be. as potent in itſelf as the Soul of a 
Giant, but God has given one a Commiſſion 
to move a larger Engine of Fleth than the 
other. Neither the intellectual Ca acities, 
nor the Dimenſions of Souls ſhould be mea» 
ſurcd by the Bulk or Height of the Animal. 


S E O T. 1 NV. 
Other Objeftions an ſered againſt the. 
Locality , Spirits. * IPL 


4 R E not Spirits in ſome place? Do they 
not fill up ſome Space? Muſt they not 
have ſome Relation of Situation to Bodies, as 


being near or diſtant? Twill be exceeding 


ſtrange to ſay, My Ppirit 3 is not properly 2 
locally in my Body; ſurely you will tell me, 


it muſt exiſt eee or nowhere: If it 


exiſt ſomew here, it muſt either fill all Space, 
and exiſt every Where, or it muſt fill a Part of 
Space, and that is ſtill ſomewhere: It muſt ei- 
ther be circumſcribed in ſome Part of my Bo- 
dy, or be diffuſed through the Whole of it; 
for if it exiſt nowhere, it has no Exiſtente. 
Let us conſider this Argument in its ſeveral 
Parts. Firſt, tis granted, that Spirits do not 
exiſt or reſide everywhere, they are not iufi- 
nite: And Iwill grant alſo, that they do not 
prop erly exiſt or reſide anywhere, for they 
exiſt without any other Relation to Place, 
than what ariſes from their Powers or Ope- 
rations on Matter: They have no ſuch Rela- 
tion to Place as Bodies have, and therefore 


it may be eee laid, they exiſt or 


* 4e 
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their Powers an 


xe/ide nowhere : That is, tho' God has given 
huchan Spirits Commiſſion to act immediately 
on their own particular Bodies, and on no 
other, yet they have no meaſurable Relation 
to Place, they have no proper Nearneſs or 
Diſtances to or from thoſe Bodies, altho' they 
act upon them by Divine Appointment, and 
receive Influences from them; but properly 
they: belong to another Rank of Natures, 
another Worldof Beings, which require only 
Activity and Conſciouſneſs, and do not require 
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any proper Situation to be given them, any 


Space to poſſeſs, or Place to exiſt or reſide in, 
tho” the Objects on which they act, or of 
which they are conſcious, have proper Situa- 
P ²˙·'cb0 res” op og 
And if there be any fort of ſeparate Spirits 


which have no Vehicles (as they are called) 


and which are not united to Matter, or which 


have no Commillion from God to act upon 


any material Being, or to be conſcious of it, 
they are moſt properly nowhere, in ſtrict Phi- 
loſophy; that is, they ſeem to ſtand more free 
from all Locality or Relation to Place, ſince 
| 4 Operations having no mate- 

rial Objects, give them no Pretences to Situa- 
tion or Reſidence in or near any Body whatſo- 
ever; and as there is no part of Matter which 
they are related to by mutual Action or Paſ- 
ſion, ſo neither by FJuxta. poſition or Contact. 
But you will ſay, If my Soul be ſeparated 
from my Body at London, it may know after 
its Separation that it is ſomewhere * 


IJ: 
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don, that it is not in China, that it is not in the 
Moon. not in Jupiter, or one of his Satellites; 
it muſt be conſcious of its Being and Think 
ing in lame Place of chis Univerle rather than 
in tnother. nn 4 Se 763 2. 
1 anfiver, Perhaps not; bor wien Get the 
- Laws: of Union are broken, the Soul eeaſes to 
be conſcious of the Preſence of Body; and of 
all Properties of Body, of Place, Motion; Di- 
ſtance from, or Proximity to any Body whatſo- 
ever: for it cannot be conſcious of Bodies, 
nor Proximity to them, but by the Agency of 
thoſe Bodies upon it; and exciting Senfations 
in it; but no Bodies can act upon a ſeparate 
Spirit, without a new divine arenen; 
nor excite in it any Senſation. 4 
Vet you will reply, May not tlie Soul be a- 4 
mong Bodies, and OY to ng ths it be not | 
conſcious of it? | 
AndI reply alſo, B. y no means; ; for whit | 
ever hath Proximity to any Body, may havea 
greater and greater Proximity, till at laſt it 
touch, or till its Surface be united to the Sur- 
face of that Body: but this we have proved to 
be utterly contrary to the Nature of à Spirit, 
(vir. ) to have any Shape or Surface. 
I come now to anſwer the ſecond Part of ; 
the Dilemma, and that is, that if” 4 Spirit ex- 4 
iſts-nowhere;'it has 10. Exiſtence. This is a ö 
mighty Cannon play d upon me from among 
the ancient Artillery of Axlonis, (vis NEñ 
nullibi eſt non eſi, That which is nowhete, has 
N no 2 But ſince this Axiom is not evident 
M 2 enough 


2 1 
n 


2 — 
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enough to be granted, I think it can never be 


roved; and fince*tis borrowed meerly from 


the World of Senſe and Matter, it does not 
atftect the Doctrine of Minds or Spirits, which 
are thinking Powers, and whoſe Eſſence and 
Life conſiſts in perpetual conſcious Activity. 
This corporeal Maxim can do no more Exe- 
cution here, than a Cannon Ball would do on 
an Army of Angels: For tho' a Body cannot 
be without Being ſomewhere, yet a Spirit, 
which is a conſcious active Power, may have 
a real Exiſtence, and yet have 0 proper Place; 
that is, may reſide or be ſituated zowpere in the 
Senſe I have explain'd it, i e. have no Proxi- 
mity of Situation to Bodies, or fill up no 
ſuppoſed Dimenſions of Spactde. 
Ti certain, that the Forms of Speech in 
all Languages are drawn from our Converſes 
with corporeal and ſenſible Things round a- 
bout us, which require Locality, or a proper 


Place to exiſt in: And our Words and Phraſes 


are not made for the World of Spirits, but the 
World of Bodies: Nor can they ſo happily ex- 
preſs the Ideas that belong to Spirits, as if we 
could ſpeak of intellectual Beings in their own 
proper Language. And ſince our Spirits in 
this prefent State are united to Animal Bodies, 
or act upon them, we borrow twenty Forms of 
Expreſſion concerning our Spirits, which ori- 
ginally and properly belong only to Bodies; 


and being train'd up from our Infancy to this 


ſort of Language, we are ready to imagine our 


Souls to be ſome thin airy ſort of Bodies, as 


the 


%% A v en 
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the Soul is pourtray'd; as I remember in 
Commenius's Pictus Orbis, which I learnt at 
School. We ſuppoſe Spirits to have a ſubtil 
ſort of Extenſion and Figure, and to require a 


Place to exiſt in as much as Bodies. Nor is, it 


poſſible,” nor is it needful in our way of com- 
mon Diſcourſe, to alter our Language and 
change the Form of our Expreſſions concern- 


ing Spirits which are borrowed from corporeal 


Things, provided when we come to philoſo- 
phize more accurately about them, we do but 
explain them in a Conſiſtency with the Nature 
of Spirits. Let us ſee then whether we cannot 
in a philoſophical manner declare what is the 


Ubi or Whereneſs of a Spirit, and account for 


the common Expreſſions of a Spirit's Exiſtence 
in ſuch a Place, and its Motion from Place to 
"PETE: 025. 7 ON Cen 5 
. e 2 hol 
The Ubi or Whereneſs of a Spirit. 


Pirits, in common and familiar Language, 
are ſaid to be, and to have their Exiſtence 
or Reſidence in or near thoſe Parts of Matter 
on which they exert their immediate Activity, 
or whereſoever they have an immediate Con- 
ſciouſneſs. This is de their *O4z or 
Whereneſs. So my Soul is ſaid to be in, my 
Body, or united to this B-dy of mine, hecaule 
it is conſcious of the Motions or Impreſſions 
made on my Body, and has many Senſations 
and * by the Means or Occaſions 
of this 
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is Fleſh and Blood, and becauſe it acts 
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upon or moves this Animal Engine; where- 
as it is not conſcious of the Motions. or Im- 
preſſions of other Bodies, nor does it act upon 
them or move them as it does my own. 
And this is the proper Notion of the Spirit's 
Dion fo a Body, (viz.) that tho* my Soul 
has in its own Nature, and meerly of itſelf, no 
Conſciouſneſs of, or Power of Agency upon, 
any Particle of Matter; yet the great God, the 
Father of Spirits, has appointed my Soul to 
be thus conſcious of ſome Motions of my 
Body, and to have ſome Power of Agency up- 
on it: He has given my Soul this individual 
animal Machine, this appointed Sphere or Sta- 
tion of my Body, from which to receive Sen- 

ſations, and in which to excite Motions. 
Now for this Reaſon my Soul is {aid 70 
Move Where my Body moves, and r dwel} 
where my Body dwells, becauſe its Power of 
immediate Conſciouſneſs and Activity are con- 
fined to this Animal Body of mine. The Body 
being the groſs and viſible Engine whereby all 
our human Affairs and Tranſactions are car- 
ried on, and the Soul, the actiye Agent, be- 
ing inviſible, we ſpeak of every thing that the 
Man docs in Language ſuited to his Body ra- 
ther than to his Soul; Men generally ſup- 
Pera Soul to be a kind of Appendix or ſu- 
peradded Principle to the Body: whereas in 
philoſdphical Truth, the Body is rather the Ap- 
HPendix or Inſtrument of the Soul. But tis 
Ptpper for. us {till to conform to the common 
Language of the. World in ſpeaking of - - 
Py” . | abs 


* 


* 
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Subjects, juſt as the moſt exquiſite Aſtreno- 
mers ſpeak of the Sun-riſing and Sun: ſettiug, 

and the Motion of the Sun and the fixed Stars, 

tho' they know that the Sun abides in the 
Centre of the planetary World, and the fixed 
Stars have no Motion, and that the Earth and 
the other Planets are the only Bodies that per- 


form theſe diurnal, Ferrer and ent er | 


tions. | 

For this Reaſon the Soul of Man. may be: 
ſaid to be in hig Brazn, becaule tis — im- 
mediately conſcious of ſome preſent ſenſible 
Object, when the Motions or Impreſſions 
made on the outward Parts of the Body or 
Organs of Senſe are conveyed to the Brain 
by the Nerves: And if this Conveyance be 
interrupted between the extreme Parts and the 
Brain, the Soul has no Senſation, no Conſci- 
ouſneſs of what is done to the extreme Parts. 


We ſay alſo the Soul reſides in the Brain, be- 


cauſe it more- immediately exerts its Motive 
Power upon ſome Parts of the Brain, or tlie 
Origin of the Nerves there, whenſdever the 
Soul deſigns to move the Body; and alſo be 
cauſe when we ſet ourſelves to think or to re- 


member any Idea, we do as it were n the 


Soul employing the Brain. 


Now in the ſame Senſe i in which we e ſay, | 


My Soul or my Spirit is in my Body, we may 
ſay alſo concerning the great God, the infinite 
Spirit, that he 15 preſent every where, i. e. he 
is immediately conſcious of every Property. 
8 and Motion of every Part of Matter 
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un the Univerſe, and of every Thought of 
cyery created Mind. His Will bath an ac- 
tual Agency on every created Being, at leaſt 
ſo far as to maintain or ſupport them in their 
Nature and Exiſtence; and he has an imme- 
diate and unlimited Power of acting upon 
every Part of Matter, and upon every.created 
Spirit; and therefore God is ſaid to be Omn7- 


preſent, or Preſent with all Things, even as 


my Soul, which hath a. limited Conſciouſneſs 
of ſeveral of the Motions and Impreſſions cau- 
{ed in this my Animal Body, and a limited 
Power of Agency upon it, is ſaid to be pre- 
ſent with my Body. 5 | 


And- if we extend our Thoughts beyond 
all the real Creation into the ſuppoſed Empti- 
neſs or imaginary Space, we may as well af- 
| ſent, that the Ubiety of God reaches to all 
the ſuppoſed Infinity of empty Space; that 
is, that his Knowledge extends to all Things 
that are, or ſhall be, or can be, and that he has 
a Power of immediate Agency to create what 
he pleaſes, through all the infinite Void or 
empty Nothing, or whereſoever there is no- 
thing already created. e 
This immediate and univerſal Conſciouſneſs 
and Agency of the ſupreme Spirit on all Things, 
is the Qmuipreſence of God, and this perhaps 
s the only true Notion of his Immenſity; and 
yet this infinite Conſciouſneſs and Activity of 
God, which are his very Self, have no meaſura- 
ble or unmeaſurable Relation either to Body or 
to Space, as the Parts of Extenſion or Quanti- 


WM 
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y have to each other; and therefore we ſay, 


he rs in no Place in ſtrict and philoſophical Lan- 


guage, tho' in common Speech and in the Lan- 
guage of Scripture, Which is ſuited to the Bulk of 
Mankind, God is ſaid to fill all Things and to 
exiſt everywhere, in Heaven, Earth, and Hell, 
becauſe of his immediate Conſciouſneſs of all 
Beings what and whereſoever they are, and his 
Power of immediate Agency upon them. This 
is infinite Knowledge and infinite Power. And 
indeed this Idea of infinite Power and Know- 


ledge has no manner of Connection with Ex- 


tenſion or Space, any more than the Idea of 
infinite Space or Emptineſs has with Know- 


ledge and Power: They have nothing at all to 
do with each other as Attributes of the ſame 


Subſtance. :; -- + | py 

But now if we could ſuppoſe the very Sub- 
ſtance of the bleſſed God to be really long, 
broad and deep, and to be actually extended 
thro the whole Univerſe of Matter, and thro” 
all imaginary Space, what Advantage would be 


do more by this ſuppoſed infinite Extenſion of 
his Sabſtance,than to be immediately conſcious 
of all Things, and to have an immediate Power 
and Influence upon all, to know all Poſſibles, 
and 2 them Exiſtence when he pleaſe. 
And thisis as fully and honourably attribured 
to him in my way of Thinking, without any of 


thoſe Inconveniencies, and thoſe harſh or ab- 


ſurd Ideas and Speeches, which atiſe from at- 
A | tributing 
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gained by it toward the aggrandizing of his own 
Majeſty, or our Ideas of him? What could he 
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triburing Extenſion with all its Conſequences 


# 


to the great and bleſſed God. 


CONCLUSION. . 
But after all our beſt Philoſophemes on the 
Nature of Spirits, we muſt confeſs our great 


Ignorance of that more glorious and noble 


Part of the Creation. We are immerſed in 
the Affairs of Senſe and Matter, and impoſed 
upon perpetually by the Prejudices ariſing. 
thence: And when we endeavour to quit our- 
ſelves of them, and to turn our Backs entire- 
ly upon ſenſible Ideas, we are in danger of 


wandering into Darkneſs and ſometimes per- 


haps of going beyond our clear and diſtin& 
Perceptions. The beſt Thing we can do is, to 


guard againſt thoſe Ideas of Spirits which have 


any groſs Abſurdities attending them; and 


particularly to ſtand afar off-from thoſe Opi- 


nions which would bear, in any indecent and 


diſhonourable Ideas, upon God the ſupreme 
Spirit. I would aſſert nothing with Confi- 


dence on ſo abſtruſe a Subject; I would fetract 
all the Expreſſions that ſavour of too much 
Aſſurance; perhaps I may be miſtaken in xhis 
whole Sett of Sentiments: Jam therefore 
ready to renounce them all, as ſoon as I can 


find another Scheme more juſt and more na- 
tural. And if F am forced to retain theſe O- 


pinions, tis only for want of better, till L re- 

tire from this World. I hope then to /ee as , 

am ſeen, and know as Tam known; to have 

clearer and juſter Ideas of . 
| | 


a 
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God is; and to join with the holy Millions of 
Spirits in the heavenly World, to pay Honours 


to my Creator-Spirit, more agreeable to the 


| Dignity of my own Nature, and the incom- 
prehenſible Grandeurs of his Majeſty. Amen. 
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The Departing Soul. 
r OME Perſons have been very ſollici- 


8 tous to know how the Soul goes out 


of the Body when a good Man dies; 


how it paſſes through the Air and etherial 
Regions; and, leaving the Stars behind, how 


it ſoars up to the Third Heaven. They are 
much at a Loſs to tell how long 'tis a going 


this wondrous Journey, and in what Region 


of thoſe upper Worlds its final Manſion is; 


eſpecially ſince the new Philoſophy has found 


thoſe Regions to be ſo very vaſt, that a Can- 


non Bullet would ſpend many Ages in tra- 


velling to the neareſt Star, or from one Star to 
another. They are yet further puzzled to 


| conceive whether a Soul departing from any 
Place, v. c. from London ar Noon, would find 


out its Friend who died there the foregoing 


Midnight, ſince a direct Aſcent would encreaſe 
their Diſtance and Separation, far as the Zenith) 
is from the Nadir; and they are as much puz- 


zled to determine, whether the immenſe out- 


moſt Space be their Dwelling, or ſome one 
Part of it only. | con- 
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I confeſs while we conſider human Souls 
united to Bodies, we are wont to ſpàks of their 
Ab ſeuce and Preſence, their Places of Reſidence 
and their Removes, according to the Station, 
Place and Motion of thoſe Bodies to which 
they are united. This is the common Lan- 
guage of all Mankind; nor is there any ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon to alter it. Tis evident, and 
without all Controverſy, that Bodies muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have Relation to Place: And when 
Angels aſſume corporeal Vehicles, the Caſe is 
the ſame with them as with human Souls; 
they may therefore be ſaid to move andaly 
from place to place. Gabriel being cauſed to 
Ay ferftly, Dan. ix. 21, touched Daniel in the 
Evening. Angels have their Places of Re- 
ſidence or Removal in this Reſp ec. 
There is alſo certainly a Local Heaven. 
where the Body of our Bleſſed Saviour is, and 
Enoch and Elijah, who went from this World 
and carried their Bodies with them; and there 
are other Saints that were the Companions of 
their Lord's Reſurrection, who doubtleſs aſ- 
cended with him into Glory, Matt. xx vii. 2. 
Whether this Heaven be one certain deter- 
mined Palace among the Planets or near 
the Stars; or whether it be this ſolar Syſtem 
wherein we dwell, thro'all Parts of which they 
paſs ſwift as Sun-bcams, and make this whole 
planetary World their Palace; theſe Things 
cannot yet be fully determined by us. Icon - 
feſs I much queſtion whether the Range of hu- 
man happy Beings extend thro'j all the fixed 


| Stars. 5 | Thar 
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That Expreſſion of aſcending far above 
all Heavens, which is applied toChriſt, Epheſ. 
iv. 1ol is eaſily reconeilable to this Scheme, tho 
his Body roſe fio higher than to ſome Planet in 
our folar World; ſince his deſcending into the 
lower Parts of the Earth, in the fame Text, 
ſignifies no more than his going into a Sepul- 
chre, perhaps a Foot or two beneath the 
Ground. S0 that the Expoſition of thoſe 
Texts is not to be meaſured by Vards or Miles; 
but as the one expreſſes great Abaſement, ſo 
the other dan Exallation; in ſueh Langu 
as is ſuited to the Apprehenſtons of the vid 
gar Part of Mankind, which all learned Men 
acknowledge to be the common Language 
ESO.” 207 O77 000 COR COR 
Now concerning departed Soule, if we al- 
low them to be immediately furniſned with 
new Vehicles, ſo às never te have any ſin- 
gle and ſeparate Exiſtence in their own pure 
ſpiritual Nature, then we may talk of their 
riſing aud moving and reſiding, in all the local 
Language that- belongs to Bodies; we may 
then trace their Aſcent throꝭ the aerial Regi- 
ons and follow their Flight 'thro” the plane- 
tary Worlds, if we know where to ſtop and 
ſettle them in a proper Place,” 
Nor am] ſo averſe to this Opinion as to re- 
nounce or diſclaim it utterly.” Tis poſſible 
it may be ſo appointed by the bleſſed God, 
the Lord and Ruler of all the Worlds of 
Minds and Bodies. I know not of any Per- 
ſon living who is ſo ſagacious as — 
$688 | | 5 
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ed into all the Secrets of the inviſible World, 
and to be able to tell us certainly how Spirits 
live and act and converſe there: Nor have we 
had any of the departed Souls among, Men 
who: have come back to give us an Account 
of theſe Affairs. There's a myſterious. Dark- 
neſs ſpread over the Face of the unſeen Re- 
ions to hide them from mortal View: And 
tis wiſely. ordained by out Creator that we 
ſhould live in this World by Faith, and not 
by Sight. We are ſure we muſt ſhortly put off 
thele Tabernacles ; and tho' the Spirits of good 
Men ſhall be immediately inveſted with a ho- 
ly and happy Immortality, Fe whether they 
ſhall be clothed or furniſhed with material 
Vehicles of any kind is not ſo evident, and 
conſequently what they ſhall have to do with 
Place and Motion is not ſo eaſy to determine. 
But when we ſpake of the Places and Mo- 
tions of departed Souls, and yet conceive them 
as r ſeparate from all Matter, we talk 
perhaps but in a meer vulgar, figurative or 
improper Way, and in ſuch Language as our 
Infancy and Prejudice borrow from ſenſible 
Objects round us; and not agreeable to the 
philoſophical Nature and Reaſon of Things; 


in which reſpect pure Spirits do not ſeem to 


be capable of Confinement to a Place, or any 
proper local Motion to or from it, becauſe 
they have no Figure, Shape nor Dimenſions. 
All the foregoing Problems and hard Que · 
{ions about the holy Soul's paſſing thro' the 
airy Regions, and getting up above gs" 
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and Stars, Sc. are therefore caſily anſwer'd, 
and all thoſe Difficulties remov'd, if we con- 
ſider the Soul as a pure intellectual Being, a 
| Rancid vhinking Power With, any Di- 
menſions of Length or Breadth, and conſe- 
quently without any proper Relation to Place. 
Then it will follow, that human Spirits which 
were united to Bodies, when they enter into 
a State of Separation, need not have any thing 
to do with a real proper Motion or Flight, 
or Change of Places. An embodied Soul 
(chat is, a Soul acting in Concert with an A- 
nimal Body) when it becomes a ſeparate Soul 
(that is, a Soul acting in its own pure intel- 
lectual Capacity without a Body) does not 
need properly to alter its Place, but only its 
manner of Thinking and Acting, in order to 
be in Heaven and Hell, 2. e. happy in the Pre- 
ſence of God, or miſerable in the midſt of 
Devils, acting and thinking without Bodies. 
In order to give us ſome faint Idea of this 
Matter. and to help our Conceptions while 
they are ſo incumbered with corporeal and 
local Images, let us conceive the Whole in- 
telligent Creation, or all created Spirits, as one 
Sett of Beings, acting in different Manners (and 
if you 75 in one open and infinite Space; 
for we cannot utterly throw off all theſe kind 
of Ideas in the preſent State. . 
Some Spirits are ſaid to be united to a Bo- 
dy, that is, are influenc'd in their Actions 
by Animal Bodies, and 'tis their Buſineſs to 
move and manage thoſe Engines; but by the 
9 | per- 
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Perpetual Agency of Animal Nature upon 
them, their Reaction upon it, and their Con- 
verſe with the material World by the Means 
of that Animal, they are reſtrained from more 
immediate Converſe with ſeparate Spirits, or 
even with God the infinite Spirit. 
Others are free or diſengaged from Bodies; 
and theſe have a more immediate Perception 
of God the infinite Spirit, and converſe with 


each other perhaps under no Confinement, | 


or under ſuch leſſer Limitations as their Cre- 
ator's Will and their own finite Natures make 
neceſſary. They become conſcious of one an- 
other's Thoughts and Volitions by ſome un- 
known Way that God has appointed; for as 
an embodied Spirit is conſcious of the Mo- 


* tions of that Animal to which 'tis united by 


pac Appointment of God, as it becomes con- 
cious of the Motions of other Bodies round 
about it by the Organs of that particular 
Animal, and as it is alſo conſcious of the 
Thoughts of other embodied Spirits by the 
Motions or Voices of their feveral Engines 
or animal Bodies, ſo doubtleſs there is a Way 
which God the Creator-Spirit has ordained 
whereby created Spirits, which are focial Be- 
ings, ſhall maintain Society and friendly Com- 
munion with other created Spirits when they 
are in their native State, feparare from mate- 

OE ĩ˙ • = 
Now Death is but the Ceſſation of Animal 
Life, in thar Body or Engine which is united 
to auy particular Spirit: That Body then be- 
| comes 
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comes a moveleſs Maſs, and not an Animal; 
it is no more capable of obeying the Voliti- 
ons or Commands of the Soul; nor of com- 
municating any external Motions by the 
Nerves to the Brain, to give the Soul notice 
of any ſenſible Object. Thence it follows 
by Divine Appointment, that that Spirit is 
no more conſcious of what paſſes in that Bo- 
dy, and no more employ'd in matiaging it, 
or acting upon it, or converſing with the 
material Creation by the Organs of that En- 
gine. | 
y Being therefore unemploy'd and unimpreſt 
by the corporeal World, its Thoughts perhaps 
are more purely intellectual. or at leaſt it has 
no new Senſations, but its Ideas ate raiſed in 
another manner. It reflects upon its own 
Temper and Actions in this Life; tis conſci- 
ous of its Virtues or its Vices; it has an 
endleſs Spring of Peace and Joy within, flow- 
ing from the Senſe of its wiſe and holy Be- 
haviour in the State of Trial, or it is tor- 
mented with the bitter Anguiſh of a Self- 
condemning Conſcience in the Reflection on 
its paſt Crimes. This is one great Part of 
Heaven and Hell. 5 
And then with Regard to God and its 
Fellow-Creatures, if we ſpeak of them in 
this our incarnate State, we muſt be forced 
to uſe Language borrowed from corporeal 
Things, and ſay, This departed Soul appears 
at once in the pure intellectual or ſeparate 
e 3 World, 
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World, like a Native there ; ; It ſtands among 


| innumerable Millions of Spirits, itſelf a kin- 


dred Spirit, gains ſwift Acquainrance with 
them, grows conſcious of their Ideas and 
Actions in their own Way and Method, 
which God has not yet revealed to us in this 
Life: And above all, it has an immediate 
Perception of God the Infinite Spirit, a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of his Power and Preſence, and 


an intimate and delightful Taſte of his Love, 
or a dreadful Senſe of his. Anger; and thus 


the Soul feels immediately, and poſſeſſes a 


ſecond Part of its Heaven or its Hell; and 


all this without any local Motion, or any 
Relation to a Place, or Change of Diſtances. 

I might illuſtrate this by two Similes, and 
eſpecially apply them to the Caſe of holy 
Souls departing. 
. Sup oſe a Torch incloſed in a Cell of 
Earth, in the midſt of ten thouſand thouſand 


Torches that ſhine at large in a ſpacious Am- 


phitheater. While 'tis incloſed, its Beams 
ſtrike only on the Walls of its own Cell, and 
ir has no Communion with thoſe without: 


But let this Cell fall down at once, and the 


Torch that Moment has full Communion 
with all thoſe ten thouſands ; it ſhines as freely 
as they do, and receives and gives Aſſiſtance 
to all of them, and joins to add Glory to that 
illuſtrious Place. 
2. Or ſuppoſe a Man born and brought up 
in a dark Priſon, in the midſt of a fair and 
populous: 
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populous City; he lives there in a cloſe Con- 
finement, perhaps he enjoys only the twink- 
ling Light of a Lamp, with thick Air, and 
much Ignorance; tho' he has ſome diſtant | 
Hints and Reports of the ſurrounding City 
and its Affairs, yet he ſees and knows nothing 
immediately. but what is done in his own 
Priſon, till in ſome happy Minute the Walls 
fall down; then he finds himſelf at once in a 
large and populous Town, encompaſſed with 
a thouſand: Rleſſings; with Surptize he be- 
holds the King in all his Glory, and holds 
Converſe with the ſprightly Inhabitants; he 
can ſpeak their Language, and finds his Na- 
ture ſuited to ſuch Communion ; he breathes 
tree Air, ſtands in the open Light, he ſhakes 
himſelf, and exults in his own Liberty. Such 
is a Soul exiſting in a Moment in the ſepa- 
rate World of holy and happy Souls, and be- 
fore a preſent God, when the Priſon Walls 
of Fleſh fall to the Ground. 

Perhaps it will be objected here, that holy 
Souls, when they are ab/ent from the Body, 
are encouraged to expect they thall 6e preſent 
Dith the Lord Jefus, and then it ſeems necel- 
ſary they ſhould be in the Place where his 
Body is. They bope to be with Chriſt, and 
behold him in the Glories of his exalted 
human Nature, when they depart from the 
| Fleſh, 2 Cor. v. 8. Phil. i. 23. Now in all 
this Philoſophical Account of the ſeparate 

Stare of the 'Souls of good Men, chere is no 
i N 2. Provi- 
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Proviſion made for this Part of our promiſed 
Bleſledneſs. | | 
To this I au/ſwer, That if the Souls of 
good Men at their Death be admitted to a 
more intimate Converſe with the Deity itſelf, 
and with the human Soul of Chr:ft Feſus, 
there is no Neceſſity of any Communication 
with his glorified Body, till their Bodies alſo 
are raiſed at the laſt Day. Now the human 
Soul of Chr:/t, eſpecially in its exalted State, 
has an extenſive Power to converſe with 
pure Spirits, whether Angels or human Souls, 
to impreſs his ſacred Influences of Authority 
or Love upon them, by Command or Con- 
ſolation, and enable them to exerciſe and 
maintain mutual Converſe with himſelf. 
Doubtleſs our bleſſed Lord has all the Free- 
doms, Powers and Prerogatives. of a pure 
ſeparate Spirit in his State of bodily Re- 
ſurrection, Exaltation and Glory; and he 
can make the Spirits of his faithful Fol- 
| lowers as happy in his own Preſence, as is 
roper for their State of Separation from 
the Body; and he can alſo make the Souls of 
impenitent Sinners, as well as evil Angels, 
ſenſible of his Reſentments againſt their 
Crimes. His raiſed and exalted Body is no 
Hindrance to his Influences on unbodied Spi- 
rits. If in his incarnate State and Humiliation, 
when his Body was meer Fleſh and Blood, he 
had Converſe with good Angels, and Power 
over Deyils, we may well ſuppoſe, that in his 
| 1 5 exalted 
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exalted State of Union to a glorified Body, 


he can converſe as he pleaſes with the World 5 


of Spirits, and enable them to hold Converſe 
with himſelf, - ME 
After all, let it be noted, that I have only 
repreſented in this Place, how far it is pol- 
ſible for the Heaven or the Hell of departed 
Spirits to commence in this State of Separa- 
tion from the Fleſh, without a new Union 
to any corporeal Vehicle. Yet I aſſert no- 
thing with Certainty ; I am conſcious of my 
Ignorance. Perhaps 'tis probable enough that 
there may be ſome Vehicles of groſſer or 
more refined Matter aſſign'd to every human 
Spirit, when the Body of Fleſh expires, and 
is no Jonger capable of maintaining its reci- 
procal Communion with the Spirit. What 
are the Circumſtances, what are the Laws, 
what is the Situation, and what is the Lan- 
guage of the World of Spirits, muſt and will 
e a Matter of Darkneſs and Myſtery to us, 
while we dwell in Fleſh and Blood: We 
muſt each of us wait our appointed Hour, 
and then ſhall our Curioſity be better ſatisfied, 
either in a delightful or in a dreadful Man- 
ner, according to our Behayiour in the pre- 
ſent Life, | e 
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ESSAY VII 
The Re ſurrectiom of the ſame Body. 


| H ERE has been a warm Diſpute 
among Men of Learning, and par- 


_ ticularly between Mr. Locke and Bi- 


ſhop St//ling fleet, whether the ſame individual | 


Body which is buried ſhall be raiſed at the 
Reſurrect ion of the Dead? Or, whether it 
may not be another new-made Body, com- 
poled of any other Atoms, and united to the 
lame Soul. Thoſe who with Biſhop Stil. 
ling fleet affirm the Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body, may give ſuch Reaſons as theſe for it. 
I. *Tis fit and proper, that the lame Body 
which has been a Companion and Inſtrument 
of the Soul in Duties of Holineſs ſhould ariſe 
and ſhare with the Soul in the Reward of 
Heaven; and that the fame Body, which has 
been a Temptation or Inſtrument of the Soul 
in Sin, ſhould alſo riſe to ſhare the Torment. 
I muſt confeſs, I don't think this Argu- 
ment has very great Weight in it; becauſe 
the Body alone is meer inſenſible Matter. 
and can neither ſhare in Pleaſure or Pain. Tis 
the Soul only that has Senſe of Pain and Plea- 
ſure, and whatſoever Body tis vitally united 
to, is ſtill its own Body, and may be the Me- 
dium of Pleaſure or Pain to it. | 
„ 2. Since 
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2. Since Body and Soul united conſtitute 
the Man, if it be not the ſame Body that 
died which is raiſed, then one eſſential Part 
of Man is loſt. If it be another Body, tis 
another Man that is raifed from the Earth, 

and not the ſame Man that died. 

Hheſides, the Soul never dies; and if the 
ſame Animal Body that died be not raiſed to 
Life, there is nothing at all raiſed to Life: 
There may be another inanimate Body which 
has Life given to it indeed, bur nothing is 
revived. Perhaps this fort of Argumentation 
may have ſome Weight in it. 

3. Chriſt himſelf faith, John v. 28. They 
that are in the Graves ſhall come forth : This 
mult refer to the ſame Body | that died; for 

tis not the Soul, nor is it any other Body 
that was properly put into the Grave, but 
the: Animal Body of the Man which is now 
inanimate and dead. 

4. It ſeems to be the Deſign of the apoſtle, 
to ſhew that 'tis the fame Body which died in 
ſome Reſpects, tho' not in all Reſpects, which 
| ſhall be raiſed again to Life, 1 Cor. xv. 42. 

So zs the Reſurrection of the Dead. NA, e. 
the Body, 2 ſown in Corruption, it 1s rai- 
ſed in Incorruption, &c. It, i. e. the Body, 
19 ſown a natural Body, it is raiſed a ſpiri- 
tual Body. It is the ſame human Body till, 
but with different Qualities. So, Yer. 52,53. 
The Dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and 
we ſhall be changed. This Corruptible ſhall 

N 4 put 
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put on Incorruption, this Mortal ſhall put 
on Immortality; which ſeems to be ſpoken _ 
both with regard to thoſe who ſhall be rai- 
ſed irom the dead, as well as thoſe who ſhall 
be changed at the Coming of Chriſt. 'Tis 
this Mortal and this Corruptible, that is, 
this very Animal Body, which was mortal 
and corruptible, muſt e raiſed immortal. 
To this I might add, that the Apoſtle, 
Rom. viii. 11. ſpeaks of cheſe very mortal Bo- 
dies which we now have, and affirms they 
ſhall be quickned, &c. and Phil. iii. alt. this 
Body of our Vileneſs or Humiliation is to be 
changed, and made like to the. glorious Body 
of Chriſt. Surely ſuch Expreſſions denote 
the lame Body. - 
But the Subſtance and Strength of all the 
Arguments derived from Scripture to prove 
the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, may be 
found well put together in Dr. J/Vhithy's Pre. 
face to the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
| Thoſe who with Mr. Locke make the Re- 
ſurrection of the ſame individual Body need- 
leſs. may alledge ſuch Reaſons as theſe. 
I, It attains no valuable Purpoſe to confine 
the Reſurrection to the ſame Atoms of Mat- 
ter; for if the ſame Soul be united to any 
Maſs of the ſame ſort of Subſtance, i e. to 
any Matter, there is a ſufficient Proviſion for 
every thing that regards the Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery of the riſing Dead: Since the Body itſelf, 


or meer Matter, has no Senſation; and the 
. Soul 
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Soul will have the ſame fort of Senſations. 
(whether pleaſant to reward it, or painful to 
puniſh it) whatſoever other Particles of Mat- 
ter it may be united to, as if it were united 
to the ſame Particles it had in this World, 
and in which it obeyed or ſinned. 

Beſides, it is worthy of our Obſeryation 
what Mr. Locke ſays on this Subject, If it 
*« ſhould be demanded, what greater Con- 
gruity the Soul hath to any Particles of 
Matter which were once vitally united to 
it, but are now ſo no longer, than it hath 
to Particles of Matter to which it was 
never united, this would be hard to de- 
1332 5 

2. The Apoſtle ſhews it ſhall be diſferent 
Matter from that which was laid in the 
Grave, by the very Manner of his Arguing: 
For when he uſes the Simile of a Grain of 
Wheat dying in the Ground, he lays, V. 37, 
38. Thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, 
but thou foweſt a bare Grain; and God giveth 
it a Body (i. e. another Body) as pleaſethß 
bim. And then he goes on to ſhew what 
diſterent ſorts of Bodies there are, and how 
different the Bodies in the Reſurrection ſhall 
be from what were buricd. | | 
3. Tis hardly poſſible that all the very 
ſame Bodies ſhovld riſe; that is, all the fame 
Atoms or Particles that were buricd : For 
when Bodies turn to Duſt. this Duſt or 


Earth grows up in Vegetation, and becomes 
„ Es the 
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the Body of Graſs or Plants; Sheep and 
Oxen eat theſe Plants, and other Men cat 
the Sheep and Oxen ; and thus the Par. 
ticles of one Man's Body may frequently 
become the Parts of another Man's Body, 
And this is more conſpicuous in the Country 
of Cannibals, where they kill and eat their 
Slaves. How then is it poſſible that each 
human Body ſhould have its own Particles? 
4. There is ſufficient Ground to ſay, the 
ſame Perſon riſes again from the Dead, tho 
there be not one Atom of the ſame Mat- 
ter that was buried, which goes to make 
up the Body in the Reſurrection; for Methu- 
felah, when a Child, and when one, two, 
three, four or five hundred Years old, and 
when he had lived nine hundred and fixty 
| Years before his Death, had actually by Per- 
ſpiration, and Attrition, Sc. changed the A- 
toms that compoſed his Body perhaps thirty 
or forty times over, and yet 'tis the ſame 
compound Subſtance of Soul and Body, the 
{ame conſcious Being or Perſon ſtill, tis Me- 
thuſelah both at his Birth, at 500 Years old, 
and at his Death. Beſides, If all the ſame 
Atoms that ever belonged to Methuſelah muſt 
be raiſed, what a bulky Man would that be? 
And further, what need is there that the laſt 
dying withering Particles ſhould be raiſed to 
make Methuſelah again, when any other A- 
toms that eyer belonged to him, and in which 
he practiſed Virtue or Vice, are as much the 


lame | 
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fame Methuſelah? And yet all of theſe cannot 
be crowded into his Body, without making a 
Giant of him, So that we fee there is no 
need of the ſame Atoms or Particles to make 
the ſame Perſon, if there be but the fame 
thinking Mind conſcious of his Actions in this 
Life, united to a proper Portion of Matter. 
Tis Conſciouſneſs makes the Perſon. 

This is the Force of the Arguments of 
thoſe who deny the Neceſſity of having the 
ſame Body raiſed. And I think the Argu- 
ments on both Sides have ſome real Strength 
in them. 

Now I would humbly enquire, whether 
al the Differences of theſe Diſputants, which 
F have endeavoured briefly ro fer in their 
ſtrongeſt Light, may nor be compremis'd in 
| this manner. 

I. It is granted that it cannot be the very 
ſame Body in all the Particles or Atoms of 
it which were united to the Soul in this 
World, that ſhall be raiſed and united to it 
in the Reſurrection: | 
| (t.) Becauſe all the Atoms that ever be- 

longed to the Animal Body of Methuſelah in 
969 Years would make a moft bulky and 
diſproportionate Figure at the Reſurrection: 
And for the fame Reaſon all the Antidiluvi- 
ans, who lived ſo many hundred Years, would 
be raiſed as Giants in compariſon of us in 
later Days. And on the ſame Account allo, 
every Man ar the Reſurrection would be 4 
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much larger than his Cotemporaries and 


Neighbours, as he lived longer on Earth; 


Which is a vain and groundlets Conceit. 

( 2.) All the ſame Particles, even of the 
Body when it died and was buried, can hardly 
be raiſed again and united to the Soul of 
any Man, becauſe ſeveral of the Particles that 
made one Man's Body at the Time of his 
Death are very probably turned to Graſs or 


Plants, and ſo become Food for Cattel, or 


other Men, and are become part of the Bo. 
dies of other Men ſeveral times over. And 
thus there might be great Confuſion, becauſe 
the ſclf-lame Particles would belong to the 
Bodies of ſeveral Men. 

Beſides, here's one pious Man perhaps di- 
ed of a Dropſy, or exceſlive fat and unwiel- 
dy; muſt he be raiſed in that unwieldy Bulk 


and thoſe extravagant Dimenſions? Another 


was worn out to a meer Skeleton by a Con- 
ſumption ; muſt his raiſed Body be of this ſlen- 


der and withered Shape or Size ? Others it may 


be from their very Birth were in ſome Part 
defective, or redundant; and in theſe Caſes 
muſt not ſome Particles be left out or added 
in the Reſurrection to form a proper Body 
f 3 
tions prove that all the preciſe Number of A- 
toms that ever made up a Man's Body here on 
Earth, or even thoſe that belonged to it at the 
Hour of Death, are not neceſſary to be ſum- 
moned together to form the ſame Man at the 
Reſurrection. 8 | II. 15 
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II. It is alſo granted, that it muſt bei in ſome 
Senſe the ſame Body raiſed which was buried, 
in order to anſwer ſeveral Expreſſions both 
of Jeſus Chriſt and of the Apoſtle Paul in 
their Diſcourſes of the Reſurrection. And 
we may allow withour any Difficulty, that ſo 
many of the ſame Particles of any Man's Body 
which were buried may go to conſtitute the 
new raiſed Body, as juſtly to denominate it 
the ſame Body, and which being united to 
the ſame Soul, do render the new-raiſed Man 
the ſame Man and the ſame Perſon who died: 
For 'tis evident that a very few of the ſame 
Atoms or Particles which were laid in the 
Grave are ſufficient for this Purpoſe, if we 
conſider theſe two Things. 

1. Tis very probable that a new-born In- 
| oy in irs Muſcles and Nerves (and eſpecially 
in its Bowels and Bones) has ſome original, 
eſſential and conſtituent Tubes, Fibres or ſta- 
minal Particles (if I may ſo call them) which 


remain the ſame and unchanged thro' all the 


Stages and Changes of Life in following Years, 
how much ſoever the external and fleſhy Parts 
may be changed. And ſome Philotophers 
maintain that the Growth of the AA Bo- 
dy is nothing but the Dilatation, Stretching or 
Spreading of theſe eſſential and ſtaminal Parts. 
theſe Fibres, Tubes or Membranes, by the In- 
perpoſition of new additional Particles; which 
additional and accidental Particles are the on- 


ly Things which are in * Flux, and al- 
ways 
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ways changing. And it may be added allo, 
that perhaps theſe eſſential ſtaminal Particles 
are of ſuch a Nature as not to join and unite 

with other animal or human Bodies, and be- 
come an eſſential conſtituent Part of them: 
And therefore if Mankind were all Cannzbals, 
and eat one another as well as the Fleſh of 
Beaſts, yet the ſame ſtaminal or conſtituent 
Particles cannot belong to the Bodies of two 
or more human Perſons. It has been ſaid by 
ſome Philoſophers that the mere membranace- 
ous Parts of an Animal Body, tho' eaten by o- 
ther Animals, will not eaſily if at all digeſt, 
and then they cannot be ſanguified or turned 
into Blood, nor become nutritive Juices, nor 
form the conſtituent and eſſential Parts of o- 
ther Animals: Now a great many of the ori. 
ginal conſtituent Parts of human Bodies are 
membranaceous; for ſome ſuppoſe almoſt the 
whole Body to be made of Tubes and Juices, 
with little interſperſed Fibres which are added 
by Nutrition. And how far the Bones, z. e. 
original meer oſſeous Subſtances may be in- 


# % 


digeſtible alſo, who can tell? 


Upon the Whole, it ſeems that theſe eſſen- 


tial, conſtituent or ſtaminal Particles, whatſo- 
ever they be, whether oſſeous, or membra- 
naceous, or of any other Quality, and how 
many or how few ſoever they be, always a- 
bide the fame, even when the Body is greatly 
enlarged by the perpetual new Interpoſiti- 
on gf additional nutritive Particles, which are 
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in continual Flux. I fay alfo, that ir ſeems 
that theſe unchanging Parts, whether few or 
many, in union with the ſame Soul, are a- 
bundantly ſufficient. to denominate Methuſe- 
tah the Infant, and Methuſelah the Aged, the 
fame Perſon; and then alfo theſe few effen- 
tial conſtituent Particles preferved by divine 
Providence, and raifed in the Formation of 
the new Body, and united to the fame Soul, 
are ſufficient to denominate Methuſalah dying 
and Methuſelah riſing the ſame Perſon ſtill, 
both Soul and Body. 

HFere it may be bjected indeed, that there 


| is no need of running to ſuch eſſential conſtitu- 


ent Particles of the Body of a Man in order to 
denominate him the ſume Man at ſixteen or ſix- 
ty or ſix hundred Years of Age ; for theſe phi- 
loſophical Ideas of conſ{;tuent Particlas come 
not within the Notice of the Bulk of Mankind, 
and yet all Mankind agree to call Methuſelab 
the ſame Man, and his Body the ſame Body, 
tho* it be maintained by the continual Suc- 
ceſſion of new Particles of Matter, ſince they 
are united to the fame Soul. This ſeems to 
be ſufficient for this Purpoſe. 

This Oßjection may be anſivered two ways 
(r.) that as theſe conſtituent and unchangeable 
Particles of the Body do not come within the 
Notice of the Bulk of Mankind, ſo neither 


does the continual Change and Succeſſion of 


new Particles by Perſpiration aud Nutrition 
come within their Notice; and therefore the 
hb | Bulk 
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Bulk of Mankind call it the ſame Body becauſe 
it appears in the Groſs to be the ſame : Bur, 
if you prove tis not the ſame by inſenſible Al- 
terations, I may prove tis the ſame by theſe 
inſenſible unchanging Parts. In one Caſe the 
Alteration is inſenſible; and the conſtituent 
Particles abide unchanged without ſenſible no- 
tice in the other Caſe; and if one Diſputant 
borrows his Objection from Philoſophical J- 
deas, the other may borrow his Solution from 
Philoſophical Idea too. . „ 
It may be anſwered (2. ) that the Language 
of Scripture and the Reaſons for the Reſurrec- 
tion of the Body, in ſome Reſpects the ſame 
with that which was buried, are ſo ſtrong, 
that I think they cannot well be anſwered with- 
our ſuppoſing ſo many Particles of the ſame 
Body which was buried to be raiſed again, as 
may be ſufficient upon ſome juſt Principles to 
give it the Name of the ſame Body, and there 
can be no more required. . 
2. The Similitude which the Apoſtle uſes 
in that Diſcourſe concerning a Grain of I heat, 
F. 37, 38. plainly teaches us, that tho' there 
ſhould be but a very few of the ſame indivi- 
dual Particles raiſed from the Duſt, and mix- 
ed with a Multitude of other new Particles, 
et theſe few are ſufficient to denominate it 
the ſame Body, ſo far as the Apoſtle's Argu- 
ment requires it. For 'tis evident that when 
a Grain of Wheat is ſown into the Ground, 
far the greateſt Part of the Grain quickly e 
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and rots in the Earth; and there are but a 


very few ſmall Particles of the fame Grain 


which compoſe the Germen or Bud of the 
new Plant, and which do really grow up in- 
to, and help to form and compoſe the new 


Stalk and che Ear of Corn, together with the 


Addition of a Multitude of other new Atoms 


borrowed from the Earth and Water. 


In the ſame manner the Apoſtle leads us 


to ſuppoſe there may be a few of the ſame 
| original and eſſential Parts of the Body of a 
Man which are buried in. the Grave, which 
are the Original, the Spring and Foundation 
of the new-raiſed Body, tho' there may be 


thouſands of other new Atoms mixt with 


them. 3 
Now tis eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the Power 
and Providence of God may according to this 


Suppoſition, preſerve and raiſe the ſame Body 


at the Reſurrection. For if the new-raiſed 
Body has but as many eſſential Atoms of the 
dead Body in it, as the new Stalk and Ear of 


Wheat has of the Grain that was ſowed, tis 


enough: And the Union of the ſame conſci- 


ous Mind or Spirit, makes it the ſame Man. 


| I would ask leave to conclude this Eſſay 
wich this ſhort and plain Remark. There 


are ſome of thoſe who follow Mr. Locke and 


his way of thinking in many of theſe Mat- 
ters, who alſo go a ſtep further, and ſup- 
poſe the Spirit or conſcious Principle in Man 


to loſe all Conſciouſneſs when the Body dies, 
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and that at the Reſurrection God ſhall give 
Conſciouſneſs to the Perſon again, or woke a 
conſcious Principle to exiſt in the new-raiſed 
Body. Now if this be the Caſe, then tis nei- 
ther the ſame Body nor the ſame Spirit that is 
raiſed from the Dead, but a new Spirit and a 
new Body, which I think muſt neceſſarily be 
called another Perſon, as well as Mr. Locke 
would call it another Man: and I am ſure ſuch 
a new made Creature conſiſting of another 
Maſs of Matter, and another conſcious Prin- 
ciple, can never bequſtly rewarded or puniſh- 
ed for perſonal Virtues and Vices, good or 
evil Actions, done in the former Life by a 
different Body and Spirit, 1. e. by another 

Perſon *. | Bn 


* T have not obſerved any Diſtinction here between 
the /ame Man and the fame Perſon, tho* Mr. Locke makes 
a great Difference. Of this Matter ſee E/ay 12. Sect. 
wit. „%% CES 
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Creatures produce their own Kind. 


HENI ſurvey the Works of Na- 

\ / ture with a more attentive Eye, 1 

am ſurprized to find with what 

marvellous Exactneſs every Creature draws its 
own Picture, or propagates its own Likeneſs, 
tho' in different Manners of Operation. The 
Fox produces a living Fox, the Gooſe drops 
her Egg, and hatches the young Gooſe, and 
the Tulip lets fall its Seed into the Earth, 
which ferments and ſwells and labours long 
in the Ground, till at laſt it brings forth a 
Tulip. 

Is it the naroral Sagacity of Foxes that ena- 
bles them to form their own Image fo accu- 
rately? By no means; for the Gooſe and the 
Flower do the like: The ſprightly and the 
ſtupid, the ſenſible and the ſenſeleſs, work 
this Wonder with equal Regularity and Per- 
fection; and the Plant | ren: as well as 


= Animal, | 
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Tis not poſſible that any of them ſhould 
effect this by any peculiar Rules of Art and 
Contrivance, for neither the one nor the o- 
ther are at all acquainted with the Compoſi- 
tion or Progreſs of their Work. The Bird is 
entirely ignorant of the wondrous vital Fer- 
ment of her own Egg, either i in the Forma- 
tion of it, or the Incubation: and the Mother- 
Plant knows as much of the Parts of the 
young Plant, as the Mother-Animal knows of 
the inward Springs and Movements of the 
young little Animal. There could be no Con- 
trivance here, for not any of them had any 
Thought or Deſign of the final Production: 
They were all moved, both the Beaſt, Bird 
and Flower, by the material and mechanical 
Springs of their own Nature to continue their 
own Species, but without "ny loch Intent or 

Purpole. Tu 
Give Souls to all he ante. Race, ond 
make thoſe Souls as immaterial and as intel- 
ligent as you can; attribute to them what 
good Senſe you pleaſe in other Affairs of their 
puny Life; allow the Brutes to be as rational 
and as cunning as you could with- or fancy, 
and to perform a thouſand Tricks. by their 
own Sagacity; yet in this Matter thoſe intel- 
lectual Powers muſt all Rand. by as uſeleſs; 
the ſenſeleſs Vegetable has as much Skill here 
as the Animal; the Gooſe is compleatly as 
wiſe as the Fox or the Grey-hound ; they 
draw their ovn Lo irtraits wich as. exquiſite | 
| Art 
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Art and Accuracy, and leave as perfect Ima- 
ges behind them to perpetuate their kind. 
Amazing Proof, and inconteſtible Argu- 
ment of ſome ſuperior Wiſdom ! Some tran- 
ſcendent contriving Mind, ſome divine Artifi- 
cer that made all theſe wondrous Machines“, 
and ſet them at work ! The Animal and the 
Vegetable in theſe Productions are but meer 


Inſtruments under his ſupremeruling 4 SIch. | 
like artleſs Pencils in a Painter's Hand, | 


form the Images that his Thought had befora 


 defign'd : And 'tis that God alone who be- 


fore all Worlds. contrived theſe Models of e- 
very Species in his own original Idea, that 


appoints what Under-agents he will employ _ 


to copy them. 
In the Week of che e he bid the 


2 teem with Beaſts and Plants; and the 
arth like a common Mother brought forth 


the Lyon, the Fox and the Dog, as well as 


the Cedar and the Tulip, Gen. i. 11, 24. 
He commanded the Water to produce che firſt 
Fiſh and the Fowl ; behold the Waters grow 


pregnant ; the Trout and the Dolphin break 


forth into Life, the Gooſe and the Sparrow 


ariſe and ſhake their Wings, Gen. i. 20, 21, 
"0 g if But 


775 Net, I call them all Machines here, not preſuming 
to determine that the Nature of Brutes is meer Machi- 
nery ; but when I ſpeak of the natural Production of 
their Bodies, I think theſe Bodies as well as the Bodies 
of Man, are meer Engines or Machines, whatſoeyer 


Fouls may be united to them, 
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But two common Parents Earth and Water 
to the whole animal and vegetable World! A 
God needs no more. And tho' he was pleas'd 
to make uſe of the Water and the Earth in 
theſe firſt Productions, yet the Power and the 
Skill were much the ſame as if he had made 
them immediately with his own Hands. 
Ever ſince that Week of creative Wonders 
God has ordered all theſe Creatures to fill the 
World with Inhabitants of their own kind; 
and they have obey'd him in a long Succeſſi- 
on of almoſt fix thouſand Years. He has 
granted (ſhall I ſay) a divine Patent to each 
Creature for the ſole Production of its own 
Likeneſs, with an utter Prohibition to all the 
reſt ; but ſtill under the everlaſting Influence 
of his own ſupreme Agency upon the moving 
Atoms that form theſe Plants or Animals. 
God himſelf is the Creator ſtill. ; 
And 'tis evident, that he has kept a Re- 
| ſerve of Sovereignty to himſelf, and has diſ- 
played the Enſigns of it in ſome important 
Hours. Egypt was once a glorious and tre- 
mendous Scene of this Sovereignty : Twas 
there that he ordered the Rod of Moſes, a dry 


and lifeleſs Vegetable, to raiſe a ſwarm of li- 


ving Animals, to call up a Brood of Lice in 
Millions without a Parent, and to animate 
the Duſt of the Ground into a noiſom Army. 


Twas there he bid Aaron wave the ſame Rod 


over the Streams and the Ponds, and the fi- 
lent Rod under divine Influence, could bring 
: forth 


1 
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forth croakingLegions out of the Waters with- 
out End or Number. . 

But theſe are his Works of Miracle and 
Aſtoniſhment, when he has a Mind to ſhew 
_ himſelf the Sovereign and the Controller of 
Nature: Without his immediate Commiſſion 
not one Creature can invade the Province of 
another, nor perform any thing of this Work 
but within! its own peculiar Tribe. Even 
M AN the Glory of this lower Creation, and 
the wiſeſt thing on Earth, would in vain at- 
| tempt to make one of theſe common Vege- 
tables, or theſe curious animated moving Ma- 
chines. Not all the united Powers of human 
Nature, nor a Council or Club of the niceſt 
| Artificers with all their Enginry and Skill can 
form the leaſt part of theſe Works, can com- 
poſe a Fox's-Tail, a Gooſe-quil, or a Tulip- 
leaf. Nature is the Art of God, and it muſt 
for ever be unrival'd by the Sons of Men.” 

Yet Man can produce a Man. Admirable 
Effect, but artleſs Cauſe! A poor, limited, 
inferior Agent! The Plant and the Brute in 
this Matter are his Rivals, and his Equals 
too. The human Parent and the Parent 
Bird form their own Images with equal Skill, 
and are confin'd each to its own Work. So the 
Iron Seal transfers its own Figure to the Clay 
with as much Exactneſs and Curiofity as the 
Golden one: Both can transfer only their own 
Figure. 


„ | This 
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This appears to me a glorious Inſtance 
wherein the Wiſdom and Power of God 
maintain their awn Supremacy, and triumph 
cover all the boaſted Reaſon and intellectual 
Skill of Men; that the wiſeſt Son of Adam 
in this nobleſt Work of Nature, can do no 
more than a Flower or a Fly; and if he would 
gꝗo out of his own Species and the appointed 
Order of Things, he is not able to make a 
Fly, nor a Flower; no, not a Worm nor a 
ſimple Bulruſh. In thoſe Productions where- 
in Mankind are meerly the Inſtruments of 
the God of Nature, their Work is vital and 
divine; but if they would ſet up for prime 
g Artificers, they can do nothing : A dead Sta- 
tue, a painted Shadow on a Canvaſs, or per- 
| haps a little brazen Clock-work is the ſupreme 

Pride of their Art, their higheſt Excellence 
and Perfection, | 
Let the Atheiſt then exert his utmoſt Stretch 
of Underſtanding, let him try the Force of all 
his mechanical Powers, to compoſe the Wing 
of a Butterfly, or the meaneſt Feather of a 
Sparrow: Let him labour, and ſweat and 
faint, and acknowledge his own Weakneſs: 
then let him turn his Eye, and look at thoſe 


wondraus Compoſures, his Son or his little 


Daughter: and when their Infant Tongues 
; ſhall 1 ws of him, and ſay, Father, who 
made Let him not dare aſſume the Ho- 
nour of that Work to himſelf, but teach. 


the young Creatures that here 75 @ God, and 
\ fall 


fall down on his Face, and repent and wor- 


It was God who ſaid at firſt, Le be Earth 


bring forth Graſs, and the Herb yieldiig Seed. 
774 his kind --- and the living Creature after 

s kind ; and when this was done, then with 
a creating Voice he bid thoſe Herbs and thoſe 
living Creatures, be fruitful and multipiy to 
all future Generations. Great Things doth he 
which we cannot comprebend.— 
up the Hand of every Man, that all Men may 
know his divine Work, Gen. i. 11, 25. Fab 
xxxvii. „„ | h 1 | 


8 ECT. 1 


The Laws of Nature He e for the Production 
| of Animals and J. egetables. | 


70 WAS a Work of Wiſdom infinitely 
1. various to form all the Variety of 
Creatures that ſwim or fly, that run, creep 
or move in the Air, Earth and Water, and to 
fit every one of them with Organs and con- 
natural Motions ſuited to the Purpoſes of 
their different Life: And it is the fame Wit 
dom which dictated the Laws of Nature and 
Motion in the firſt Week of the Creation, and 


the ſame Power which firſt put them in Ex- 
ecution, that proceed by the Force of thoſe 


unchanging Dictates, to produce all the ſuc- 
cen eee Ages of the animal and 


vegetdble Worlds, Thoſe great prolific | 


Words, 


But be ſealeth 
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Words, Be ye fruitful and multiply, have Al- 
mighty ] Power in them, and reach to the End 
of Time. God himſelf is the Supreme A- 
gent and Mover, in all the fermenting Ma- 
terials that teem with Plants and Animals, 
and he acts ſtill according to the original and 
uniform Laws of Motion which his Wiſdom 
firſt dictated, and his Power ed on che 
Parts of Matter... 


© But therehave been . Philoſophers 5 


Divines who imagine, that becauſe they can. 
not ſolve the Production of Plants and Ani- 
mals by thoſe obvious Laws of Motion. and 
Matter which we are acquainted with, there- 
fore no Plant or Animal is produc d without 
ſome new immediate and preſent inter ſure 
of che Skilh and Power and Agency of God, 
different from the Original Dictates, or Laws 
of Motlon. Thus the common Laws of Na- 
ture which God has eſtabliſhed, being in their 
Eſteem not ſufficient for this End, they in- 
troduce his 6wn immediate Hand in Millions 


of Inſtances to counterwork thoſe Laws, or - 


to aſſiſt the Deficiency of them by a Creating 
Power. By this means God is as ĩt were con- 
ſtrained to exert a miraculous Influence at the 
Generation and Production of every new A- 
Animal throughout the World, as tho' it were 
— err that a Mouſe, a Pigeon, or a But- 

ſhould be formed without 1 it ; and thus 
bis Work of Creation is never finiſhed, and 


Miracles: are * by Millions every Day: 
for 


| 
{ 
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for whatſoever is done by him in the mate- 
rial World not according to the Laws of Na- 
ture, is Miracle. | | 

In my Opinion it is a raſh and venturous 
Thing to determine that theſe Productions are 
impoſſible according to the common appoint- 
ed Laws of Nature and Motion; and to ſet 
intellectual Agents at work upon them meerly 
becauſe our Knowledge of theſe Laws of 
Matter .is not yet ſufficient to deſcribe the 
manner how it may be done. 
Would it not be a ridiculous and unphilo- 
ſophical Account of the Motion of all the 
Planets with all their Satellites or Moons in 
our Age, to tell the World that ſo many diſ- 
tinct Angels roll'd them round theSun, and gave 
us Day and night, Summer and Winter? Let 
us run back to the old ſolid Spheres and their 
Epicycles again, and pleaſe ourſelyes and our 
Hearers with deſcribing, how they are turn- 
ed round by angelick Powers with ſweet and 
heavenly Muſick, and this is the Harmony 
of the Spheres. But is this Philoſophy ? May 
not the original projectile Force propoſed by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, which he ſuppoſes reſtrain- 
ed by the centripetal Force or Gravitation, 
compleatly anſwer this End without the in- 
ceſſant Labours of an Angel? and is not this 
a Law of Nature, ſuppoſing it to be original- 
ly appointed and ſtill preſerved by the Crea- 
tor? Is there any need of immediate new In- 
terpoſitions of his Almighty Influence in = 
TT | if- 
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different manner to keep all the planetary 
Worlds in their proper Motions ſo long as he 
deſigns them to move? And does not this ſingle 
Principle of Gravitation, or the mutual At- 
traction of all Matter, perform various Mil- 


lions of Effects in this our Globe of Earth 


and Water among inanimate as well as ani- 
mand Beings?! 257 7220679 100190 
And what if we ſhould ſuppoſe there may 
be ſome other ſuch general Law of Motion 
ſuperadded to the vegetable World as the pe- 

euliar Spring of all Vegetation? How ſimple 
a Principle is Gravity in itſelf ? How multi- 


form and infinite are its Effects? May not all 


Plants in their Riſe and Growth, their verdant 
Foliage, their beautiful Bloom and Seed in 
ſucceſſive Ages, take their Origin from ano- 
ther ſuch ſimple Principle applied by the 
Skill of the divine Artificer, who gave all 
theſe vegetable Beauties their firſt Exiſtence ? 
And what if we ſhould go one Step further? 
Perhaps the Laws of Motion which God has 


ordained in the animal World may ſtill be 


ſomewhart different from or ſupradded to thoſe 
of the vegetable; and theſe additional Laws may 


be ſufficient ro form all the Eggs and Animals 


in the World: And if theſe Laws are ſettled 


and conſtant, this is Nature as much as the 


other. Tis very unphiloſophical to introduce 
the divine Agency, either contrary to or dif- 


ferent from, the ſetled Rules of his own Cre- 
ation, without a juſt apparent Neceſſity, or 


41.) where 
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- where the Caſe requires not a proper Miracle 
to be wrought Yet how frequently is this 


done? or if God himſelf be not immediately 


ſetat work afreſh, what ſort of ſtrange inferiar 

Agents, what Anima Mund:'s, what Plaſtic 
Powers have deen invented and employed to 
mould and form every new Plant and Animal? 


And as this ſort of Solution of Difficul- 


ties is unphiloſophical; ſo neither is it very 
honourable for a Divine to ſay concerning 
God our Creator, that the Rules of natural 
Motion which he hath eſtabliſh'd in the 
World, axe not ſufficient for the hourly and 
neceſſary Purpoſes and Effects of Providence. 


Let us grant that the Bodies of a Fly or a 


Mite, as well as an Ox or an Eagle, contain 


in them innumerable Veſſels and Humours, 


Tubes and Strings through which animal 
Life is diffuſed, and reigns there in a thouſand 
regular Motions and ſurpriſing Appearances: 
Let us alſo allow that the Formation of one of 
theſe animal Engines by two others, 2. e. the 
Propagation of their Species is incomparably 
the niceſt and moſt ſurpriſing Effect that 
theſe Creatures ever perform: What then ? 
ſurely you will not ſay, that their own Senſe 


or reaſon, or any conſcious Powers they may 
be endued with, are ſufficient for this Pur- 


poſe, or are capable of ſuch Productions: 
You will never grant it is owing to the Skill 


of the Parent: Animals, that ſuch, Swarms of 


wondrous young Animals are propagated in 
TO Eu | KN -\ ſuc- 
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ſucceſſive Ages: Why then may we not attri- 


bute to the all-wiſe God the Glory of aſſum- 


ing them as his Inſtruments into his grand 


Scheme of Providence, and employing them 


according to the common Laws of Nature 


and Motion, which he hath eſtabliſhed 


each to produce his own Image? Why may 
not a God have ſuch an all-pervading ſtretch 


of Thought, as to ſupply the Univerſe with 
' Inhabitants in a perpetual Succeſſion, by the 


Rules which he at firſt ordained amongſt 


them, Rules which he ſtamped with his own 
Authority, and pronounced them the Laws 


* 


of Nature? f 


Will you ſuppoſe that it derogates from 
the Glory of Divine Providence, to repreſent 


the great Engine of this viſible World, as mo- 


ving onward in its appointed Courſe, without 
the continual interpoſure of his Hand? Tis 
granted indeed, that his Hand is ever active 


in preſerving all the Parts of Matter in all 


their Motions according to theſe uniform 
Laws: But I think it is rather derogatory to 
His infinite Wiſdom, to imagine that he 
could not make the Vegetable and Animal, as 
well as the inanimate World of fuch ſort of 


Workmanſhip, as might regularly move on- 


ward in this manner for five or fix Thouſand 
Years, withour putting a new Hand to it ten 
Thouſand times every Hour: I ſay ten thou- 


ſand times every Hour; for there is not an Hour | 


nor a Moment paſſes, wherein there are not 
5 | OT” man 
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many Millions of Animals actually forming 
in the Soutbern or Northern Climates.. .. : 
He that can make a Clock with a great 
Variety of Beauties and Motions to go re- 
gularly a twelve Month together, is certain- 

ly a ſkilful Artiſt; but if he muſt put his 
own Hand to aſſiſt thoſe Motions every 
Hour, or elſe the Engine will ſtand ſtill, or 
the Wheels move at random, we conceive a 
much meaner Opinion of his Performance 
and his Skill. On the other hand, how glo- 
rious and divine an Artificer would he be 
call'd, that ſhould have made two of theſe 


Pieces of Clock-Wotk above five Thouſand 


Years ago, and contrived ſuch hidden 1 * | 
and Motions within them, that they ſhould 

have joined together, to perpetuate the Spe- 
cies, and thus continue the fame ſort of Clocks 


in more than a hundred Succeſſions down to 


this Day? Tho' each of their Springs might 
fail in forty Years time, and their Motions 
ceaſe, or their Materials decay, yet that by 
the means of theſe two original Engines, 
there ſhould be Engines of the ſame kind 
multiplied upon the Face of the Earth, = 
the ſame Rules of Motion which the Artiſt 
had eſtabliſhed in che Day when he firſt for- 
med them. | l, 

- Such is the Workmanſhip of God; for 
Nature is nothing but his Art. Such is the 
amazing Penetration of divine Skill, ſuch the 
long Reach of his Foreſight, who has long 
6 8 ago 
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. - ago ſet his Inſtruments at work, and guarded 
againſt all their poſſible Deficiencies; who has 
provided to repleniſh the World with Plants 
and Animals to the End of Time, by the 
wondrous Contrivance of his firſt Creation, 
and the Laws he then ordain 0. 
Thus every Whale, Eagle and Apple-tree, 
every Lion and Roſe, Fly and Worm in our 
Age; are as really the Work of God, as the 
firſt which he made of the Kind. Tis ſo far 
from being a Derogation to his Honour, to 
perpetuate. all the Species by ſuch Inſtru- 
ments of his Agency for many Ages, that it 
rather aggrandizes the Character of the Cre- 
ator, and gives new Luſtre to Divine Wiſdom: 
For if any thing can be ſaid to be eaſier or 
harder in this ſort of Almighty Work, we 
may ſuppoſe it a more glorious Difficulty for 
a God to employ a Sparrow or an Oyſter, to 
make a Sparrow or an Oyſter, than to make 
one immediately with his own Hand. Per- 
haps there is not a Waſp nor a Butterfly now 
in the World, but has gone through almoſt 
ſix thouſand Anceſtors, and yet the Work of 
the laſt Parent is exquiſitely perfect in Shape, 
in Colour, and in every Perfection of Beauty: 
But it is all owing to the firſt Cauſe. This 
is Wiſdom becoming a God, and demands 
an eternal Tribute of Wonder and Worſhip. 
I know ſome modern Philoſophers have ſup- 
poſed that the Formation of Plants and Ani- 
mals is beyond che Reach and Power of the 
a Laws 
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Laws of Nature, and therefore they conceive 
that the Creator himſelf in the firſt Individu- 
als of every Kind, actually form'd and inclu- 
ded all che future Plants and Animals that 
ſhould ever proceed from them compleat in 
all their Parts: and theſe were contain'd in 
their diſtinct Seeds, decreaſing in bulk ſuc- 
ceſſively in Proportion almoſt infinitely leſs 
and leſs, as the Seed is leſs than the Plant or 
Animal, and as each Animal and Plant in 
this Miniature or minute Form, is leſs than 
the ſame Plant and Animal full grown: And 
they ſuppoſe that the daily Productions of 
Nature are nothing elſe but the unavailing of 
theſe little Plants andAnimals in continualSuc- 
ceſſion, bringing them forth into light, and 
ſtretching and enlarging their Parts by new 
interwoven Fibres, &c, _ 1 
One great Reaſon they give for this is, that 
in the minute Bud of a Plant, ſuppoſe a Tu- 
lip even in the Winter, they can by a Mi- 
croſcope diſcern the little Stalk and Leaves of 
the Flower, and the ſmall triangular Pod of 
Seed in it: And fince Matter is 2nfinztely di- 
vi/ible, ſay they, why may not this minute 
Tulip contain another, and that contain a 
third, and that a fourth, even to the Number 
of many Thouſands in their diminiſh'd Pro- 
portions ? + | e 
To this Ianſwer, 1. That from this one 
Poſition, (viz.) That the Microſcope fhews 


the Formation of a —__ Plant in 1ts * a 
few 
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few Months before the Time of its Appear- 
ance in full Growth, tis à vaſt leap to the 
Concluſion, that therefore it may contain 
Thouſands and Millions of ſuch perfect Plants 


in their infinitely decreaſing Proportions, and 


that for five or ſix Thouſand Vears before the 
Times of their Appearance. 

2. Arguments drawn meerly from Tnfinites, 
lead our finite reaſoning Powers fo far out 
of their own Depth, that we are loſt in them, 
and can hardly ever be well affured that 
our Arguments are effectually concluſive, 
or our Inferences well drawn. See Eſy 12. 
Sect. 3. 


3. Suppoſe every Acorn that grew on the 


firſt Oak ſhould contain in the little Germ or 
Bud of it (which is a very ſmall part of the 


Acorn it ſelf) all the Oaks that might be pro- 
duced from thence even to the End of the 


World in one fingle Line of direct Succeſſion, 


th's is prodigious and aſtoniſhing beyond all 


reaſonable Belief: but according to this 


Hypotheſis, we muſt ſuppoſe, - that the Germs 
or Buds in each of theſe Acorns, do actu- 
ally contain alſo all the Acorns that thoſe 
Oaks might annually produce, together with 
all their annual Leaves; and again, all the 
younger Oaks which might be produced from 
each of theſe Acorns in ten thouſand collate- 
ral Succeſſions: now this raiſes the Number 
to ſuch Millions of Millions, that nothing but 
the incomprehenſible Idea of Infinite, can 

2 ever 
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ever be ſuppoſed to anſwer; and at beſt in 

this Controverſy, it ſeems rather to be a Re- 

fuge of Darkneſs to hide i in than a clear * 
plication. _ 

434. We find many Plants may be n 


by Slips or Twigs of the ſame Plant, and that 


of Trees as well as Herbs and F lawere. ſuch 


as the Vine, the Willow, Sc. And it is not 


to be ſuppoſed that each Twis and Slip have 
all theſe future Seeds and Trees actually for- 


med ih them, together with all their Leaves 


and Fruits the firſt Week of the Creation; e- 
ven tho' we ſhould: allow every Seed to con- 


tain all theſe infinite Succeſſions of their Spe- 


cies. 


Have we not Reaſon to conceive that 
every Seed of a Plant is formed alike? Has 


not then every Acorn and every Bean that is 
devour'd by Animals for their Food, and e- 
very Grain of Corn as well as all che Fruits 
of the Trees and their Seeds which are eaten 
by Men and Birds, the ſame Millions of 
theſe compleat Trees or Plants, Corn or 
Herbage containd in them in Miniature 
which are aſcribed to thoſe other Seeds and 


Fruits which are actually ſown or planted 


out, in order to produce new Vegetables of 
their own Kind? Now if it be ſo, What an 


infinite Number of compleat Trees, Flow- 


ers, Plants and Herbs would be made by the 
exquiſite Artifice of the Creator to no Pur- 


* And thus: a vaſtly greater part of the 
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original and immediate Workmanſhip of God 
in the firſt Week of Creation, would be la- 
bour in vain, ſince none of it attains its pro- 
per End, but only in thoſe few Seeds and 
Fruits which afterwards grow up into com- 
| pleat Plants or Trees. 

6. When a Limb of an Animal, or ſome 
neceſſary Part of a Plant has been broken off, 
what powerful Efforts has ſometimes been | 
obſerved in the Operations of Nature to- 
wards. the Formation of a new Limb, or 
Part of the ſame Kind? I have ſeen the Claw 
of a Crab riſing up in a leſs Form, in the 
Room of one which the Creature ſeems to 
have been deprived of by ſome injurious Acci- 
dent: Now I would enquire, Whether this 
Creature was formed at firſt in its minute Ori- 
ginal, with three Claws? Or whether there 
was an actual Proviſion made for every ſuch 
Accident in the firſt Week of the Creation? 

In the vegetable World theſe regular Pro- 
ductions of the new Parts of a Plant, are much 
more common. When the top of an Aſh is cut 
off to make a Pollard of it, or of a Plum- tree to 
make it bear more, or better Fruit, I beg 
leave to enquire, Whether all the Branches, 
Leaves, and Fruit that ſprout after ward from 


the Stock yearly, were formed actually in the 


firſt Aſh, or Plum- tree, that God created? 
Did the Creator provide actually ſufficient 
Leaves and Fruit in every firſt Tree, to an- 
er for ſuch voluntary Mutation of the 


Gar- 
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Gardiner in 5000 Years to come? How un- 


reaſonable 1s it to ſuppoſe this ? 


But on the other hand, it the natural Laws 


of Motion are left to form the Limb of an 
Animal, or part of a Vegetable, on ſuch Oc- 
caſions, Why might not the ſame Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom contrive Laws which might form the 
whole Animal or Vegetable in its appointed 
Succeſſions in the Courſe of Nature? 
In the Formation of Inſects, and eſpe- 
cially of larger Animals, daily Experiment 
deſtroys this Hypotheſis, by ſhewing us, that 
the Animal, in ſeveral Parts and Members of 
it, is imperfect and defective in the Embryo, 


the Work is unfiniſh'd, and the Laws of Na- 


ture finiſh it by Degrees, till it becomes ripe 
for Production *. „ 

I think this Argument 1s concluſive alone, 
but all cheſe Confiderations put together, give 
us abundant Reaſon to believe, that tis by 
the continual and uniform Agency of God 


upon the material World according to cer- 


tain Laws of Matter and Motion which He 
has appointed in the vegetable and animal 
World, that there is a continual Succeſſion 
of Plants and Animals maintain'd through 
| | P:3 : all 


This Account ſeems more exactly conformable to 


the Words of Scripture, P/a! exxxix. 16. Thine Eyes 


did ſee my Subſtance, yet being imperfect, and in thy 
Book my Members were written, which in continu- 
ence were faſhioned, when as yet there was none of them. 
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all Ages, and the Honour of ſuch a wondrous 
Contrivance is due to the great Creator “. 


SECT, II. 
f the Nouriſhment and Growth of Plants. 


JN the beginning of Time and Nature at 

the Command of God, the Earth brought 
forth Plants and Herbs, and four footed Ani- 
mals in their various Kinds; but the Birds of 
the Air, as well as the Fiſhes, were produ- 
ced by the ſame Command out of the Wa- 
ters. This was intimated in a former Secti- 


on. The Water and the Earth were the firſt 


appointed Mothers, if I may ſo expreſs it, of 
all che Animal and Vegetable Creation. Since 
_ 96 37 that 


* Perhaps after all it may be enquired here, Whether 
Plants and Animals can poſſibly be formed by the Me- 
chanical Motions and Powers of Matter? To this I an- 
ſwer, If by the Word Mechanical, we mean nothing 


elſe but thoſe Motions and Powers, which proceed from 
the effential Properties of Matter conſider'd as a meer 


ſolid extended Subſtance, then I cannot allow the Pro- 
Poſition, to be true: But if we include in the Word Me- 
chaniſm,' all thoſe additional Powers and Motions alſo, 
.which ariſe from the Original Laws of Motion which 
God impoſed upon Matter at firſt, ſuch as Gravitation or 


mutual Attraction, and others of the ſame: kind, then I 
allow that all Things in the ſucceſſive Ages of the World 


are formed Mechanically ; always ſuppoſing the Divine 


Agency preſerving all the Atoms of Matter and their 


otions, according to theſe Laws. And *tis my Qpi- 


nion, that all beyond this is Miracle. 
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that time they ceaſe to be Parents indeed, 


but they are the common Nurſes of all that 


breathes, and of all that grows. Nor is the 


| Wiſdom of God much leſs conſpicuous in 


conſtituting two ſuch plain and ſimple Beings | 


as the Earth and Water, to be the Springs 
of Nouriſhment and Growth to ſuch an in- 
numerable Variety of Creatures, than it 
was in the Formation of them out of two 
ſuch Materials. Is it not counted an admi- 


Table Piece of Divine Contrivance and Wiſ- 


dom, that the ſingle Principle of Gravitati- 
on ſhould be employ'd by the Creator, to an- 
ſwer ſo many Millions of Purpoſes among the 
heavenly Bodies in their regular Revolutions, 


as well as among the Inhabitants, and the 


Furniture of this earthly Globe where we 
dwell? And may it not be eſteemed as aſto- 
niſhing an Effect of the ſame ſupreme Wiſ⸗ 
dom, that two ſuch ſimple Things as Water 
and Earth ſhould be the common Materials 
out of which all the ſtanding Ornaments, 
and the moving Inhabitants of this our World 


ſhould receive their continual Suſtenance, and 


their Increaſe ? | 

Let us firſt conſider this as it relates to 
the vegetable part of the Creation. What a 
Profuſion of Beauty and Fragrancy, of Shapes 
and Colours, of Smells and Taſtes is ſcatter- 


ed among the Herbs and Flowers of the 


Ground, among the Shrubs, the Trees and 
the Fruits of the Field! Colouring in its ori- 
| F< ginal 
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ginal Glory and Perfection triumphs here; 
Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, Purple, with 
vaſtly more Diverſities than the Rainbow 
ever knew, or the Priſm can repreſent, are 
diſtributed among the Flowers and Bloſſoms. 
And what Variety of Taſtes, both original 
and compounded, of Sweet, Bitter, Sharp, 


with a thouſand nameleſs Flavours, are found 


among the Herbs of the Garden? What an 


amazing Difference of Shapes and Sizes ap- 


pears amongſt the Trees of the Field and 
Foreſt in their Branches and their Leaves; 
and what a Luxurious and Elegant Diſtinction 


in their ſeveral Fruits? How very numerous 
are their diſtinct Properties and their Uſes in 


human Life? and yet theſe two common Ele- 
ments, Earth and Water, are the only Mate- 
rials, out of which they are all compoſed, 
from the beginning to the end of Nature 
and Time. . 5 
Let the Gardiner dreſs for himſelf one Field 

of freſh Earth, and make it as uniform as he 
can; then let him plant therein all the Varie- 
ties of the vegetable World, in their Roots 
or in their Seeds, as he ſhall think moſt pro- 
per; yet out of this common Earth, under 
the Droppings of common Water from Hea- 
ven, every one of theſe Plants ſhall be nou- 
riſh'd, and grow up in their proper Forms; 
all the infinite Diverſity of Shapes and Sizes, 
Colours, Taſtes and Smells, which conſtitute 
and adorn the vegetable World, (would the 

. Cli 
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Climate permit) might be produced out of 
the ſame Clods. What rich and ſurpriſing 
| Wiſdom appears in that Almighty Operator, 
who out of the ſame Matter ſhall perfume 
the Boſom of the Roſe, and give the Garlick 
its offenſive and nauſeous Powers? who from 
the ſame ſpot of Ground, ſhall raiſe the Liquo- 
rice and the Wormwood, and dreſs the Check 
of the Tulip in all its glowing Beauties ? 
What a Surprize to ſee the fame Field furniſh 
the Pomegranate and the Orange Tree, with 
their juicy Fruit, and the Stalks of Corn with 
their dry and huſky Grains ? To obſerve the 
Oak raiſed from a little Acorn, into its ſtately 
Growth and ſolid Timber; and that Pillars for 
the ſupport of future Temples and Palaces 
ſhould ſpring out of the ſame Bed of Earth, 
that ſent up the Vine with ſuch ſoft and 
feeble Limbs as are unable to ſupport them- 
ſelves? What a natural kind of Prodigy is it, 
that chilling and burning Vegetables ſhould 
ariſe out of the ſame Spot? that the Fever 
and Frenzy ſhould ſtart up from the ſame 
Bed where the Palſy and the Lethargy lye 
dormant in their Seeds? Is it not exceeding 
ſtrange, that healthful and poiſonous Juices 
ſhould riſe up in their proper Plants out of 
the ſame common Glebe, and that Life and 
Death ſhould grow and thrive within an Inch 
of each other | 3 | 


What 
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Whatiwondrous and inimitable Skill muſt 
be attributed to that ſupreme Power, that 
firſt Cauſe, who can ſo infinitely diverſify the 
Effects, where the ſervile ſecond Caule is fo 
uniform, and always the ſame“? 
It is not for me in this Place to enter into 
a long Detail of Philoſophy, and ſhew how 
the minute Fibres and Tubes of the different 
Seeds and Roots of Vegetables take hold of, 
attract and receive the little Particles of Earth 
and Water, proper for their own Growth; 
| how they form them at firſt into their own 
Shapes, and ſend them up aſpiring above 
Ground by degree, and mould them fo, as 
to frame the Stalks, the Branches, the Leaves 
and the Buds of every Flower, Herb and 
Tree. But I preſume the World is too weary 
of ſubſtantial Forms and plaſtick Powers and 
Names without Ideas, to be perſuaded 
that theſe meer Creatures of Fancy ſhould 
ever be the Operators in this wondrous 
Work. It is much more honourable to at- 
re Text Ted TIOJE Bricks Set 1 55 


Nete, I do not pretend that all the Particles of 
yhich common Earth is compoſed, are exactly uniform 
and imilar: Ilt is allowed that there are ſome Atoms of 
it much more ſuited to Vegetation than others, and 
perhaps to the Nouriſhment of ſome Vegetables rather 
than others. I he ſame is granted concerning Water. 
But I call theſe Elements, or Materials uniform in this 
Reſpect, that in every Crumb of Earth, ànd in every 
Drop of Water, there is no ſuch Variety poſſible, as ac- 
tuall 70 contain the proper Parts of every Plant in their 
Vun orm. | 
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tribute all to the Deſign and long Forethought 
of God the Creator, who form'd the firſt 
Vegetables in ſuch a manner, and appointed 
their little Parts to ferment under the warm 
Sun Beams, according to ſuch eſtabliſh'd 
Laws of Motion, as to mould the Atoms of 
Earth and Water which were near them 

into their own Figure to make them grow 
up into Trunk and Branches, which every 
Night ſhould harden into F irmneſs and Sta- 
bility again; to mould new Atoms of the ſame 
Element into Leaves and Bloom, Fruit and 
Seed, which laſt being dropt into the Earth, 
ſhould produce new Plants of the ſame Like- 
neſs to the End of the World. | 
If I were to repreſent this Matter to ts 
unlearned part of Mankind, I might do it 
perhaps — intelligibly to chem by this rude 
and coarſe Simile than by the niceſt Accu- 
racies of Philoſophical Deſcription. Sup- 
poſe a Maſs of uniform green Wax of a, very 
ſoft Temperature, and a little mollified by 
the Sun Beams, ſhould be ſtrained through 
ſmall round Pieces of Cloth of all Varieties 
of Texture, ſhall I name for Inſtance, Can- 
vas, Sackcloth, Halland, Diaper, Lawn, &c. 
In ſome of which I will ſuppoſe the Threads 
were ſo woven, as to make different Stripes 
and Figures. Now if the Wax were forced 
upwards through all theſe Cloths, vou 
would ſee a vaſt Variety, as it were, of ri- 
ang Stamina or Fibres, which ſhall be ſup- 
poſed 


wo - UF Plants © Ess av Be 
oſed to conſtitute the different round Stalks 
of theſe artificial Vegetables: Theſe would 


cerrtainly make a very various Appearance to 


the Eye, according to their Shapes and Sizes; 
and perhaps alſo, in different Poſitions of 
Light and Shade might afford Glimpſes of as 


different colouring, as the Verdure of diſtinct 


Plants. Suppoſe yet further, theſe riſing Fi- 


bres, or Threads of Wax to be condenſed and 
| hardened by the cool Air of the Night, and 


continue in their proper Forms; and the 


next Day the ſofter Wax ſhould be forced up 


again, not only through theſe Cloths, but 


alſo through the Interſtices of theſe hardned 


Threads or Fibres: Here would be ſome 
plain Difference of the next Mould in which 
the growing Parts of this Plant would be caſt, 


in order to give it ſome further different 


Shapes. Suppoſe the Branches and Leaves 
to be formed this way; and when theſe are 
condenſed and hardened at Night, then fur- 
ther Efforts of ſtraining the Wax upward, 


might go on to repreſent in a rude manner 


ſome groſs Idea of Vegetation. But tis eaſier 
for the Sons of Men to ſtand and wonder, and 
adore God the Creator, than to imitate, or 
even to deſcribe his admirable Works. In 
the beſt of their Deſcriptions and their Imi- 
rations of this Divine Artifice, they do but 
chatter like Hoftento?s, and paint like Goths 
and Fandals. £ 0 


a 


SECT IV. and Animals. a. 


2 SR QT. I 
Of the N ouriſbment and Growth of Anmals. 


FE T us proceed in the next Place to ſur- 


vey new Wonders. All the Animals of 
the rac as well as the Plants, have their 
Original Nouriſhment from theſe ſimple Ma- 
terials, Earth and Water. For all the Ani- 


mal Beings which do not live upon other A- 


nimals, or the Produce of them, take ſome 
of the Vegetables for their Food ; and thus 
the Brutes of Prey are originally indebred to 
the Plants and Herbs, i. e. to the Earth for 


their Support, and their Drink is the watery 
Element. That all Fleſb is Graſs, is true in 


the literal, as well as the metaphorical Senſe. 


Does the Lion eat the Fleſh of the Lamb? 


Doth the Lamb ſuck the Milk of the Ewe? 
But the Ewe 1s nouriſh'd by the Graſs of the 


Field. Does the Kite devour the Chicken, 
and the Chicken the little Caterpillars or In- 
ſects of the Spring? But theſe Inſects are ever 
feeding on the tender Plants, and the green 
Products of the Ground. The Earth moiſt- 
ned with Water, is the common Nurſe of all. 
Even the Fiſhes of the Sea are nouriſhed 
with ſome green Vegetables that ſpring up 
there, or by preying on leſſer Fiſhes beg, 


feed on theſe e 
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But let us give our Meditations a looſe on 


this entertaining Subject, and we ſhall find 


numerous Inſtances of Wonder in this Scene 


of Divine Contrivance. 
1. What very different Animals a are nou- 


riſh'd by the ſame Vegetable Food! The ſelf 


ſame Herbage or Fruits of the Earth by the 
divine Laws of Nature and Providence, are 
converted into animated Bodies of verydiſtinct 
Kinds. Could you imagin that half the Fowls 
of the Air, as different as they are, from the 
Crow to che Tit-mouſe, ſhould derive their 


Fleſh and Blood from the Productions of the 
ſame Tree, where the Swine watches under 


the Boughs of it and is nouriſhed by the 


Droppings of the Fruit? Nor need I ſtay to 


take notice what numerous Inſects find their 


Neſts and their Food all the Summer Seaſon 


from the ſame Apples or Apricocks, Plumbs 
or Cherries, which feed Hogs and Crows, 


and a Hundred ſmall Birds. Would you 


think that the black and the brindled Kine, 
with the Horſes both grey and bay, ſhould 

clothe themſelves with their hairy Skins of 
ſo various Colours out of the fame green 
Paſture where the Sheep feeds, and covers 
himſelf with his white and woolly Fleece ? 
And at the ſame time the Goole is cropping 
part of the Graſs to nouriſh its own Fleſh, 

and to array itſelf with Down and Feathers. 

Strange and ſtupendous Texture of the Bodies 


of theſe Creatures, that ſhould conyert the 
com- 
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common green Herbage of the Field into 
their different Natures, and their more diffe- 
rent Clothing ! Bur this leads me to another 
Remark. | | Fe, 


2. What exceeding great Diverſity is found 

in the ſeveral Parts, Limbs, and Coverings 
even of the ſame Creature! An animated Body 
is made up of Fleſh and Blood, Bones and 
Membranes, long hollow Tubes, with a Va- 
riety of Liquors contained in them, together 
with many Strings and Tendons, and a thou- 
ſand other Things which eſcape the naked 
Sight, and for which Anatomy has hardly 


found a Name: Yet the very ſame Food. is 


by the wondrous Skill and Appointment of 


the God of Nature form'd into all theſe ama- 


zing Differences. Let us take an Ox to Pieces, 
and ſurvey the wondrous Compoſition. Be- 
ſides the Fleſh of this huge living Structure, 
and the Bones on which it is built, what Va- 
riety of tender Coats and Humors belong to 
that admirable Organ the Eye? How ſolid 
and hard are the Teeth which grind the 
Food? How firm the General Ligaments that 
tie the Joints of that Creature together ? 
what horny Hoofs are his. Support, and 
with whar different ſort of horny Weapons 


has Nature furniſh'd his Forchead ? Vet they 


are all fram'd of the ſame graſſy Materials: 
The Calf grazes upon the verdant Paſture, 
and all irs Limbs and Powers grow up out 
of the Food to the Size and Firmneſs of an 
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Ox. Can it be ſuppoſed, that all theſe Cor- 
puſcles, of which the ſeveral inward and out- 
ward Parts of the Brute are compoſed, are 
actually found in their different and proper 
Forms in the vegetable Food? Does every 
Spire of Graſs actually contain the ſpecifick 
Parts of the Horn and the Hoof, the Teeth 


and the Tendons, the Glands and Mem- 


branes, the Humors and Coats of the Eye, 
the Liquids and Solids, with all their innu- 
merable Varieties in their proper diſtinct 
Forms? This is a moſt unreaſonable Suppo- 
fition and vain Philoſophy. No, tis the Wiſ- 
dom of the God of Nature, that diſtributes 


this uniform * Food into the ſeveral Parts 


of the Animal by his appointed Laws, and 


gives proper Nouriſhment to each of them. 

Again, 3dly, If the Food of which one ſin- 
gle Animal partakes be never ſo various and 
different, yet the ſame Laws of Motion, which 
God has ordained in the animal World, con- 
vert them all to the ſame Purpoſes of Nou- 


® By the Word Uniform here I do not mean, that all the 


Parts of each Spire of Graſs, by which Animals are nouriſhed 


and increaſed, are perfectly ſimilar, any more than the Parts 
of Earth and Water, by which Vegetables are nouriſhed and 
grow, are all perfectly of one Shape and Size; but I believe 
it will be eaſily granted me, that the Parts of every Spire of 
Graſs are not ſo various and multiform, as to anſwer all. the 


various Parts of the Animal which are ſupported and increaſed 


by it, as well as the Fleſh and Limbs, &c. of different Ani- 
mals. This will be yet more evident, if we conſider that 
Nature turns all Food whatſoever into the uniform Subſtance 


of Chyle, before the Animal is nouriſhed by it, which ſhall 


be ſhewn immediately. ; 
| riſhment 
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riſhment for that Creature. Behold the lit- 
tle Bee gathering its Honey from a thouſand 
Flowers, and laying up the precious Store for 
its Winter Food. Mark how the Crow preys 
upon a Carcaſs, anon it crops a Cherry from 
the Tree; and both are changed into the Fleſh 
and Feathers of a Crow. Gbſerve the Kine 
in the Meadows feeding on a hundred Varie- 
ties of Herbs and Flowers, yet all the differ- 
ent Parts of their Bodies are nouriſhed there- 
by in a proper manner: Every Flower in the 
Field is made uſe of to increaſe the Fleſh of 
the Heifer, and to make Beef for Men: And 
out of all theſe Varieties there is a noble mil- 
ky Juice flowing to the Udder which pro- 

vides Nouriſhment for young Children. 
So near akin is Man the Lord of the Crea- 
tion, in reſpe& of his Body, to the Brutes 
that are his Slaves, that the very ſame Food 
will compoſe the Fleſh of both of them, and 
make them grow up to their appointed Sta- 
ture. This is evident beyond doubt in daily 

and everlaſting Experiments. The ſame Bread- 
Corn which we eat at our Tables will give 
rich Support to Sparrows and Pigeons, to the 
Turkey and the Duck, and all the Fowls of 
the Yard: The Mouſe ſteals it and feeds on it 
in his dark Retirements ; while the Hog in the 
Sty, and the Horſe in the Manger, would be 
glad to partake, When the poor Cottager 
bas nurſed up a Couple of Geeſe, the Fox 

ſeizes one of them for * * of her 
Q Cubs, 


lacteal Veſſels is conveyec 
by the Laws of Nature is converted into the 
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Cubs, and perhaps the T able of the Land- 
lord is furniſhed with the other to regale = 


Friends. Nor is it an uncommon thin 


ſee the favourite Lap- dog fed out of the Ae 


Bowl of Milk which is prepared for the Heir 


of a wealthy Family, but which Nature had 
originally defighed to nouriſh a Calf. The 
ſame milky Material will make _ Lap- | 
dogs, and human Bodies. 

How various are our Diſhes at an Enter 
tainment? how has Luxury even tired itſelf 
in the Invention of Meats and Drinks in an 
exceſſive and endleſs Variety? Vet when they 
paſs into the common Boiler of the Stomach, 
and are carried thence thro” the Inteſtines, 
there is a white Juice ſtrained out of the 
ſtrange Mixture called C Tie. which from the 

into the Blood, and 


ſame crimſon Liquor. This being diſtribut- 
ed chro all the Body by the Arteries, is farther 
rained again thro proper Veſlels, and-be- 
comes the Spring of Nouriſhment to every dif. 


ferent Part of'the Animal. Thus the God 


of Nature has ordained, that how diverſe ſo- | 


ever our Meats are, they ſhall firſt be reduced 


to a uniform milky Liquid, that by new Con- 
trivances and. divine Art, it may be again di- 
veriity'd into Fleſh and . er and 
Membranes. 

Hoy conſpicuous, ane yet how dawisble 


are the e of * Wiſdom in this 


ſingle 


c 
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ſingle Inſtance of Nouriſhment ! But it is no 
wonder that a God who could create ſuch 
aſtoniſhing and exquiſite Pieces of Machi- 
nery as Plants and Animals, could preſcribe 
ſuch Laws to Matter and Motion as tonou- 
riſh and preſerve the Individuals, as well as 
to propagate the Species thro' all Ages to the 
end of Time. | 


SECT. V. 


As amuſing Digreſſn concerning the Changes 


of Matter. 


| Erhaps it may not be amiſs- to follow a 


Track of pleaſing Amuſement, which by 
a very eaſy and natural Inference ariſes from 
the Subject in hand, and which was very hap- 
pily repreſented in a late Converſation among 
ſome of the Great and the Wiſe. Theron a 
Man of Wealth and Figure, but unacquaint- 
ed with philoſophick Science, fat in rhe midit 
of his Friends of both Sexes in a ſtately Room 
with rich variety of Furniture. Among other 


Converſation Theron was complaining, that 


he had heard it often ſaid, how much we were 


all indebted to the Country and the Plough; 


but for his part he knew no Obligation that 
we had to that low Rank of Mankind, whoſe 


Life is taken up in the Fields, the Woods and 
the Meadows, but that they paid their Rents 
well, that the Gentlemen might live at their 
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Eaſe. Crito was pleaſed to ſeize the Occa- 
ſion, and entertained the gay Audience with 
a 2 ſurprizing Lecture of Philoſophy. 
Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an Ad. | 
vocate for the Peaſant, and I can draw up a 
long Account of Particulars, for which you 
are indebted to the Field and the Foreſt, and 
to the Men that cultivate the Ground, and are 
ingaged in rural Buſineſs. Look around vou 
on all the elegant Furniture of the Room, 
ſurvey your own Cloathing, caſt your Eyes on 
all the ſplendid Array of Therina and Perſis 
and the other Ladies near them, and you will 
find, that except a few glittering Stones, and 
a little Gold and Silver which was dug out of 
the Bowels of the Earth, you can ſcarce ſee 
any thing that was not once: growing green 
upon the Ground, thro' the various, Labours 
of the Planter and the Plowman. Whence 
came the Floor you tread on, part whereof 
is inlaid with Wood of different Colours? 
Whence theſe fair Pannels of Wainſcot, and 
the Corniſh that encompaſſes and adorns the 
Room? Whence this lofty Roof of Cedar, 
and the carved Ornaments of it? Are they not 
all the Spoils of the Trees of the Foreſt ? 
Were not theſe once the verdant Standards of 
the Grove or the Mountain? What are your 
Hangings of gay Tapeſtry? Are they not ow- 
ing to the Fleece of the Sheep which bor- 
rowed their Nouriſhment from the Graſs of 
the Meadows? T Ts the Bien. of your Par- 


lor 
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lor once was Graſs; and ſhould you favour 
me with a Turn into your Bed-Chamber, 1 
could ſhew you that the Curtains and the 
Linnen, and the coſtly Coverings where you 
take your nightly Repoſe was ſome Years 
ago all growing in'the Field. EE ON 
But I need not retire from the Room dere 
we are ſeated · to give you abundant Diſcove- 
ries of this Truth. Is not the Hair of Ca- 
mels a part of the Materials which compoſe 
thoſe rich Curtains which hang down by the 
Window; and the eaſy Chairs which accom- 


modate your Friends? and if you think a little, 


you will find that Camels with their Hair 
were made of Graſs as well as the Sheep and 
their Wool. I confeſs the Chimney and the 
Coals, with the Implements of the Hearth, 
the Braſs and Iron were dug out of the 
Ground from their Beds of different kinds, 
and you muſt go below the ſurface of the 
Earth to fetch them: But what think you 
of thoſe nice Tables of Moſaic Work? They 
confeſs the Foreſt their Parent. What are 
the Books which lye in the Window, and 
the little Implements of Paper and Wax, Pens 
and Wafers, which I preſume may be found 
in the Scritore? And may I not add to theſe, 


that Inch of Wax-Candle, which ſtands 


ready to ſeal a Letter, or perhaps to light 
a Pipe? You muſt grant they have all the 
ſame Original, they were once mere Vege- 
tables, | 3 and Books owe their Being 


2 3 „ 
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to the Tatters of Linnen, which was woven 
of the Threads of Flax or Hemp: The Paſt- 

board Covers are compoſed of Paper, and 
the Leather is the Skin of the Calf, that 
drew its Life and Suſtenance from the Mea- 
dows. The Pen that you write with was 
plucked from the Wings of the Gooſe, which 
lives upon the Graſs of the Common: The 
Inkhorn was borrowed from the Front of the 
grazing Ox; the Wafer is made of the Paſte 
of Bread-Corn; The Sealing-Wax is ſaid to 
be formed chiefly of the Gum of a Tree, and 
the Wax for the Candle is originally plun- 
dered from the Bee, who ſtole it out of a 
thouſand Flowers. 

Permit me, Ladies, ſaid the Philoſopher, 
to mention your Dreſs: Too nice a Subject 
indeed for a Scholar to pretend any Skill in it: 
But I perſuade my {elf your Candor will not 
reſent my naming the rich Materials, ſince I 
leave thoſe more important Points, che Fa- 
ſhion and the Air to be decided entirely by 
your ſuperior Skill. Shall I enquire then, 
_ who gave Per/is the filken Habit which ſhe 
wears? Did ſhe not borrow it from the Worm 
that ſpun thoſe ſhining Threads? And 
| Whence did the Worm borrow it but from 
the Leaves of the Mulberry-Tree, which was 
planted and nouriſhed for this Purpoſe by 
the Country Swain? May I aſk again, how _ 
came Therina by thoſe Ornaments of fine 

Linnen which ſhe is pleaſed to appear io, 

| "0 an 
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and the coſtly Lace of Flanders that ſurrounds 
it? Was it not all made of the Stalks of Flax 
that grew up in the Field like other Vegeta- 
bles? And are not the fineſt of your Muſlins 
owing to the Indian Cotton-tree, Nor can 
you tell me Theron, one upper Garment you 
have, whether Coar, Cloak, or Night-Gown, 
from your Shoulders to your very Feet, as 
rich and as new as you think it, which the 
Sheep, or the poor Silk-worm had not worn 
before you. Tis certain, the Beaver bore 
your Hat on his Skin: that ſoft Fur was his 
Covering before 'twas yours; and the Mate- 
rials of your very Shoes, both the upper part 
and the Soles of them, covered the Calf or 
the Heifer, before they were put on your 
Feet: all this was Graſs at firſt, for we have 
ſeen that all the Animal World owes its Be- 
ing to Vegetables. 
The Company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurprized, | 
and. thought they had been led into fairy 
Land ; they imagined themſelves decoy'd into 
the midſt of Inchantments, while their Fancy 
roved thro' all theſe Transformations. Yet 
the Diſcourſe ſeemed to carry ſuch Evidence 
and Conviction with it, that tho' they retain- 
ed their Wonder they could not with- hold 
their Aſſent. 

When Crito had given them leave to muſe a 
little he rook up the Argument again, Give me 
leave, Madam, ſaid he to Therina, without 
Offence, to lead you into further Wonders. 


Q 4 | You 
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You have ſeen that the Furniture of the Place 
where we are, as well as the precious Attire 
in which you are dreſt, were lately the Pro- 
duction, and the Ornaments of the Foreſt, 
the Meadow or the Garden. But could you 
forgive me, Madam, if I ſhould attempt to per- 
ſuade you, that that beautiful Body of yours, 
thoſe Features and thoſe Limbs, were once 
growing alſo in the Fields and the Meadows? 
I ſee, Lady, you are a little ſhocked and ſur- 
prized at the Thought. I confeſs the Ideas 
and Sentiments of Philoſophy are not always 
ſo courtly and fa favourable to human Na- 
ture as to be addreſt to the tender Sex: But 
pardon me, Therima, if I enquire, was not 
your Infancy nurſed with Milk and Bread- 
Corn? Have you not been fed with Wheat, 
tho' 'twas of the fineſt kind ? And your 
Drink, what has it been but either the In- 
fuſion of Barley, or the Juice of the Grape, 
or for Variety perhaps the Cyder-Grove has 
ſupplied you? The Fleſh with which you 
have been nouriſhed to ſuch a well-proporti- 
oned Stature belonged to four-footed Animals, 

or to the Fowls of the Air; and each of theſe 
have either. been fed with Corn or Graſs: 

Whence then, Madam, has your own Body 
been ſupported, and what do you think tis 
made of ? | 8 

But tis ſafer to transfer the Argument to my 
ſelf, Theſe Limbs of mine, Therina, owe 
: 1 them» 
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themſelves entirely to the animal or vegetable 
Food, to the Rootsor the Stalks, to the Leaves 
or the Fruit of Plants, or to the Fleſh of brute 
Creatures which have paſt thro' my Mouth 
for theſe fifty Years, or the Mouths of my 
Parents before me: This Hand would have 
been worn to a mere Skeleton, my Arms had 
been dry Bones, and my Trunk and Ribs the 
Statue of Death, had they not all received 
perpetual Reoruits from the Field. Theſe 
Lips which now addreſs you are of the ſame 
Materials, and they were once growing like 
the Graſs of the Earth. This very Fleſh 
which I call mine now, did belong to the 
Sheep or the Ox, before it was a Part of me; 
and it ſerved to cloath their Bones before it 
covered mine. You know, Theron, you are 
a Gentleman who delight in rural Sports when 
you reſide at your Country-Seat, and you 
love to feaſt on the Game that you have pur- 
ſued. Did you ever ſuppoſe that any part 
of your ſelf was once hurried thro the Air in 
the Breaſt of a frighted Partridge, which 
came before Night into your Net? Or that 
any Piece of you was ever driven thro' the 
Fields before the full-mouth'd Hounds, on 
the Legs of a hunted Hare, which was the 
next Day prepared for your Table? Had 
you ever ſo ſtrange a Thought as this is? And 
can you believe it now? Or upon a ſurvey 
of my Argument, Can you tell how to deny 
it? And what are Hares and Partridges 
TE made 
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made of but growing Herbage or ſhattered 


Corn? 
Tis 5 you have 8 taſted of 


5 iſh, either from the Sea or the Rivers, but 
even theſe in their Original alſo are a ſort of 
Graſs; they have been fed partly by Sea. 
_ weeds, and partly by leſſer Fiſh which they 
have devoured, whole prime and natural Nou- 
riſhment was from ſome vegetable Matter in 
the watry World; In ſhort, Sir, I am free 
to declare, that whether I have eaten Cheeſe 
or Butter, Bread or Milk; whether J have 
fed on the Ox or the Sheep, or the Fowls of 
the Air, or the Fiſh of the Sea, Iam certain 
that this Body, and theſe Limbs of mine, e- 
yen to my Teeth and Nails, and the Hairs 
of my Head, are all borrowed originally from 
the vegetable Creation. Every thing of me 
that is not a thinking Pow er, that is not Mind 
or Spirit, was once growing like Graſs on 
the Ground, or was made of the Roots which 
ſupported ſome green Herbage. | 
And now, Theron, what think you of all 

theſe Paradoxes? Which of them do you ca- 
vil at? Which leaves you room for Doubt or 
Queſtion? Is not Philoſophy an entertaining 
Study, that teaches us our Original and theſe 
aſtoniſhing Operations of divine Wiſdom and 
Providence? But it teaches us alſo to have 
humble Thoughts of ourſelves, and to remem- 
ber hence we came. 


T. "SEV | 
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Theron to conclude the Diſcourſe, confeſt 
his Surprize and Conviction ; he acknow- 
ledged the Juſtice of Critos whole Argument, 
gave him hearty Thanks for his inſtructive 
Lecture, and reſolved to remember theſe a- 
mazing Scenes of the' Operations of Nature, 
and the adorable Wiſdom of God his Maker. 
Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the ſtrange 
and unſuſpected Dependance of Man on all 
the meaner Parts of the Creation. I am con- 
vinced that Pride was never made for Man, 
when I ſee how much akin his Body is to the 
Fowls of the Air and Brutes of the Earth. 
And I think, ſaid he, Iam more indebted to 
my Tenants than ever I could have imagined, 
nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful Eye again on 
the Graſier and the Farmer, ſince this Fleſh 
and Blood of mine, as well as the Fur- 
niture of my Houſe, and the Cloaths-I wear, 
were once growing in the Fields or the Woods 
under their Care or Cultivation; and J find 
I am nearer akin to them, ſince this Self of 
mine with all the Finery that covers it, was 
made originally of the ſame Materials with 
them and their coarſer Coverings. 


SECT. 
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n 
IF he fimilar Operations of Plants and Animals, 


Is with Admiration and Pleaſure we 

tanke notice of the regular Actions of 
Animals, even in their earlieſt Hours of Life, 
before they can poſſibly be taught any thing 
by Remark- or Imagination. Obſerve the 
young Sparrows in the Neſt, ſee how the lit- 
tle naked Creatures open their Mouths wide 
to their Dam, as tho' they were ſenſible of 
their Dependance on her Care for Food and 
Nouriſhment: But the Chicken juſt releaſed 
from the Priſon of the Shell, can pick up its 
Food with its own Bill, and therefore it doth 
not open its Mouth to beg Food of the Hen 
that hatched -ir. Vet the Chicken ſeems to 
 ſhew its Dependance too, for when the firſt 
Danger appears, you ſee it run and fly to the 
Wing of its Dam for Protection; as tho it 
knew, that tho' it could feed itſelf, yet it was 
not able to defend itſelf, but muſt truſt to 
better Security and a Parent's Wing. We ad- 
mire theſe little Creatures and their remark- 
able Sagacity; we are ſurprized to find that 
they diſtinguiſh ſo happily, and purſue their 
proper Intereſt; that they are fo ſoon ac- 
 quainted'with their Abilities and their Wants, 
and come to uſe their Underſtanding ſo very 
early: for tis evident, that the meer Faculty 


of 
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of Senſe, that is, the paſſive Reception of 
Images or Ideas, can never be ſufficient to ac- 
count for theſe wondrous Imitations of Rea- 
ſon; Senſe has nothing todo but with the pre- 
ſent Impreſſion, and includes no Reflection 
or Proſpect of the paſt or the future, no Con- 
trivance of Means to an End, nor any Action 
in order to obtain it. eee Og 
But what ſhall we ſay, or how ſhall we 
account for it, if we are told, there are In- 
ſtances almoſt as admirable as theſe to be found 
in the vegetable World, where we never ſuſ- 
pect Senſe or Reaſon? The Vine, as tho it 
were ſenſible of its own Weakneſs thruſts 
forth irs long Tendrils, which curl round the 
Branches of any ſtrongerTreethatſtands near, 
and thus it hangs its weighty Cluſters upon 
the Arms of the Elm that ſupport it. Nay, 
every Cluſter has a Tendril belongs to it, and 
if any ſtronger Twig of its own be within its 
Reach, it hangs itſelf there by this Tendril, 
for ſupport. The Hop and the Lupin, or 
French Bean, as tho they knew, they could 
not ſtand by themſelves, find another way to 
raiſe their Heads on high; they twine the 
whole Length of their Bodies round the Poles 
or the Rods which are planted near them; 
and thus their Growth and their Fruit are 
upheld from rotting upon the Ground. The 
Toy, for the ſame Reaſon, but by another 
Contrivance, climbs up the Oak, and ſticks 
cloſe to its Sides: and the feeble Plant which 
307 we 
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we vulgarly call the Creeper, that can hardly 
raiſe itſelf three Foot high alone, thruſts out 
its Claws at proper Diſtances, fixes them faſt 
in the Neighbouring Wall or Building, and 
mounts by this Means to the Tops of higheſt 
Houſes. What Variety of Artifice is found 


here among theſe feeble Vegetables to ſup- 


port themſelves! 


Vet we believe theſe Planes hi . no n 


fanding, and Mankind are all agreed they 
have no ſuch thing as Senſe belonging to them; 
and we immediately recur to the Wiſdom of 
God the Creator, and aſcribe the Contrivance 


and the Honour of it to Him alone. It was 


he — fay) who gave the Vine its curling Ten- 
and the Creeper its hooky Claws: It 
Was he inſtructed the one to bind itſelf with 
natural winding Cords to the Boughs of a 
ſtronger Tree, and he taught the other, as 
it were, to nail itſelf againſt the Wall. It 
was he ſhewed the Ivy to aſcend ſtraighe up 
the Oak; and the Hop and the Lupin, in long 
ſpiral Lines, to twine round cheir proper _ 
porters. 
Let us enquire now, What do we mean by 


ſuch Expreſſions as theſe? Truly nothing but 


this; that God formed the Natures of theſe 
Vegetables in ſuch a manner, as that by cet- 
= and er Rules of meckunica Mo- 
| Id grow up and move their Bo- 
| dies And ST Branches fo, as to raiſe and to 


__— themſelves and their F tuit. Thus ic 5 
| Wi- 


1 
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Wiſdom of God, the great Artificer, is glori- 
fied in the vegetable World. | 

And why ſhould we not give God: the Cres 
ator the ſame Honbur of his Wiſdom in the 
animal World alſo? Why may we not ſup= 
poſe that he has formed this Bodies of brute 
Creatures and all rheir inwatd; ngs.of Mo- 
tion, with ſuck exquiſite Art, as even in their 
youngeſt Hours; without Reaſoning and with- 
out Imitation, to purſue thoſe Methods as 
regularly, Which are neceſſary for their Life 
AF their Defence, by the ſame Laws of Mo- 
tion and the Tame unthinking Powers # This 
is Nature when. God has appointed it. This 
ſeems to be the true Idea, and the cleareſt 
Explication of chat obſcure Word, Inftin. 
If we allow theſe young Animals to per= 
form all their Affairs by their own Contrivance 
and Sagacity, why don't we aſcribe the ſame 
Sagacity and Artifice to Fines and Toy, that 
we do to young Sparrows or Chickens? The 
Motions of the Plants are flower indeed, bur 
as Regular and Rational as thoſe of the Ani- 
mals; they ſhew as much Deſign and Contri- 
vance, and are as neceſſary an Pei at- 
tain their End. 

Heeſides, if we imagine theſe little young 
Birds to practiſe their different Forms of Mo- 
tion for their Nouriſhment or Defence by, 
"ny Springsof Reaſon or Thought, Meaning 

ign in themſelves, do we. not aſcribe 


Underſtanding to them a little too ſoon, and 
| con- 
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confeſs their Knowledge is much ſuperior to 
our own, and their Reaſon of more early 
Growth? Do we not make Men, or rather 
Angels, of them, inſtead of brute Creatures? | 
But if we ſuppoſe them to be acted by the pe- 
culiar Laws of animal Motion, which God 
the Creator by a long Foreſight has eſtabliſhed 
amongſt his Works, we give him the Ho- 
nour of that early and ſuperior Reaſon, and 
we adore the divine Artificer, P/al. cxlv. 10. 
All thy Works ſhall praiſe thee, O Lord. 

But we are loſt among theſe Wonders of 
thy Wiſdom, we are ignorant of thy divine 


7 and inimitable Contrivances. What ſhall we 


ſay to thee thou All-wiſe creating Power! Thy 
Works ſurprize us; the Plants and the Brutes 
puzzle and confound our Reaſonings: We 
gae at thy Workmanſhip with ſacred Amaze- 
ment, thy Ways in the Kingdom of Nature 
are untraceable, and thy Wonders paſt find- 
ing out. . 


Of the Principles of Action in Brutes and Men. 


UT what will ſome Readers ſay when 

D they peruſe theſe Diſcourſes? Are Plants 
and Brutes ſo very near a-kin to each other, 
Creatures which we have always diſtinguiſhed 
into the Senfible and the Serſeleſs? Have Birds 
and Beaſts no more Perception or Feeling, 
Knowledge or Conſciouſneſs, Underſtanding 
E Os or 
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or Will than the Herbs, the Trees and the 


Flowers? Is the Graſs of the Field as wiſe a 
thing as the Animal which eats it ? Excuſe 
me here, my Friends; I dare aſſert no ſuch 
Paradoxes. What if ſome of the early Ac- 
tions of brute Creatures are merely the Effects 
of ſuch Machinery and Inſtinct as I before 
deſcribed ? It does not follow thence that all 
the Actions and Operations of their Lives muſt 


be aſcribed to ſuch a mechanical Principle. 


Even in human Nature, where there is an un- 
doubred Principle of Senſe and Reaſoning, 
there are ſome early Actions which ſeem to 


be the proper Effects of ſuch Inſtin& or Me- 


chaniſm, and are owing tothe wondrous di- 
vine Artifice in the Contrivance of their ani- 
mal Bodies, and not to any Exerciſe of their 
own reaſoning Powers. How doth the Infanc 
hunt after the Breaſt, and take it into its 
Mouth, moving the Li ps, Tongue and Palate 
in the moſt proper Forms for fucking in the 
Milk to nouriſh it? How does it readily ſhut 
the Eyes to cover them from any Danger near? 
How does it raiſe its Cries and Wailings aloud 
for help when it is hurt? Theſe are certain- 
ly the Effects of Inſtinct in their outward 
Members, as much as the Circulation of their 
Blood and Digeſtion of their Food in their 
Bowels and inward Parts. 

"Tis certain there are ſeveral Gerdes in 
the Lives of brute Creatures which ſeem to 
be more perfect Imitations of Reaſon, and 
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bid fairer for the real Effects of a reaſoning 
Principle within them than theſe early Actions 


which I have mentioned. What ſtrange Sub- 


tilty and Contrivance ſeem to be found in the 


Actions of Dogs and Foxes? What Artifices 


appear to be uſed both by Birds and Beaſts of 


Prey, in order to ſeize the Animals which were 


appointed for their Food, as well as in the 


weaker Creatures to avoid and eſcape the De- 


vourer? How few are there of the Paſſions 
as well as the Appetites of human Nature, 


| which are not found among ſeveral of the 


brute Creatures? What Reſentment and Rage 
do they diſcover ? - What Jealouſy and Fear, 
what Hope and Deſire, what wondrous In- 
ſtances of Love and Joy, of Gratitude and 
Revenge? What amazing Appearances of this 
Nature are obſerved in Birds and Beaſts of the 
more docile and domeſtick kind, that they ut- 
terly puzzle and poſe the wiſeſt of Philoſo- 
phers to give a plain, fair and ſatisfactory Ac- 
count how all theſe Things can be perform'd 
by Mechaniſm, or the meer Laws of Matter 
and Motion? I confeſs it is impoſſible for us 
to determine with any Certainty how far the 
Powers of Mechaniſm can go, when under 
the Direction of infinite Wiſdom in the ori- 
ginal Formation of theſe Engines: And how 
far certain general Laws of animal Motion 
may be at firſt appointed by God the Crea- 
tor which may reach to perform all the vi- 


ſix 
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fix thouſand Years together. But if this be 
Machinery contrived by an all pervading 
Mind, it is certain that it is not to be ex- 
plained by all the preſent Sciences and Rea- 
ſonings of Men. , 

I confeſs alſo on the other hand I am not 
very fond of allowing to Brutes ſuch an im- 
material Soul, ſuch a thinking and reaſoning 
Power, which in its own Nature muſt carry 
Immortality with it. Every Emmet upon a 
Mole-hill, and every Bee in a Swarm lays as 
juſt a Claim to ſuch a Spirit as an Ox or an 
Elephant. The amazing Inſtances of ap- 
pearing Sagacity and Reaſoning, Deſign and 
Choice, which diſcover themſelves in theſe 
little Creatures make as good Pretence to ſuch 
a ſublime Principle of Conſciouſneſs, Judg- 
ment and Liberty. And why may not the 
Millions of Mites in a Cheeſe, and the Na- 
tions of other Animalcules which ſwarm in- 
viſibe to the naked Eye, be entitled to the 
ſame reaſoning Powers or Spirits, fince their 
Motions, fo far as Glaſſes diſcover them, are 
as happily ſuited to the Ends of animal 
Life? Tis difficult to bring ones ſelf to be- 
lieve that an immaterial Spirit is prepared 
for each of theſe minute Creatures ſo ſoon as 

their Body is form'd, and that at the Death of 
the Body it ceaſes to exiſt, or that it paſſes by 
divine Appointment from one Animal to ano- 
ther, by certain unknown Laws of Tranſ⸗ 


migration, — 
R 2 The 
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The late Biſhop Burnet, who was no indi- 
ligent Enquirer into various Knowledge, 
ſeems to determine in his Expo/iton of the fir/t 
Article of the Church of England, Ed. 3. 
Page 34. that one of theſe two Opinions is 
now the Reſult of the Thoughts of the 
Learned (vis. ) that either Brutes are meer 
Machines, or that they have reaſonable Souls. 
It is certain, ſays he, that either Beaſts have 
no Thought or Liberty at all, and are only Pie- 
ces of. finely organized Matter, capable of many 
ſubtile Motions that come to them from Ob jecls 
 207thout them ; but that they have no Senſation 
nor thought at all about them; or, — But he ſup- 
poſes, that human Nature can hardly receive 
or bear this Notion, becauſe there are ſuch evi- 
dent Indications of even high Degrees of Reaſon 
among the Beaſts; he concludes therefore, 7: 
7s more reaſonable to imagine, that there may 
be Spirits of a lower Order in Beaſts, that have 
in them a Capacity of thinking and chuſing ; 
but that it is fo entirely under the Impreſſions 
of Matter, that they are not capable of that 
 Largeneſs either of Thought or Liberty, that ts 
neceſſary to make them capable of Good or Evil, 
of Rewards and Puniſhments; and that there- 
fore they may be perpetually rolling about from 
one Body to another, i. e. by perpetual Tranſ- 
migrations from Body to Body. | 
It is far beyond all my Skill in Philoſophy 
to adjuſt and determine theſe Differences, and 
to decide this Queſtion. Sometimes I think 
ns 6 | | | is 
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tis hard to allow even Senſation to Brutes, or 
to imagine that their Creator, who is perfect 
Equity and Goodneſs, ſhould expoſe Crea- 
tures, who are innocent and could never fin, 
to ſuch a Life of intenſe toil, Anguiſh and 
Miſery, and to ſuch cruel Deaths as ſome of 
them ſuſtain. At other Times I can hardly 
avoid aſcribing Reaſon to them, when I ob- 
ſerve ſo many Signatures of all the vio- 
lent and the tender Paſſions, both in their 
Motions, their Eyes, and their Countenance, 
and ſo many appearances of Thought, Con- 
_ trivance and Deſign. Every Ant and Worm 
puzzles my Reaſonings, and battles all my 
Science. 

But on which Side ſoever this Queſtion be 
determined, 1 deſire to lay down this Bar or 
Caution againſt the Inference that Atheiſts 
or Materialiſts would make on this Subject; 
and that is, that how many Actions ſoever 
may be performed by Brute Creatures, with- 
out any Principle of Senſe or Conſciouſneſs, 
Reaſon or Reflexion, yet theſe things can never 
be applied to human Nature. It can never 
be ſaid, that Man may be an Engine too, 
that Man may be only a finer ſort of Machine, 
without a rational and immortal Spirit. And 
the Reaſon is this. Each of us feel and are 
conſcious within our ſelves, that we think, 
that we reaſon, that we reflect, that we con- 
trive and deſign, that we judge and chuſe with 


reed and determine our own Actions: 
R 3 We 
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We can have no ſtronger Principle of Aſſent to 
any thing than preſent immediate, intellec- 
tual Conſciouſneſs. If I am affured of the 
Truth of any Inference wharſoever,'tis becauſe 
I am ſure of my Conſciouſneſs of the Premiſes, 
and of my Conſciouſneſs that I derive this In- 
ference from them. My Conſciouſneſs of 
_ theſe Premiſes therefore is a prior Ground of 

Aſſurance, and the Foundation of all my 
Certainty of the Inferences. Let a thouſand 
Reaſons therefore be laid before me, to prove 
that I am nothing but an Engine, my own 
inward preſent Conſciouſneſs of this Propoſi- 
tion, that I have Thoughts, that I have rea- 
ſoning Powers, and that I have a Will and 
free Choice, is a full Evidence to me that 
theſe are falſe Reaſonings, and deceitful Ar- 
guments: I know and am aſſured, by what I 
feel eyery Moment, that I have a Spirit with- 
in me capable of knowing God, and of ho- 
nouring and diſhonouring my Maker, of chuſ- 
ſing Good or Evil, of practiſing Vice or Vir- 
tue; and that 1 hereby am bound to approve 
my ſelf to the Almighty Being that made and 
governs me, who will reward me in ſome 
future State or other, according to my Be- 
haviour in this. 

And as I can certainly determine has 
Truth, with Regard to my own Nature, ſo 
when I ſee Creatures round about me of the 
very ſame Species with my ſelf, I juſtly infer 
the fame Truth concerning them allo; Vlogs 

| cludèe 
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clude with Aſſurance, that they are not meer 


Engines, but have ſuch reaſonable and im- 
mortal Spirits in them, as find in my ſelf, 
'Tis this Inference of fimilar and equal Cau- 
ſes from fimilar and equal Effects that makes 
a great Part of the Science of Mankind, 
Befides, I daily hear Men diſcourſing with 
me on any Subject, and giving as regular and 


reaſonable Anſwers to my Enquiries, as 1 do 


to theirs; I feel within my ſelf, tis impoſ- 
ſible for me to do this without thinking, 
without the careful Exerciſe of my intel- 
lectual and reaſoning Faculties ſuperior to all 
the Powers of Mechaniſm ; and rhencel infer 
tis as impoſſible for them to practiſe the ſame 
Diſcourſe or Converſation, without the Pow- 
ers of a rational and intelligent Spirit, which 


in its own Nature is neither material nor 


mortal. . | 
Let the Queſtion therefore which relates 
to Brute Creatures be determined on any Side, 
it does not at all affect the Nature, the Rea- 
ſon, or the Religion of Mankind. *Tis be- 
yond all doubt that Man is a Creature which 
has an intelligent Mind to govern the Ma- 
chine of his Body, that Man has Knowledge 
and Judgment and free Choice; and unleſs 


he approve his Conduct to the Eyes of his 


Creator and his Judge in this State of Morta- 
lity and Trial, he expoſes himſelf to the juſt 
Vengeance of God in his future and immor- 
tal State. | ; 
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Tis certain, that the Alwiſe and Alrighte- | 


OUS Governour of intelligent Creatures, will 
not appoint the very ſame Fate and Period to 
the Pious and the Profane; neither his Wiſ- 
dom, his Equity, nor bis Goodneſs, will ſuffer 
him to deal out the ſame Bleflings and the 
ſame Events in every State of Exiſtence, to 
| thoſe who have loved him with all their Souls, 
and.thoſe who have hated and blaſphemed his 
Name. It is the Glory and the Intereſt of 
the ſupreme Ruler of the Univerſe, to make 
a conſpicuous and awtul Diſtinction in one 
World or another, between thoſe who have 
endeavoured to ſerve him, and to render his 
Majeſty honourable among Men, and thoſe 
who have impiouſly abuſed all his Favours, 
ridicul'd his Thunder, and robb'd him of his 
choiceſt Honours. But if Philoſophy ſhould 
fail us here, if it were poſſible for Creatures 
of ſuch different Characters to have nothing 
in their own Natures which was immortal, 
yet tis a very reaſonable thing, that the great 
Judge of all ſhould prolong their Beings be- 
yond this mortal State, that the Sons of Vice 
might not go triumphant off the Stage of Ex. 
iſtence, and that the Men of Virtue might 
not be always oppreſt, nor come to a Period 
of their Being, without ſome Teſtimony of 


ihe Approbation of 1 God chat made 
chem. . 
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Of Sun Beams and Star Beams. 


FREE Y 
I the Ether beyond our Atmoſptere a meer 
ys Vacutty. 
not one minute Spot in all 
8 the ſolar Syſtem, where the 


Pupil of an Eye might not be placed, and 
ſee a Hemiſphere of "gives Suppoſe the vi- 


fible Stars to be no more in N umber than the | 


| Ancients counted them: v2. a thouſand and 
twenty fix, or for the fake of a round Num- 


ber, one thouſand only; yet the other Stars 


viſible to the naked Eye, together with thoſe 
which are viſible by a Teleſcope, would a- 
mount at leaſt to many thouſand more, 
Suppoſe between the leaſt of theſe Teleſco- 
pical Stars, and the viſible Stars of the firſt 
Magnitude, the apparent Difference be no 
greater than that of one to a hundred: Sup- 
poſe again, that from the leaſt of theſe Stars 


but one ſingle Ray came to one Eye, then 


from the biggeſt Star chere muſt proceed a 
hundred 


O; by no means: For there is 
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hundred Rays: This would multiply the 
Rays of all the Stars in a Hemiſphere, which 
came to each Eye with ſenſible Notice, by 
the Aſſiſtance of a Teleſcope, at leaſt to a 
hundred thouſand, without ſtanding to make 
nie Computation. What Millions of 
Millions of Star-Beams then muſt be for ever 
paſſing through the ethereal Space, to be able 
to meet every Eye placed in any Part of this 
vaſt Sphere of our World, if there be not a 
Spot upon it ſo big as che Pupil of an Eye, 
= muſt admit of ſo many thouſand Beams ? 
What infinite Rencounters and Decuſſations, 
Meetings and Croſſings through all the Parts 
of our ſolar Syſtem ? 

Next, let us ſuppoſe each of theſe Pupils 
were turned inward toward the Sun: each 
will meet with a far greater Number of 
Beams of Light from the Sun, in ſuch a Pro- 
portion as the full Blaze of Day i is ſuperior to 
the glimmering Light of the Star- Beams. 
The vaſt addition of Rays from the Sun does 
almoſt infinitely increaſe the Rencounters and 
Decuſſations: Sun- Beams and Star-Beams, 
ever meeting in innumerable Myriads 
throughout the Ether of our ſolar World; 
ſince we have allow'd that there is not a | 
Spot in ir whence. a Hemiſphere of Stars 
might not be ſeen, and whence alſo we may 
not ſee a Hemiſphere of blazing Day-Light. 

Let it be remembred alſo, that theſe Mo- 
tions of the Particles of Light both from the 

Rs Sun 
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Sun and Stars, are and have been inceſſant 


ever ſince the Creation, both by Night and 


Day: For our Night and Day are only diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the little Globe of our Earth turn- 
Ing its different Sides toward the Sun, which 
is an inconſiderable thing in the vaſt ſolar 
World, or planetary Syſtem. The Reaſon 
Why we do not diſcern the Stars by Day, 
being only the ſuperior Quantity and Force 
of the Sun-Beams ſtriking the Eye, whereas 
the Star-Beams ſtrike alſo conſtantly, but fo 
feebly, as not to be noticed: And the Rea- 
ſon why we do not ſee the Sun by Night, 
being the Interpoſition of the Earth, and 


the Sun- Beams that go beſide the Earth, fly 


from our Eyes, and not toward them : Bur 
the ſame Quantity of Sun and Star-Beams 


are perpetually flowing through the Ether 


in every minute Part of it, except only thoſe 
few Places where the Planets or their Satel- 
lites intercept them, and ſtop their Motion. 

Now the Corollaries that may be drawn 
from theſe Suppoſitions are, 

I. That ſince Light is a Body, which has 
been ſufficiently proved by its Reflexions and 
Refractions, Sc. the Ether is not ſo void a 


Space as perhaps ſome have been ready to 


imagine, ſince there is not a minute Spot in 
it, wherein there are not many thouſand Bo- 
dies always moving with prodigious Swiftneſs 
all manner of Ways. And it may be enquir- 
ed whether the Planets moving through ſuch 

a Fluid, 
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4 Plaid, would not by Degrees be retarded 
in their Courſes ; but the next Corollary per- 
haps may anſwer 5 

2. How amazing muſt be the Subtilty and 
Smalneſs of theſe Rays, which have been 
ſhooting from the Sun and Stars for almoſt 
ſix thouſand Years, and yet no ſenſible Addi- 
tion is made to the Bulk of our Globe where 

they ſeem to be all loſt, nor any ſenſible Di- 
minution of the Sun or Stars whence they 
all proceed? And if theſe Corpuſcles which 
compole this wondrous Thing called Light, 
are fo inconceivably ſmall, and the Body be 
ſo rare, perhaps the Planets may paſs through 

it without ſenſible Retardation. And yet 
Dr. E. Halley has told us in Miſcellanea Curigſa, 
p. 59. he thinks he can demonſtrate, - that 
the Oppoſition of the Ether to the Motion 
of the Planets in long time becomes ſen- 
fible. 
3. What a ſurprizing Work of God is 
Viſion, that notwithſtanding all theſe infinite 
Meetings and Croſſings of Star-Beams and 
Sun-Beams Night and Day, through all our 
folar World, there ſhould be ſuch a regular 
Conveyance of Light to every Eye, as to diſ- 
cern each Star fo diſtinctly by Night, as well 
as all other Objects on Earth by Day? And 
this Difficulty and Wonder will be greatly 
increaſed by - conſidering the innumerable 
double, treble, and renfold Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun- Beams or Day Light near 
ET. 73 our 
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our Earth, and among the various Bodies on 
the Surface of it. Let ten thouſand Men 
ſtand round a large elevated Amphitheatre; 
in the Middle of it, on a black Plain, let ten 
chouſand white round Plates be placed, of 
two Inches Diameter, and at two Inches Di- 
ſtance; every Eye muſt receive many Rays 
of Lighe reflected from every Plate, in order 


| to perceive its Shape and Colour. Now if 


there were but one Ray of Light came from 
each Plate, here would be ten thouſand Rays 
falling on every fingle Eye, which would 
make twenty Thouſand times ten Thouſand, 
that is two hundred Millions of Rays crofling 
each other in direct Lines, in order to make 
every Plate viſible to every Man. But if we 
ſuppoſe that each Plate reflected one hundred 
Rays, which is no unreaſonable Suppoſition, 
this would riſe to twenty thouſand Millions. 
What an amazing thing is the diſtin& Viſion 
of the Shape and Colour of each Plate by.cve- | 
ry Eye, notwithſtanding . theſe confuſed 
Croſſings of Rays? What an aſtoniſhing Com- 
poſition is the Eye in all the Coats and all the 
Humors of it, to convey thoſe ten Thouſand 
white Images, or thoſe Millions of Rays ſo 
diſtinct to the Retina, and to impreſs or paint 
them all there? And what further Amaze- 
ment attends us, if we follow the Image on 
the Retina, conveying itſelf by the optick 
Nerves into the common Senſory without 
en Can a rational Being ſurvey this 

| Scene, 
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Scene, and ſay there is no God? Cana Mind 
think on this ſtupendous bodily Organ, he 
Eye, and not adore the Wiſdom that contriv- 
SO > e 


5 
Deth the World grow bigger or leſs? 


[ET us ſuppoſe, according to modern Phi- 
loſophy, that the Univerſe is of vaſtly 
larger Extent and Compaſs, than ever our 
Anceſtors imagined, and that each of the in- 
numerable Multitude of Stars is a Sun to 
ſome Syſtem of Planetary Worlds, which are 
continually rolling round it: Yet I now take 
it for granted, that the Number of theſe 
Stars is not actually infinite: For the Num- 
ber of the Star-Beams would then be almoft 
infinitely greater than Infinite; befides other 
Abſurdities, which I think would follow from 
the ſuppoſed Infinity of the Univerſe. We 
will determine therefore at preſent without 
further Debate, that it muſt have ſome Li- 
mit: Now this Limit muſt be either ſome 
hard and capacious Body including the whole 
World, as in a Box or a hollow Sphere, re- 
ſtraining the Particles of Light from a fur- 
ther Progreſs, or elſe it muſt be the actual 
Agency of the Power of God, confining the 
utmoſt Star-Beams in their Flight, and ſay- 
ing, Hitherto ſhall ye go, and no further. ok | 
; | : e 
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The Reaſon I give for it is this, (vig.) If a 
Star-Beam, or the Light of one of the outer- 
molt Stars continues its Motion in a direct 
Line from the Star to the preſent Limit of 
the Univerſe, and be not powerfully ſtop'd 
and confin'd there by ſome ſolid Body, or 
the Almighty Will of God, it will move on- 
ward infinitely in the void Space in a direct 
Line, according to the firſt Law of Motion, 
(viz.) That a Body moving will ever move 
in a direct Line, onward, unleſs ſome other 
Being divert or reſtrain it. Thus the Uni- 
verſe would be for ever enlarging its Bounds, 
as the Light proceeds further in its progreſs? 
and gains upon the void Space: The World 
would be for ever growing and encreafing its 
Extent without End. And what is ſaid here 
concerning one Star, may be aſſerted concern- 
ing our Sun and every Star, and the greateſt 
part of the Rays they ſend forth , _ 
And if Light move ſo ſwiftly, as to paſs 
through one hundred and fourſcore thouſand 
Miles in the Second of a Minute, as modern 
Philoſophy afferts, with what a prodigious 
Speed muſt this World increaſe its Extent, 
and be for ever increaſing it ? | 
Now if theſe Star-Beams have been move- 
ing thro” the infinite Void with ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing Swiftneſs, ever ſince the World has 
been created, i. e. at the Rate of one hun- 
dred and fourſcore thouſand Miles in the 
Second of a Minute, what prodigious Ex- 
= a panſion 
6 : | 
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panſion has the Univerſe arrived at, if accor- 
ding to Mofes, we count the beginning of all 
Things to have been bur fix thouſand Years 
ago? But if the Moſaick Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation has regard only to our Earth, or to the 
planetary Syſtem of our Sun, then, for ought 
we know, the Univerſe might be created ſixty 
thouſand or fix hundred thouſand Years 
ago; and how amazingly muſt it be dilated 
by ſuch a ſuppoſition, yet continually enlarg- 
ing its Bounds, and gaining upon the boundleſs 
Void? 1 . | 
As theUniverſe upon this Suppoſition will 
be for ever inlarging its Limits, ſo it will be 
for ever diminiſhing its ſolid Subſtance, till 
in time the lucid Bodies are in a great Mea- 
ſure waſted away, or at leaſt till the lumi- 
nous Atoms are all fled away and gone : And 
then, not only the Planers, but whatſoever 
more of ſolid Matter remains in the Stars, 
alſo will be buried in eternal Darknefs : And 
if the World had been eternal, as ſome Per- 
ſons have imagined it, it muſt have been lon 
ago reduced by this means to Univerſal Mid- 
night and Deſolation, at | 

I can think but of one Objection to be 
raiſed againſt this way of reaſoning, and that is 
that Gravitation toward the Stars or their Pla- 
nets, would with- hold theſe Atoms of Light, 
theſe luminous Rays, from ſuch a prodigious 
and eternal Excurſion into the infinite Void. 


But 
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But may it not be anſwered, that ſince 
Gravitation could not ſo reſtrain the Motion 
of theſe bright Atoms, theſe Star-Beams when 
they were much neater to the Star and its 
Planetary Worlds, but that Light when twas 
emitted from the Star, fled with ſuch a pro- 
digious Swiftneſs, even to ſo vaſt a Diſtance, 
can it be ſuppoſed, that Gravitation will have 
fo much Influence as to ſtop its Motion, when 

it 1s arrived at this vaſt Diſtance from the 
Star, and all its Planets? | = 
Yer after all, I know it may be- reply'd 
again, that Gravitation is a Power which is 
not limited in its Agency by any conceivable 
Diſtances whatſoever ; and therefore when 
theſe Star-Beams are run out never ſo far into 
the infinite Void by the Force of their firſt 
Emiſſion from the Star, yet their Gravitation 
towards the Star (or ſome of the Planetary 
Worlds, which ſometimes perhaps may be 
nearer to it) has perpetual Influence to retard 
their Motion by degrees; even as the Mo- 
tion of a Comet is retarded by its Gravita- 

tion towards the Sun, tho it flies to ſuch a 

prodigious Diſtance from the Sun; and in I 
time 'tis ſtop'd and drawn back again and Rx 
made to return towards its Center. And juſt _ Ul 
ſo may we ſuppoſe all theSun-Beams and Star- bl 
Beams that ever were emitted, even to the ö 

Borders of the Creation, to have been re- 
ſtrained by Degrees by this Principle of Gra- 
vitation, till moving _ and —_— 

| — 
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laſt chey are ſtop'd i in their Progreſs, and made 
to return towards their own or ſome other 
Planetary Syſtem. And if fo, then there is 
a a perpetual Return of the Beams of Light 
towards ſome or other of their bright Origi- 
nals, an everlaſting Circulation of theſe lucid 
Atoms, which will hinder this eternal Dila- 
cation of the Bounds of the Univerſe, and at 
the ſame time will equally prevent the waſt- 
ing of the Subſtance of the lucid Bodies, the 
Sun or Stars. 

Well, but if this Power of reſtraining and 
reducing the Flight of Star-Beams be aſ- 
cribed to this Principle of Gravitation, let us 
enquire what is this Gravitation, which pre- 
vents the Univerſe from ſuch a perpetual. 
waſte of Light? It cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
any real Property or natural Power inhering 
in Matter or Body, which exerts its Influence _ 
_ at prodigious a Diſtance. I think therefore 
tis generally agreed and with great Reaſon, 
that it is properly the Influence of a divine 
Power upon every Atom of Matter, which 
in a moſt exact proportion to its Bulk and 
Diſtance, cauſes it to gravitate towards all 
other material Beings, and which makes allthe 
bulky Beings in the Univerſe, (vig.) the Sun, 
Planets and Stars attract the Bodies chat are 
near them towards themſelves. Now this 
Law of Nature being ſettled at firſt by God 
the Creator, and being conſtantly maintained 
in the Courſe of his Providence, it is ſeen; 
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ed as an Effect of Nature, and as a Property 
of Matter, tho in Truth it is owing to the 
Almighty and All-pervading Power of God 
exerting its inceſſant Dominion and Influence 
through the whole material Creation, pro- 
ducing an infinite Variery of Changes which 
we obſerve among Bodies, confining the Uni- 
verſe to its appointed Limits, reſtraining the 
ſwift Motion of the Beams of Light, and 
_ preſerving this . vaſt Syſtem of Beings from 
Waſte and Ruin, from Deſolation and Dark- 
_ neſs. If mere be a World there is a God: 
If there be a Sun or Stars, every Ray points 
to their Creator; not a Beam of Light from 
all the lucid Globes, but acknowledges its 
Miſſion from the Wiſdom and Will of God, 
and feels the Reſtraint of his Laws, that it 
may not be an Eternal Wanderer. 
But I call my Thoughts to retire FILA 
theſe extravagant Rovings, beyond the Limits 
of Creation. What do theſe Amuſements 
reach us, but the inconceivable Grandeur, 
Extent and Magnificence of the Works and 
the Power of God, the aſtoniſhing Contri- 
vances of his Wiſdom, and the Poverty, the 
Weakneſs and Narrowneſs of our own Un- 
derſtandings, all which are Leſſons well be- 
coming a Creature ? | 
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On ſome Metaphyſical Hubjects. 
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SECT x 
Of Nature and Eſſence x. | 


HE Nature or Eſſence « any Being 
T conſiſts in a Union of all thoſe Things, 
whether Subſtances, or Modes and 


Properties, which are neceſſary to make that 


Thing be what it is. So it is the Nature of 


| a'Triangle to have three Lines ſo joined as to 


make three Angles; and the Nature of a Spi- 
rit to be a thinking ſelf- ſubſiſting Being; even 
as extended ſolid Subſtance is the Nature of 
Body: Tis the Nature or Eſſence of a Grove 
to be a Spot of Ground thick ſet with Trees, 

and the Nature of Man to be a Spirit united 
to an Animal of ſuch a particular Shape; 


and ttis the Eſſence or Nature of a Roſe, to 


be a Flower whole Leaves are of ſuch a ſpe- 
cial 


* Note, This Eſſay is little more than an 8 
tion of the ſecond Chapter of the following Sketch of On- 


zology, written when the Author had ſome Thoughts of 


com poling a _ Syſtem of that Science. 
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cial Figure and ſuch a beauriful faint reddiſh 
Colour, with ſuch a peculiar Smell as are all 
united in the Plant to which we give that 
Name. - - - 
The Nature of a Thing, by Philoſophers, 
is called its Eſſence: and a Thing may be ſaid 
to have an Eſſence, or Nature, when it is not 
actually in Being, if the Mind of Man can 
clearly conceive it as poſſible to be; ſo an En- 
ghſh Roſe in Fanuary, Snow in Guinea, or an 
innocent Man on Earth, may be ſaid to have 
an Eſſence among the Nature of Things, tho 
perhaps there are not ſuch Things actually in 
Being. | 

| Note, The Eſſence of mathematical Beings, 
| which are but a ſort of abſtract Ideas, are e- 
ternal and immutable, and may be ſaid in the 
Language of the Schools to conſiſt in an indi- 
viſible Point; for if a Square, a Triangle, or 
a Circle, want the leaſt Part, or Degree, of 
its Perfection, it fails of ſome of the Proper- 
ties of that Figure, it loſes its Nature, and 
ceaſes to be that Figure. 

But the Eſſences of Natural Beings as well 
as artificial or moral, are not ſo immutable 
as Philoſophers have formerly thought 'em ; 
nor do they conſiſt in an indiviſible Point; for 
natural Beings are not ranged by God or Man 
into diſtinct Speczes, or Kinds, ſo very exactly, 
that if any of the Ideas which go to compoſe 
the Eſſence of any particular kind of Being 
be never ſo little varied by Addition, Dimi- 
8 3 nution 
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nution, or Alteration, it deſtroys that 1 


and makes it ſomething elle. 


Ancient ſcholaſtick Writers indeed were 4. 


moſt univerſally agreed, that all natural Be- 
ings are thus exactly diſtributed into diſtinct 


Species, and that each hath its own indiviſible 


and unchangeable Eſſence: But in our Age 


we are taught to ph iloſophize with more Cau- 
tion on this Subject; and that great Genius 
Mr. Locke has done much toward teaching us. 


We uſe the Word Species, to ſignifya Rank of 


Beings, in each of which we find a Collecti- 
on of thoſe Ideas united, which we call its 
Nature or Eſſence, and which we uſually join 


together under one Name, and make that 
\ ſtand for the Name of a Species ; ; ſo we call 


one Sett of Creatures Men, another Monkeys ; 
ſome are named Beaſts and others Birds; this 


Metal is Gold, that is Sz/ver,. and the other 


is Lead, according to the different Ideas which 


we have joined together to make up each of 
theſe Species or Kinds in our way of Thinking 
and Speaking. 8 

Now in many Things! it is evident, that by 
dropping or diminiſhing ſome of thoſe Ideas 
which are uſually called ſſential, and by add- 


ing or altering others, there may be a conſi- 


derable Change made 1 in ſome individual Be- 


ing, and yet we range it ſtill in the ſame Spe- 


cCies, and give it the ſame Name. We uſually 
| ſuppoſe four Feet and a Tail, und a Power of 


barking, to be eſſential to a Dog 3 bur ſuppoſe 
a Dog © 
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a Dog had neer a Tail, or a Tongue, do we 
not call it a Dog ſtill? Or if the Beaſt ſhould 

be a little monſtrous and ſhould have five Feet, 
would it ceaſe to be a Dog? | 

But if theſe Ideas which we uſually call 

; cy ſhould be very greatly changed, thence 

there would ariſe ſo great a Variation from 
what we call one kind of Beings, and ſuch an 
Approximation towards another, that it may 
ſometimes be very hard to know under what 
Kind or Species to rank the Being i in Queſtion, 
and what general Name to give it. This is 
very 115 to conceive in Things ar al or arti- 
- ficral (I.) in moral Ideas: The Will of a Pa- 
rent may be manifeſted to a Son in ſuch ſoft 
and perſuaſive ſort of Language, that tis hard 


to ſay whether it muſt be called a Counſel or 


a Command. A voluntary Action may have 
ſo many Circumſtances in it both good and 
bad, that it may be a Difficulty to determine 


5 whether* G vircuous or vicious, lawful or un- 


lawful. ) In Things Artificial: A Hat 
and a Ca 12 different kinds of Coverings for 
the Head: A Hat has brims all round; a Cap 
has not : Yer the Brims of the Hat may be 
ſo leſſened by degrees, or cut into ſuch a Shape, 

that you would not know whether to call it 
a Cap or a Hat. The ſame gradual Change 
may be made in a Chair or Stool, by leſſening 


EF” of enlarging the Back of it. And ſo in a Car- 


den or Orchard, by multiplying or diminiſh- 


ing che Number of F ruit- trees. 
"4. And 
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And why may we not ſuppoſe that Natu- 


ral Beings are in ſome Meaſure, at leaſt, left 
under the ſame ſort of Uncertainty ? A Tinc- 


ture of Gambogia 'is yellow : add a ſmall 
Tincture of Ul/ramarine to it, and it becomes 
doubrful whether it is yellow or green ; Put 
in ſeveral more Degrees of Ultramarine, ſo as 
to overwhelm the Gambogia, and the yellow 
is quite loſt; tis a Doubt then whether it 
be green or blue. The Gold of Africa and 
that of the Ea/t-Indes uſually differ in their 
Colour, one being more ruddy than the other: 
perhaps a few more Degrees of Redne/s with 

a ſmall Alteration of the Weight, might make 
a Chymiſt doubt whether it were Gold or no. 
Silver and bafer Metal are ſometimes ſo inter- 


* mingled in the Mines, that *tis hard to ſay 


whether this Clod be true Silver Oar. So by 
different Graftings and artful Unions of dif- 


| ferent kinds of Trees, the Fruit thereof may 


ſo much change its Qualities, as to be rank- 
ed under a new kind, whether of Pears or 
Apples, Sc. Nor are Inſtances wanting a- 


mongſt animal Beings: A Creature may be 
born ſo monſtrous, with ſo many Parts or 


Properties like a Man, and ſo many like a 
Monkey, that we may be at a loſs whether 


to call it a Monkey or a Man: and much more 
may ſuch a Thing happen in the Species of 


Horſes and Aſes, Dogs and Foxes: and there 


is a Creature which we call a Batt, which we 


doubt whether to place among the Species of 
Birds or Beaſts. 5 Yer 
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Yet it muſt be granted, that natural Beings 

which are the Works of God, have, or ſeem 
to have ſomething more of a regular and con- 
ſtant Limitation of their Eſſences than moral 
or artificial Beings which are the Works of 
Man. God the Creator in the Courſe of his 
Providence generally keeps up the ſucceſſive 
Production of natural Beings, whether Me- 
teors, Metals, Plants or Animals, in ſuch a 
regular Uniformity, as to eſtabliſh and main- 
tain ſuch conſtant and real Boundaries of their 
different Species, as are ſufficient for all the 
U ſes of the natural World, and for the Pur- 
poſes of human Life; and therefore in all or- 
dinary Caſes we may ſay, that God has given 
Boundaries to the different Species of natural 
Things; but the Hints which have here been 
given, do alſo ſufficiently prove the Falſpood 
of that Axiom of the Schools, (vig.) that all 
Natures or Eſſences of Things are unchangeable, 
or that they conſiſt in an indiuiſible Point, and 
that other Axiom alſo, that in Eſſences there 
are no Degrees. See what is written on this 
Subject in Logick, Part 1ſt. Chap. 6. Sect. 6. 
And Mr. Locke has diſcourſed on this Subject 
very copiouſly, in his Treatiſe of the Human 
Underſtanding, Book III. Chap. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
where he ſeems to make the ranging of all 
Beings into different Species, to be only the 
Work of the Mind of Man, and that the Eſ- 
ſences of all Things, as we diſtinguiſh them, 
are meer nominal Eſſences. So far as I can re- 
9 5 collect 
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collect his Sentiments, he ſcarce allows any 
more real and eſtabliſh 'd Bounds of Diſtinc- 


tion between the Eſſences of different kinds 


of natural Beings which God has made, (via.) 
Lions, Snakes, Apples, Roſes or Sun-Beams, 
than there are between the Eſſences of moral 
| Beings, or Ideas, which the Minds of Men 
form, ſuch as Murther, Theft, Idolatry, Go- 

vernment, or the Artificial Beings which their 
Hands produce, ſuch as Houſes, Pins, and 
Paper. Whether ſome of his Expreſſions on 
this Subject be not a little too ſtrong, let the 
Learned enquire and determine, ſince tis 

granted, that the Eſſences and Species of na- 
tural Beings are generally kept ſufficiently di- 
| ſtinct by the God of Nature. 


SECT. u 
Of Matter and Form. 


9 5 HE Nature of every particular Bud 
conſiſts of Matter and Form. We need 
not change the Terms of the old Philoſophy, 


but there is great need of mending the Senſe 


of them. 


The Matter of Body 1 is the ſolid extended 


Subſtance of which it is made, which ſeems 
to be uniform, and the ſame in all Bodies. If 
the Ar:/totelians meant nothing elſe by their 


Materia Prima, they have dreſt up their Sen- 


timents very odly. 


The 


( 
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The Form of each particular Body is the 
Combination either of thoſe primary and real 

ualities, or of thoſe ſecondary and ſenſible 
Qualities, or of both together which belong 
to that Body, and make it be what it is: and 
thus far we may agree with the Definition of 
the Schools, Forma eſt id per quod res eft id 
quod eft. 

The primary or real Qualities are that par- 
ticular Shape or Figure, and that Size or 
Quantity, with thoſe Degrees of Motion or 
Reſt, and that Situation, both of the ſenſible 
and imperceptible Parts of it, as is proper on- 
ly. to that kind of Body, and belongs to no 
other. | 
The ſecondary or ſenſible Qualities of a Bo- 
dy are its particular Colour, Taſte, Smell, 
Coldneſs, Heat, Hardneſs, Sc. Tis from tis 
different Modifications and Diſpoſitions of 


_ theſe primary Qualities, (v/z.) Shape, Motion, 


zantity, Situation, &c. that all the ſecon- 
dary or ſenſible Qualities ariſe, ſuch as Co- 


lour, Tafte, Weight, Hardneſs, &c. whereby 


we commonly diſtinguiſh moſt Bodies of dif- 
ferent Kinds from one another. 


In ſome Bodies indeed, any ſort of Matter 
with ſuch a particular and determined out- 
ward and viſible Shape and Size, is ſufficient 

to make vp the Nature and Eſſence of them, 


or to make thoſe Bodies be what they are: 
As for inſtance, any ſort of ſolid extended Sub- 


ſtance with a Figure every way round, is the 
Mat- 
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Matter and Form of a Ball or Globe, without 
regard to its ſenſible Qualities of Colour, 
Hardneſs, &c. Any Building of whatſoever 
Materials, if it be framed and fitted for Men 
to dwell in, is called a Houſe: Any long Piece 
of Matter bent round like a Hoop, may be 
called a Ring, and any ſmall open hollow 
Veſſel to waſh our Hands in, may be called 
a Baſon. eo ju 
In other Bodies there muſt be ſuch a par- 
ticular inward Contexture of the Parts, that 
is, ſuch a peculiar Shape and Situation, and 
inteſtine Motion or Reſt of the ſmall invifible 
and imperceptible Particles of Matter of 
which it is compoſed, ro compleat the Nature 
of them, and to give them thoſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities of Colour, Hardneſs, &c. and to make 
them be what they are. This is required in 
the Bodies which we call Water, Quick-/abver, 
Gold, Wood, or Clay; but it is no matter what 
the outward and groſs Shape of chem is, for 
that makes no Difference, nor belongs to the 
Nature of them. 55 | 
Bur in other Bodies there muſt be both the 
outward viſible Figure, as well as the inward 
Shape, Situation, Reſt or Motion, and Fer- 
mentation of the imperceptible ſolid or fluid 
Parts to compoſe the Nature of it, or make it 
be what it is; this is evident in a Gold Ring, 
a Rope, an Egg: and the ſame is true of all 
Plants and Animals, as a Roſe, an Oak, a 


Horſe, an Eagle. 
5 7 Ic 
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It is granted, that the ſharpeſt underſtand. 
ing can penetrate but a very little way into the 
Natures or Eſſences of natural Beings and the 
ſpecial Forms of them, in the preſent State; 
we know and diſtinguiſh the Bodies that are 
round about us by their outward Figures and 
Sizes, and by their ſenſible Qualities, by their 
Effects upon our Senſes, and their ſenſible O- 
perations upon one another, much more than 
we do by any of the Figures or inteſtine Mo- 
tions of thoſe little imperceptible Atoms and 
Particles of which they are compoſed, for 
theſe being inviſible to us for the moſt part, 
lie out of the Reach of our Knowledge. And 
therefore our Deſcription of natural Bodies is 
much more drawn from their ſenſible Qua- 
lities. fs h = 

The Matter of which a Body is made, is 
either proxi me or remote: the proxime Mat- 
| ter of which a Houſe is made, is Bricks, Tiles 

and Mortar, Beams and Rafters, Boards and 


| Nails, The remote Matter is Clay, Sand and 


Lyme, Trees and Iron; and they are called re- 
mote, becauſe Bricks and Tiles are made of 
| Clay, Mortar is made of Sand and Lyme ; 
| Beams, Rafters and Planks are cut out of Trees, 
and Nails are formed of Iron, The proxime 


Matter of a Book, is its Leaves printed with 


| Wards, bound up in Covers: but Paper and 
Printer's Ink are the remote Matter of it, to- 
gether with Paſiboard and Leather. 

Note, 
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Note, Matter and Form have been by the 
Ariſtotelian Philoſophers, generally ranked a. 
mongſt the Cauſes, and treated of there, but 
without any juſt Reaſon: yet they may be 
juſtly called the conſtituent Principles of 
Things, tho' they are not proper Cauſes, | 
Note, Matter and Form are Words which 
have been transferr d from corporeal Beings to 
ſeveral other Things which relate to the in- 
tellectual World, with ſome analogous or 
kindred Signification: The Matter of the Sci- 
ence of Anatomy, or that about which it con- 
verſes, is the Body of Man: The Form is a 
Skilful Diſſection and Knowledge or Deſcrip- 
tion of the ſeveral Parts of the Body, their 
proper Figure, Situation and Deſign. The 
Hatter of a Sermon is any Theme in Divini- 
ty, ſuppoſe it be the Worſhip of God, or 
Love to Man, che Evil of Sin, the Redemp- 
tion of Chriſt, or the Glory of Heaven: The 
Form of the Sermon is that particular manner, 
both in regard to Senſe, Order and Style in 
which the Preacher treats of thoſe Subjects, 
whether it be in Propoſitions, Doctrines, Rea- 
ſons, Inferences; whether it be in a Way of 
Argundent or Harangue; whether in rude or 
olite Lai Uage. = 1 
4 From the various Application of theſe 
Tern is, Matter and Form, proceeds that old 
and f mous Diſtinction of material and for- 
mal, x vhich is uſefully applied to a thouſand 


variouw, 5 Subjects; thus the River of Thames 
— is 
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is formally the ſame as it was in our Grandfa- 
thers Days, becauſe it runs between the ſame 
Banks, but aterially tis very different, for, 
perhaps, there is not a Drop of the ſame Wa- 
ter. Thus Dryder's and Ogilly's Virgil are 
materially the ſame, becauſe t hey are Engliſh 
Tranſlations of the ſame Latin Poet; but 
conſidered formally, they are exceeding diffe- 
rent, 2. e. as to the Elegance of the Verſe. 


CDC TM, 
Of the different Senſes of the Word Nature. 
Hs ſpoken of the Nature of particu- 


lar Beings which conſiſts in a Collection 
of thoſe Things which make it be what it is, tis 


proper alſo to obſerve, that the Word Nature 


ſometimes is ſo limited, as to ſignify any one 


particular Attribute or Property of a Being, as 


it is the Nature of a Deg to bark, and of Fire 
to burn. 
Sometimes tis ſo far enlarged, as to denote 


| the whole World, or the Univerſe of Things; 


as, when we ſpeak of a Centaur or Griffon, 


and fay there is no ſuch Thing in Nature. 


Sometimes alſo the Word Nature is taken 
for the neceſſary and eternal Order and Con- 
nection of Things in Idea, and the unchange- 


able Relations of them to each other. So we 


lay, tis according to the Nature of Things, 


| thatCreatures are mutable, that three and three 


make 
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make Six; or that two mathematical Circles 
can touch each other but in a Point. 

We call alſo thoſe Laws, which God the 
Creator has eſtabliſhed in the World for the 
Management of the grand Scheme of his Pro- 

vidence, by the Term of Nature; and indeed 

many times we do not enough diſtinguiſh them 
from the abſtracted Reaſon of Things and 
their neceſſary and eternal Relations. In this 
Senſe we ſay cis natural for a Stone thrown up 
to fall back towards the Earth again, for Cork 
to float in Water, and for Gold to fink : 'tis 
natural for the Earth to be carried round the 
Sun in 365 Days, and for the Sun to enliven 
the vegetable and animal World. We ſay al- 
ſo, 'tis natural for the Soul of Man to move 
his Limbs by a Volition, or to have a percep- 
tion of White when he turns his Eyes towards 
the Snow, In all theſe Things we uſe the 
Word Nature for thoſe ſettled Rules by which 
the powerful Will of God governs his Crea- 
tures : And 'tis only in this Senſe Nature 
ſtands in oppoſition to Miracle, for tis in this 
Senſe only that God can change the natural 
Courſe of Things by miraculous Influence. 
The Term Nature ſtands alſo for the Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon within us. By Nature we 
learn that there is a God, and that Man is 
not his own Maker. The ſame Word Nature 
alſo ſignifies the eternal Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of 
Things, and their moral Relations as well as 
natural : and in general it means the Spring 
and 
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and Foundation of all thoſe Duties which q 
Reaſon teaches us; ſo we ſay, tis a Law of I 
Nature that God muſt be honoured, Con- 3 
tracts ought to be kept, Gratitude is due to 
Benefactors, and Compaſſion muſt be ſhewn 
to the diſtreſt. Ls . 
Tis in this Senſe that Nature is uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Revelation, as when we ſay, 
Man by Nature may be taught to worſhip 
God, but tis only Revelation reaches him that 
God will be worſhiped by a Mediator. 


SECT. IV. 
Of Creation or C onſervation. 


Tf has been a very famous Queſtion in the 
4 Schools; Whether Conſervation be a continus 
al Creation, i.e. Whether that Action whereby 
God preſerves all Creatures in their ſeveral 
Ranks and Orders of Being is not one conti. 
nued Act of his creating Power or Influence, 
as it were, giving Being to them every Mo- 
ment: Whether Creatures being formed out 
of nothing would relapſe again into their firſt 
State of No- entity, if they were not, as it 
were particularly reproduced by a creating 
Act of God: Now there is one plain and eaſy 
Argument whereby perhaps this Controverſy 
may be determined, and it may be propoſed 
in this manner. 5 


T- 1 
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In whatfoever Moment God creates a Sub- 


"ſtance he mult create with it all the Proper- 
ties, Modes and Accidents which belong to it 


in that Moment; for in the very Moment of 
Creation, the Creature is all paſſive, and can- 


not give itſelf thoſe Modes. Now if God e- 


very Moment create wicked Men and Devils, 


and cauſe them to exiſt ſuch as they are by a 


continued Act. of Creation, muſt he not at 


the ſame time create, or give being, to all 


their ſinful Thoughts and Inclinations, and 


even their moſt criminal and abominable Ac- 


tions? Muſt he not create Devils together 
with the Rage and Pride, the Malice, Envy 
and Blaſphemy of their Thoughts? Muſt he 
not create ſinful Men in the very Acts of 
Lying, Perjury, Stealing and Adultery, Ra- 


Pine, Cruelty, and Murther? Muſt he not 


form one-Man with Malice in his Heart? A- 


nether with a falſe Oath on the Tongue? A 


third with a Sword in his Hand, plunging it 
into his Neighbour's Boſom ? Would not 
theſe formidable Conſequences follow from 
the Suppoſition of God's conſerving Provi- 

dence being a continual Act of Creation? But 
furely theſe Ideas ſeem to be ſhocking Abſur- 
dities. We muſt always inviolably maincain 
it for the Honour of the Blefled God, that 
all Spirits as they come out of his Hand, are 
created pure and innocent: Every ſinful Act 
proceeds from themſelves, by an Abuſe of 


their own Freedom of Will, or by a volun- 
: x trary 


; — 
£4 * : * 
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_ tary Compliance with the corrupt Appetites 
and Inclinations of Fleſh and Blood. We 

muſt find ſome better Way therefore to ex- 
plain God's providential Conſervation of 
Things, than by repreſenting i it as an Act of 
continual Creation, left we impute all the 
Iniquities of all Men and Devils in all Ages, 
to che pure and holy God who | ls bleſſed for 
evermore. Amen. | 
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Remarks on ſome Chapters of Mr. 
| Locke's Eſſay on the human Un- 
WCW 


Of Senfible Qualities, and particularly of 


Colour. 


all Men of Reaſoning and Philoſo- 


9 3 I'S now univerſally agreed among 
phy, That the ſenſible Qualities, ſuch 


as Colours, Sounds, Smells, &c. are not re- 
ally inherent in the Bodies themſelves, ſuch 


as we perceive them, but are meer Ideas ari- 


ſing in the Mind from the different Impreſſi- 


ons made. on the Senfes. This is excellent- 
ly explained and proved beyond Contradiction 
by Mr. Locke, in his Second Book, eighth 


Chap. -— But I have found one Argument 


more for the ſame Truth, which I think 
is equally ſtrong, and yet different from all 


his. | 


One conſiderable Reaſon that will prove 


Colour, as well as other ſenſible Qualities, not 


Sect. I. of Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 277 
to be really inherent in the Bodies them- 
lelves, is this ; that in order to the Percepti- 
on of different Objects, or their different 
ſenſible Qualities, the external Organs of 
| Senſe muſt be ſtruck or mov'd in a different 
manner by thoſe Objects. The way where- 
by we perceive Variety of diſtin Colours, is 
by the Variety of Impreſſions that are made 
upon our optic Nerves by the Rays of Light 
reflected from coloured Bodies ; theſe Rays 
of Light being reflected in various and dif- 
ferent manners, require that the Surfaces of 
theſe Bodies which refle& them ſhould be real- 
ly different from each other, and be compoſed 
of Particles of divers Figures or Sizes, Situ- 
ations or Motions, for otherwiſe they could 
not reflect the Rays of Light in different man- 
ners; nor can any Diſtinction be made in 
the ſeveral Impreſſions of red and green Ob- 
jects on the Eye, through the common Me- 
dium of Air, but what ariſes from the vari- 
ous Shapes and Sizes, and Diſpoſitions of the 
Particles that compoſe the Surface of a red 
or green Body; becauſe theſe little Particles 
muſt variouſly reflect the various and different 
Rays of Light to our Eyes. If therefore Bodies 
of divers Colours be diſtinguiſh'd by our 
Sight. it muſt be by the diſtinct Impreſſions 
their Surfaces make by the Rays of Light on 
the Eye; for a meer inherent Quality, or a 
| ſuppoſed Teint or Dye in the Bodies them- 
ſelves would not diverſify the Reflexionsof 
— 1 Light, 
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278 Remarks on ſome Parts Ess Av XII. 
Light, nor do any thing towards it, if the 
Surface of thoſe Bodies were of the ſame 
Configuration of Particles. It is plain that 


we might have the ſame Impreſſions made 


on our optic Nerves, by various coloured 
Bodies, if theſe Colours' were only inherent 
'Teints, and had no other Difference in their' 
Surfaces. The like may be ſaid: of all other 
ſenſible Qualities (vig.) the Variety of O- 
dors, Sapors, Sounds. For if all theſe were 
only a ſort of inherent Qualities, ſuch as we 
perceive them, the Surfaces of theſe ſeveral 
Bodies might be the ſame as to the Figure, 
Size and Texture of the ſaid Particles that 
compoſe them, and conſequently they would 
make the ſame uniform Impreſſions on our 
Organs of Senſe, and raiſe the ſame uni- 


form Senſations; and we could never diſtin- 


guiſh theſe things which we call /2n/ble Qua- 
lities, (viz.) the different Taſtes, Smells, Oc. 
of different Bodies. All theſe therefore muſt 
ariſe from the different Configurations, & c. of 
the Particles of theſe different Bodies; for 
nothing elſe can excite different Impreſſions 
on our Senſes. De. „ 
Shall it be cchected here, that Sir Iſaac 
Neoton has found by Experiment, that the 
Rays of Light themſelves are different, ac- 
cording to the various Colours which the 
Eye perceives? what need is there then of 
any Difference in the Surfaces of Objects? 


Ian. 


Sect. I. of Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 279 

I anfiver, That the Rays of Light differ 
according to Sir 1/aac Newton, in the degrees 
of their Refrangibility; and Objects of all 
Colours, would reflect the ſame Rays, and 
in the ſame manner, if the. Surfaces of all 
Coloured Objects were the fame”: There muſt 


be ſomething therefore in the Surface of diffe- # 
rent coloured Objects, more ſuited to reflect 1 
theſe different Rays to the Eye; and that 'a 


Object is called Red, which reflects the Rel 
making Rays, others blue, others yellow, &c. 
Tis confeſs'd indeed, where a Priſm ſepa- 
rates the different ſorts of Rays, and throws, 
for Inſtance, only the red-making Rays upon 
a yellow Body very plentifully, and ftrongly, 
this yellow Body in ſuch a Situation will ap- 
pear red, becauſe there are few other Rays for 
it to reflect: But when Red, Blue, Vellow, 
Green and Purple Bodies are placed in com- 
mon Light, the Surfaces of each of them 
will reflect to the Eye only, or chiefly, their 
own ſort of Rays, by virtue of their own 
different Surfaces, and thus diſtinguiſh | cheir 
own Colours. 

Another Argument which Mr. Lee uſes in 
his Notes on Mr. Locke, is this, that there 
are many things which appear of different 
Colours at the fame time only by their dif- 
ferent Situation to the Light, or the different 

Poſition of the Eye. So. Glaſſes, cut Dia- 15 
monds, Bubbles, Silks, Pictures, & c. which 
; 8 185 that Colour is not a ＋. incture really 
1 1 
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Inherent in them; but ſo far as 'tis in the 


Bodies, ,tis only a particular Texture or diſ- 


poſition of the Particles of the Surface ſuited 


to make different Reflexions of Light to the 


Eye, according to its various Poſitions in re- 
lation to the coloured Body. 

But it muſt be confeſs' d. Mr. Lacke's Chap- 
ter on this Subject is admirably well written, 
and worthy of diligent Perufal and Study by 
every young Philoſopher. 


VVV 
2 ucceſſion and Duration. 


M R. Locke's Doctrine of Succeſſion and 

Duration proceeding from the Train 
of Ideas in our Minds, is new and ingenious ; 
but his ſecond: Argument for it, contained 


in the beginning of the fourth Section, and 


taken from that Opinion of his, that the 
Mind doth not think in Sleep, 1 cannot approve 
of; and I think that the middle of that 
Section does rather effectually prove the 
contrary Poſition : For while a Man is very 
intent upon one Idea, he diſcerns not the 
Succeſſion of ſo many Moments, as if his 
Ideas had been often varied; and ſince it 


comes to paſs that in Sleep we cannot recol- 


lect our Ideas, but they vaniſh for the moſt 
part as ſoon as they are form'd, it follows, 
that our Ideas of that Duration muſt be ver 
ſhort, fince we are ſo far from recolleQing 
any 


_ Seer, II. of Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 281 


can ſcarce believe by meer Recollection, that 
we had any Ideas at all at that Time: And I 
am perſuaded, ſhould a Man all at once loſe 
the Memory of what he had done this laſt 
Week or Month, ſo that the Ideas which 
he had a Month paſt, or the Actions that he 
then did, were the freſheſt in the Recollection, 
it would ſcarce appear to him that thoſe laſt 


any Variety of Ideas in that Seaſon, that we 


Actions or Ideas were above a few Days old: 


ſo that the immediate vaniſhing and diſap- 
pearance of our ſleeping Ideas may be as 
much to the Purpole in this Sentiment about 
Duration, as though our Sleep had no Ideas 
at all. | WE, | | 

Mr. Locke's Conjecture, that the Train of 
Ideas do ſucceed one another at certain Diſ- 
tances of Succeſſion, which cannot be much 

delay d or haſten'd, I muſt acknowledge to 
be an ingenious Thought, and a pretty Me- 
thod of accounting for the original of our 
Notions of Duration and Succeſſion : and per- 
haps it may be the Reaſon why Marions ex- 
ceeding ſwift or exceeding flow, are not per- 
cerved by our Senſes, of which Mr. Locke ſpeaks, 
Book II. Ch. 14. F. 9, 10, 11. But here (as in 
many other Places) he avoids diſtinguiſhing 
what part the animal Spirits or bodily Po-w-- 
ers may have, and what the Mind, in this Suc- 
ceſſion of Ideas, which perhaps might ſolve 

this Queſtion with more Evidence. 


LY I What 


i 
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What if we ſhould conceive thus, /w7z.) 
that it may be poſſible for a Mind to have 
ten ſucceſſive Ideas in a ſeparate State in the 
time wherein it hath but one, when 'tis in 
Union with this Body? The Fibres of the 


Brain, which ſubſerve any of the Operations 
of the Soul, and the Filaments of the Nerves, 


which reach to the outward Organs of Senſe 
lying betwixt other Fibres or Filaments, or 
fleſhy Parts, can be mov'd but to a certain 


limited Degree of Swiftneſs; and conſequent- 


ly thoſe Motions of Bodies which are ſwifter 


than tis poſſible for theſe Fibres to be 


mov'd, can't be diſcern'd or diſtinguſhed: 
But they appear like a long Line quieſcent 
rather than a ſhort Body mov'd, as a ſwift 


Arrow, or the Fly of a Jack. And as for 


exceeding flow Motions, as the Hand of a 
Watch, it makes no Impreſſion of its Motion 
at all upon the outward Organs of Senſe, or 
at leaſt ſo very weak an Impreſſion, as that 
tis not communicated diſtinctly to the inward 
Fibres of the Brain, or common Senſorium, 
whereſoever that be; and conſequently, the 
Soul can have no Senſation or Idea of it: 
Thus the Motions, which afe exceeding ſwift, 
or exceeding ſlow, are not diſtinctly diſcern'd. 
But in a ſeparate Spirit, or in a Spirit united 
to ſuch Matter vhoſe Motions might be much 
ſwifter than the Fibres of our Nerves or 


Brain, it may be poſſible for us to have many 


ſucceſſive Ideas in the Time wherein now we 
| | - have 
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have but one. And then the Duration, or 


Time, might be meaſured by choſe Spirits, 


by the uſual Swiftneſs of the Succeſſion of 
their Ideas, as well as ours are now, where 


; the uſual Sworciizon; a is more ſlow. 


8 E c T. Ill. 
, Infinity. 
| this ſeventeenth Chapter of Infinity, 


Mr. Locke is exceeding large, becauſe tis 


a Notion that has been the Spring of fo many 


long and endleſs Debates among the Learned, 

and therefore he is pardonable, if by a Repe- 
tition of the ſame Things in copious Lan- 
guage, he endeavours to impreſs his Thoughts 
upon our Minds: His Notions of Infinite as 
an ever-growing, and not a poſitive complete 
Idea, are of admirable Uſe to ſtop and put 


an End'to thoſe Wranglings abour Infinity in 


Time, Extenſion, ſwift and flow Motion, Di- 
viſion, Number, Sc. which have abounded 
among ſome Writers. And let us chiefly make 
this. Uſe of this Conſideration of Infinity (viz.) 
to ſhew us. how very narrow and: bounded 


our Underſtandings are,. and with what an 


awful Senſe of the Weakneſs and Frailty of 


our on Thoughts and Judgments-we ſhould 


reaſon about an infinite God and his infinite 
Affairs. We finite limited Beings ſoon loſe 
our ſelves among Infinites, whether great or 


ſmall, till we retreat within our own Bounds, 
and 
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and reaſon upon Things which are made for 
our Graſp of Thought. The great incom- 
prehenſible Being has reſerved perfect poſi- 
tive Infinity to himſelf, and tho' there may 
be ſome Pofitions determined with Juſtice 


and Certainty about it, yet the leſs we mingle 
it with our Arguments, we are perhaps the 


more ſecure from Error. 
s ECT. IV. 
Of Power, Book II. Chap. 21. 
R. Locke in his 21ſt Chapter of the 2d 


5 Book concerning Power, Sec. 4. ſup- 


poſes that the Idea of active Power is much 
more borrowed from Spirits than from Bodies; 
and is far better derived from the Mind's Re- 
flection on its own Operations, and its Com- 
mand over the Body to put the Limbs of it 
in Motion, than it can be from any external 
Senſation whereby we behold one Body having 
peculiar Influences over other Bodies, to make 


Changes in them, or to put them into Mo- 


tion: and one Reaſon that he gives for it is, 


That when one Body (viz.) a Ball, puts a- 


ce nother Ball into Motion, it only commu- 
«. nicates to it the Motion it had received it- 
& ſelf from ſome prior moving Body, and lo- 
« ſes in itſelf ſo much as the other received; 
ce which thing gives us, ſays he, but a very 
* obſcure Idea of an active Power in Body, 

| « whilſt 


Sect. IV. of Mr. Locke's Eſſay. 28 5 


* whilſt we obſerve it only to transfer, but 


e not to produce any Motion? 

I will not here ſtand to conteſt it, whether 
the cleareſt Idea of active Power be derived 
to Men and Philoſophers from Bodies or 


from Spirits: But I am very apt to think in 


Children it may be derived much more from 
their Senſations of Bodies moving Bodies, 
than from their Reflection of any Act of their 
Spirits: for when they ſee a Fire burn Wood, 
or their own Hands. put a Ball into Motion, 
or the Wind ſhake the Trees, they have as 
eaſie and as clear an Idea of a Power in the 
Wind to ſhake Trees, in their Hand to move 
a Ball, or in the Fire to burn Wood, as an 


Ideas of active Power which they derive from 


the Agency of their own Wills upon their 

own Limbs. | 
The Query which I beg leave to put in 

this Place, is, Whether that Opinion be true 


which Mr. Locke here ſuppoſes, and which 


is a famous Principle in the Carteſian Philo- 
ſophy, (viz.) That one Body can communi- 
cate no more Motion to another, than that 


which is in its ſelf? The Difficulty I would 
propoſe is plainly repreſented in this Inſtance: 


Suppoſe a Town built with many fair Hou- 


ſes and Churches, each of them adorn'd 


with Spires and many Ornaments, ſhould be 
undermined, or have the Cellars of it filled 
with Barrels of Gunpowder, which have a 
mutual Communication with each other 


chrough 
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286Remarks on ſome Parts Es8av XII. 
through all the Town; and ſuppoſe. a ſingle 
Spark of Fire ſhould fall into one of thoſe 
Barrels, the Queſtion is, Whether all the 
. dreadful Convultion and Ruin of thoſe Build- 
ings, together with the thundering Sound 
that ſhall be heard for twenty or thirty Miles 
round, be not a Proof of a prodigious Quan- 
nity of Motion communicated to the Stones, 
Timber, Tiles, Bricks, and all the Materials 
of thoſe Edifices, and to the furrounding 
Air, by that Spark of Fire, more than could 
poſſibly be contained in that fingle Spark? 
And how can this Problem be ſolved upon 
this Principle? Or rather, Does not this In- 
ſtance prove the Falſhood of that Cartefian 
Opinion? ; BY 


; SECT. Yv:: 
Whether Liberty can be aſcrt bed to the Will. 


| IE E Author in the 6th, 17th, 19th and 

2 oth Sections, ingenioufly declares and 
proves the Underſtanding and Will not to be 
two Beings diſtinct from the Mind or Soul it- 
ſelf, tho' they are uſually called 7wo diftind 
Powers or Faculties; which manner of ſpeak- 
ing, tho' it be almoſt neceſſary in ſome Caſes, 
and has great, Conveniency in it, yet I can- 
not but aſſent to Mr. Locke's Complaint, that 
it has pethaps been one Occaſion of leading 
Mankind into ſome Miſtaken aa eee a- 
2 * | out 
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bout the ſeveral Actings of the Mind of 
Man. 


But amongſt the reſt, he ſuppoſes this alſo 


to be a Miſtake, That we aſcribe Liberty to 
the Will; for fince (argues he) the Will is a 
Power of the Man to determine his own Acti- 


ons, and Liberty is alſo a Power of the Man to 


act or not to act, c. both theſe are properly 
Powers of the Man, and one Power cannot 


be aſcribed to another, nor Liberty aſcribed 


to the Will. | | 


And he ſuppoſes us guilty of the ſame Miſ. 


take, when we ſay, the Underſtanding directs 
the Will, or the Mill obeys the Underſtanding, 
for they are two Powers of the Man, which 


have not an Agency or Operation upon each 


other, ſince Operation, ſaith he, belongs only 
to Agents, or real Beings, and not to Pow- 
ers. All cheſe Agencies of Powers on each 
other therefore he roundly denies, F. 1, 


18, 19. and fays, that the Power of Think- 
ing, operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 


nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of 


Thinking. | Th 
But I beg leave to obſerve, that this Ope- 
ration of one Power on another, is the com- 


mon way of thinking and ſpeaking amongſt _ 
Men, with Regard to the Powers of the Bo- 


dy as well as thoſe of the Mind, nor do I 


know any Impropriety in it, nor any Reaſon 


why it ſhould be alter d. When the Author 
ſpeaks of the Faculties of the Body, he names 
+. nn 
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the digeſtive and expulfive Faculty; and is it 
not proper to ſay, that in an Animal, the di- 
geſtive Power operates upon the expulſive, and 
aſſiſts it in its Operation? May we not ſay 
alſo, that the maſticative or chewing Facul- 
ty operates upon the Digeſtive, and accele- 
rates it in Digeſtion, without ſuppoſing theſe 
Faculties to be real and diſtin Beings, diffe- 
rent from the Body? So, in his other Inſtance 
of Singing and Dancing; Why may we not 
ſay, that Apollos Power of Singing or Muſick 
operates on Lesbia's Power of Dancing, ſince 
ſhe dances according to his Notes of Muſick ? 
And is it not proper to ſay, That the Power 
of Thinking, whereby I perceive a Thing to 
be good, operates upon the Power of Chuſing 
it? Or the Power of Chuſing or Willing, ope- 

rates on the Power of Thinking, when I ſer 
my ſelf to think on any particular Subject by 
my Volition or Choice for an Hour together ? 
No Mr. Locke's Deſign in all this Denial 
of ſuch Attributions to a Power, is, as I hint- 
ed before, to ſupport his Aſſertion, That Li- 
berty or Freedom belongs not to the Will; and 
therefore he ſuppoſes tis as unreaſonable and 
unintelligible aQueſtion toask,/Y hether aMan's 
Will be free or not, as tis to ask, Whether his 
Sleep be ſwift, or his Virtue ſquare; for Li- 
berty, which in his Senſe is but a Power to 
act or not to act, belongs only to Agents, and 
cannot be an Attribute, or Modification, or 
Power of the Will, which is alſo but a Pow- 
Er. 22 | | | | Bug 


Sxer. V. of Mr. Locke's Eſay. 289 
But in anſwer to this I would ſay; That 


perhaps in ſtrict and philoſophick Speech it 
may be better to ſay, The Man, or the Soul, 


_ #4 free; yet fince this is the common Lans 


| guage of Men, and the uſual way of ſpeak- 
ing on this Subject, and ſince this way, of 
ſpeaking, (vis) aſcribing Liberty to the Mill, 
has no ſuch Tendency to lead one to miſta- 
ken Ideas, (if the Nature of the Soul be but 
a little explained, and the Powers of it pro- 


ved not to be two diſtinct Beings or Subſtan- 


ces) I can ſee no Neceſſity that a Philoſopher 
| ſhould change the common Forms of Speech: 
And notwithſtanding all that Mr. Locke has 
faid, I ſee no Impropriety in asking, /Yberber 
the Will be free or no, or in attributing Liber- 
ty to che Will, ſince it fignifies no more 
than if we inquired, Fhether the Mind in its 
Volitions is free to 7 al, or not? And to will 
this or that? Common Forms of Speech 
ſhould not be renounced and abandoned 
without evident Neceſſity, and Mr. Locke 
owns this is the Meaning of the Queſtion in 
the latter end of Section 22, 


There is another Objection which Mr. 


Locke raiſes againſt the aſcribing Freedom to 
2 Will, (viz.) That a Man in reſet of the 


Act of V. ation, . awben any. Aclion in bis Peer 


3s once propoſed to his Thoughts, as a Thing ab 
| ſently to be done, cannot he free; for he mw 
will to do it, or to neglect), and. omit it; an 
being ung this Neceſſity o exirt. fore Vo- 
VU” Urion 
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lition about it, the Will is not free, i. e. the 
Man is not free whether to will or not. 

But think this is a meer Fallacy, for the 
' Queſtion is not whether the Man can abſtain 
from all Volitions in general, but whether 
the Will can determine itſelf ro chooſe or re- 
fuſe this or that Object or Act propoſed. Tis 
not whether he can neither chooſe nor _—_ 
but whether he can either chooſe or refuſe ? 
For *cis this that ſhews the Freedom of the 

Will: And I would remark here, as 1 have 
found ſometimes Occaſion to do, that tis 
poſſible for a vaſt and ſagacious Genius to be 
not always the faireſt Diſputant; the raiſing 
a Cloud of Duſt will ſometimes evade the 
true Queſtion, and appear to gain the Victo-— 
ry, when the Diſputant only hides himſelf. 
The Debates of Mr. Locke relating to the 
Principle or Cauſe which determines the Will 
to act, and other Things relating to that im- 
portant Queſtion are ſet, I think, in ſo clear a 
Light in a late lay of the Freedom of Will 
in God and Man, that I chooſe te temit on 
1058878 to - little . 0, 65:9, 193%! 
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Of Complex Tdeas, and mixed 1 Made, 


TN the 12th Chapter of the ſecond Book of 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay on th? Underftaring, in 

the 18th, 24th, and ſeveral other Parts of his 
Work, 
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Work, this Author ſpeaks in ſuch à manner 
as tho all our complex Ideas of Subſtances 
and mixed or complex Modes, were formed 
by taking ſeveral fimple Ideas and joining them 
in one Compoſition, to make a complex or 
compound Idea: and tho' Mr. Locke might 
not actually advert to it in thoſe Paragraphs, 
yet he muſt certainly grant that we do as of- 
ten obtain a clear Knowledge of ſome Com- 
pound or 7 Beings by receiving them at 
firſt into the Mind in all their complex Na- 
ture, and afterwards ſeparating them one from 


another. Let me give an Inſtance of both 
Ways of acquiring complex Ideas. If a Child 


who is unacquainted with Gold ſee a Guinea 
at ſome Diſtance, he receives perhaps only 
the Idea of Extenſion and Yellowneſs; bring 


it nearer to the Light it appears round and 


ſhining ; nearer yet, and he beholds the 
Stamp of the Coin; then touching it he finds 
tis hard, and taking it in his Hand tis heavy: 
thus by degrees he joins the Ideas of extended 


yellow, round, ſhining, the Figure of a Head, 


and Hardneſs all together, and learns what a 
Guinea is; this is the Way of Compoſition. 
But if a Guinen be given at firſt into the Hand 


of this Child in a bright Place, his Ideas of 


Extenſion, yellow, round, ſnining, hard, hea- 
vy, &c. are impreſs'd all at once as one com- 
plex Idea on the Mind; and by ſeparation 
of them and conſidering them diſtinct, he 
may come to clearer Notions of ſome of thoſe 
211 U 2 | ſingle 
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Gngle Ideas; and by Reaſon, Obſervation and 


Compariſon, he finds what Gold is, and what 


is a Guinea: This is the Method of Learning 


by Divifion. The ſame Thought may be 


applied to a City, a Fleet, a Swarm, a Heap, 
a Conſtellation, &c. ſuppoſing that the firſt 
Idea the Child has of a Houſe, Ship, Ant, Grain, 
Star, be received in this complex manner by 
| ſeeing many of them together. Thus Com- 
poſition of ſimple Ideas and Diviſion of com- 
plex ones ſeem both to be uſed in the obtain- 
ing and encreaſing our Knowledge of Things 
and enlarging our Number of Ideas. 


And it muſt be acknowledged that Mr. Locke 


f allows this way of coming by ſome of our 
complex Ideas (pig. by Senſation or Obſerva- 


tion of the ſeveral Ideas at once in their com- 
plex State or Union, when he ſays, Chap. 22. 
Sec. 2. Several of them might be taken from Ob- 
ſervation and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple Ideas 


Jo combined. And Sect. 9. Thus bv 1, 0 
e 


two Men- wreſtie or fence wwe get the Ideas of 
Wreſtling and Fencing, which are very complex 
Modes. FE 

The Author in his 18th Chapter, Se#. 


2. gives us ſeveral Inſtances of our Ideas of 


ſimple Modes, ſu chas hiding, creeping, running, 
dancing, &c. which perhaps may be as well 
called mixed Modes as ſome which he menti- 
ons in his 22d Chapter; for even there, at the 
End of the 1oth Section, I think he makes 
running and ſpeaking to be mixed Modes : 

p 
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he calls them Collections of ſimple Ideas; and 
indeed tis ſometimes very difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh Ideas ſimple from complex, whether they 
be Ideas of Subſtances or Ideas of Modes, 
partly becauſe the Acts of the Mind perceiv- 
ing ſeveral Ideas and uniting them in one com, 
plex one are fo ſwift and undiſtinguiſhable, 
that they ſeem to be one Act, forming one 
ſimple Idea; and partly becauſe Language 
— appointed ſometimes a /ingle Word to 
ſignify a very complex Idea, and ſometimesan 
Idea much more fimple needs many Words To" 
expreſs it. Thus through the mixture and Con- 
fuſion of Ideas by Words, tis hard to diſtin- 
guiſh always which are the ſimple ones and 
which the complex, or which are the pure and 
which the mixed. | 

Here I might inquire, what Mündener doth 
Mr. Locke make between. complex Modes and 
mixed Medes? Would it not be better to diſ- 
tinguith them thus? If we apply the Term 
ſimple Mode to the fimple Ideas of Modes got- 
ten by Senſation only, as I hite, Black, Mo- 
tion, Figure, or to thoſe gotten only by Re- 
flection, as a Thought, a Defire, &c. and if 
ſeveral ſimple — combined, whether ſenſi- 
ble or intellectual, or both, were called in ge- 
neral complex Modes; and che particular Term 
mixed Mode, were confined only to thoſe 
Ideas which include both ſenſible and intel- 
lectual Ideas, ſuch as Speech, Converſation, 
Munefss T beft, &&c. we * perhaps diſ- 
% 3 courſe 
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courſe more diſtinctly of theſe Subjects: But 
as this Author himſelf ſays in another Place, 
We ought to put things together as wel as we 
can: but after all, ſome T hings will not be bun- 
dled up Bacher uſer our Terms and 77 Ys of : 


14 "hr 
8 E C T. vi . 
0 f I dent 9 and Diverſity, 


HE moſh familiar and common Objects 
of Knowledge are often found the moſt 


| — to explain by Principles of Philoſo- 


phy in clear and diſtinct Ideas: Time, Place, 
and Motion, the Fluidity, and the Hardneſs 
of Bodies, the Coherence of the Parts of 
Matter, and the Principle of Gravitation are 


convincing Inſtances hereof. The Doctrine 5 


of Identity and Diver fity | is as hard to be ex- 
plained ; and while every Child pretends ro 


know what tis for one Thin 5 to be the ſame 


wich itſelf and not another bing g, Philoſo- 
phers are deeply entangled in the Search there- 
of, and frequently confounded in their 
T *houghts. - This Author, Mr. Locke, has 


given us, in his 27th Chapter, an ingenious 


Attempt to unfold the Myſtery of Sameneſs, 
or wherein the Principium Inviduationis con- 


ſiſts: and he deſcribes it, Exiſtence itſelf which 


determines a Being of any ſort to à particular 
Time and Place Men municable to two Beings of 
the 
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the ſame Kind. Which Definition, tho' tis 
hard to u nderſtand in theſe Words, yet he 
makes much clearer by large Inſtances in the 
following Sections. His Meaning is, that J- 
dentity may have various Ideas according as 
tis applied to various ſorts of Beings; ſo the 
Sameneſs of an Atom is diſtin from the 
Sameneſs of a Maſs of Atoms; and that is diffe- 
rent from the Sameneſs of Vegetables, of A. 
nimali, of Spirits, of Men. The Identity of 
Modes, Aclions and Relations, and thoſe 
Things whoſe Exiſtence conſiſts in Succeſſion, 
is pretty clearly determined in his 2d Section, 
and the Idenney of complex Beings in his 28th 
and 20th. | 
But this Author having written more in- 
telligibly on this Subject than preceding Phi- 
— 19 grows bold, and aſſerts, that the 
Difficulty of this Subject ariſes from Names 
ill uſed, rather than from any Obſcurity in 
the Thing itſelf; and that 'tis want of Care 
and Attention that has clouded and confound- 
ed the Thoughts of Men. I take leave hum-- 
bly to remark, that tho' in his general Scheme 
of Identity and Diver ſity, as well as in his 
particular Application hereof to Body, Mind, 
Plant, Animal, &c. he bas performed with 
great Ingenuity, yet there remain ſome Diffi- 
culties which want farther Care, Attention 
and Aſſiſtance to remove. 

Firſt, In his ad Section he aſſerts chat there 
could be no Diſtinction of Subſtances or any 
U ESE Thing 
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ching elſe one from another; if we do not 
ſuppoſe Minds as well as Bodies to exclude 
any of the ſame kind: out of the ſame Place: 
Which is not only oppoſed by the vulgar Phi- 


: lolophers, which ſuppoſe a thouiand Minds 


may be in the ſame Ui, but tis very diſa- 
greeable alſo with the juſter Notion of a Mind, 
which being not extended and having no Re- 
lation to place, can neither be ſaid to admit or 
exclude Pot ind, from the ſame place; 
but that every Spirit is ſufficientiy diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others by} its particular Cogirarions. 
and Conſciouſneſs. 

And beſides, if Minds were extended, why. 
may not two created Minds be in the ſame. 
Place, and penetrate each other as well as 
he ſuppoſes God the infinite Mind to pene- 
trate all Minds and all Bodies. whatſoever ? 
Myſt God be the {ame with all Minds, be- 
cauſe. he penetrates all Minds? If a Spirit be 
never fo little denſer than Space 'tis Matter; 


and if Spirits be no denſer than Spaces, why 


may they not penetrate each other as well as 
both Space and Spirit are ſuppoſed ta pene- 
trate Matter? I thought it had been a pęecu- 
liar Propetty of Matter to be impenetrable 


by a Being of its own kind. What? is Spirit, 


impenetrable by Spirit too ? Can a Spirit pene- 
trate the groſſeſt Matter, and yet not pene- 
trate that thin Extenſion of a fellow Spirit, 
which is finer than the moſt refined Matter, 
and as tenuious and unſolid as Space itſelf, as 
meer Emptineſs. FE Se- 
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Secondly, In the 4th, 5th and 6th Articles 


he makes the Identity of vegetable and animal 


Beings to conſiſt in a Participation of the ſame. 


continued Life by conſtantly fleeting Particles 
of Matter in Succeſſion vitally united to the 


ſame organized Were Here ask leave to 


| remark, 
I ſt, Perhaps it would be too hard to aſle 


2 chis Pye iO * to explain with great exactneſs 


what he means here by Life and YVitally; the 
ſame Lyfe in a Plant cannot ſignify the ſame 
Juice or nutritive Particles ; for ir may be 


 rranſplanted from Clay to Chalk, or froma - 

Bed of Earth to a Bottle of Water, and ſtill 
tis the ſame Plant. Nor can Life mean the 
ſame Tubes or the ſame Channels betwixt 
the Fibres, ſor they may by degrees be ob- 


ſtructed, and new ones found or formed till 


the old are narrowed, withered, and grown 


impervious to the Juice. Nor can Liſè mean 


the ſame Method of Motion of that Juice thro* 


the Plant; for if you bend the Head of a 


Plant down to the Earth, and let its Top take 
Root, as may be done to Vines or Brambles, 


then cut off the old Stalk near irs firſt Roor, 
and the Paſſage of the nouriſhing Juice will 
be juſt contrary, and yet perhaps tis the ſame 
Plant ſtill. I would ask further, when the 
Graft of a Pearmain has grown three Months 


or vers Years, n the Stock of a Crab, is 


it 


»The Author was living when this was written. 
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it the ſame Tree? Has it the ſame Life, 
has it not? 

I might ſay the like concerning the Life of. 

Animals. It can't be the ſame Blood that is 

the /ame Life; for in a few Months perhaps 
we have few of the ſame Particles of Blood 
as before ; however, by Dr. Lower's Experi- 
ment of Transfufion, it may be all changed in 
an Hour. Nor can the ſame Veins, or Veſ- 
ſels, make the ſame Life, for they are the ſame 
when the Animal is dead, or they may be 
changed in Life-time. Nor is it the ſame 

Motion of the Blood and Juices, that makes 

the ſame Life; for individual Motion can't be 
| communicated to ſucceſſive Parts of Matter, 
ſince tis periſhing every Moment, as his 2d 

Section aſſures us. Beſides, 

adh, If a Tree, or Animal, be dead for cms) 
time, and by Almighty Power new Life and 
vital Motion be given to the ſame Matter, tis 

| ad different Life according to this Author; for 
= tis not the ſame continued Life, yet it ſeems 
to be the ſame Plant and the ſame Animal. 

Zah, In the End of his 8th Section the 

Author aſſerts, That the fame ſucceſſive Body 
not ſhifted all at once, and the ſame imma 
terial Spirit united to it, goes to make the ſame 

Man. Here I would ask, Whether it would 

| be the ſame Man if it were ſhifted all at 
| once? If Goliab at a Month old ſhould have. 
| all at once received that vaſt Addition to his 

Bulk which increaſed by degrees in _—_ 17 

| | 
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fifty Years, tis a doubt whether he would 
have been the ſame Man or no: and yet why 

ſhould the whole Change in one Moment, 

hinder that to be the ſame Thing which the 


Diſtance of forty Years would neceſſarily make 


the ſame? And generally Nearneſs to the ſame 

Time and Place makes more toward the Same- 
neſs of a Thing than Diſtance of Place and 
Time. Yet upon the Whole, I think Mr. 
Locke is in the right, tho the Point has Diffi- 
culties. | 

And perhaps this is her true Notion of the 
Sameneſs of Man as relating to this World 
only; (viz.) That the ſame ſucceſſive Body 


changing itſelf by degrees, according to the 
Laws of animal Life, and united to the fame 


Z conſcious Mind, muſt make the ſame Man. 
How far the Doarine of the Reſurrection 


| requires the lame n 5 b 8th 77 | 


going. 
Thirdly, He comes to enquire in his gh 


Section, wherein the Sameneſs of a Perſon 


conſiſts, or perſonal Identity. Here he firſt 
informs us, that he ſuppoſes, © A Perſon is a 
e thinking intelligent Being, which has Rea- 

* ſon and Reflection, and can conſider itſelf 
« as itſelf, i. e. as the ſame thinking Thing 


ci different Times and Places, which ! it 


« does only by that Conſciouſneſs, which is 
« inſeparable from Thinking.“ Now I que- 
ſtion, whether we may ſo eaſily agree with 
him in this, as a ſufficient Account of what 


a Perſon is. os Let 
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Let us conſider a little. The Words Self. 


and Conſciouſneſs of Self refer only to the 
Pronoun J; but are not the Pronouns T hoy 
and He perſonal Pronouns as well as J? Sup- 


poſe Armando has ſlain his Neighbour in the 
| fight of Martys and Criton, and ſhould be 


ſeized with ſuch a loſs of Memory afters 
ward, or ſuch Diſtraction, as to blot out the 
Conſciouſneſs .of this Action from the mind. 
Armando then would ſay, It was not I: But 
may not Martys and Criton ſtill charge him, 

thou art the Murderer? May they not juſtly 
fay, That He 7s guilty, and He ſhould be put 
to Death? Are they not as good Judges of 
the /ame perſon as Armando is himſelf ? What 
if Armando ſhould deny the Fact, as having 
really loſt all Conſciouſneſs of it? Is he not 
ſtill the ſame Perſon that flew his Neighbour? 


Does not the Witneſs of Martys and Criton 


declare him to be the ſame Perſon ? They 
know his Body to he the lame ; and according 


to the Laws of Nature, they juſtly infer 


his Soul muſt be the ſame alſo, whatſoever. 
Armando's Diſtraction might dictate concern 
ing himſelf: I think therefore, that the Word 
Per/on implies one thinking Being, one in- 

telligent Subſtance, which is always the ſame 
whether it be or be not conſcious and mind- 
ful of its ownAcions in different Times and 
Places. 7 


This Diſcourſe is entirely confined to Perſonality 


But 


«K 
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But Mr. Locte ſeems to be of another Mind; 
for he adds, By: this Conſciouſneſs every one 
is to himſelf that which he calls S; it 

« not being conſider'd in this Caſe, wheres 
the ſame Self be continued in! the ſame or 
« .divers Subſtances. In this! alone confifts 
* perſonal; Identity, that! 1s, the Sameneſs of a 4 
„ rational Being. And in Section 1oth, 
he Queſtion: is, What makes the fame 


identical Subſtance which always thinks in 
the ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe mat- 
ters not at all. Different Subſtances by the 

ſame Conſciouſneſs (where they do partake 
in it) being united into one Perſon, as well 


united into one Animal, wWhoſe Identity i is 
«, preſerved: in the change of Subſtances 
« the Unity of one continued Life: For it 


being the ſame Conſciouſneſs that makes a 


„Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Teen | 
& tity depends on that ny, "whether it be 


* annexed only to one individual Subſtance, 


« or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſeve- 


ral Subſtances. The ame Conſciouſneſs 
«, uniting thoſe different Actions into the 


« ſame Perſon, whatever U e contri- 


c buted to their Production. 
Any Man chat reads this, * aides "A 
* Wen in r doubt N on Matter may 
* lat: SHE not 
e 02 15.51 Aire 


among Creatures, Ing has no Reference. to Divine Per» 
 Tonality here, 


Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame 


as different Bodies by che ſame Life are 
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not think, would be ready to ſuſpect that 


he is ſo very ſollicitous to make the /ame Sub- 


fance unneceſſary to Perſonal Identity, that ſo 


he may maintain his ſuppoſed: Poſſibility of 
Matter being made capablei of thinking; and 


that it may be poſſible that Thinking may 


inhere in animal Nature, whoſe conſtituent 
Particles of Fleſh and Blood may be perpe- 
tually changed, and yet the Animal remain 
the ſame, and be the fame: Perſon too. 

But to indulge no further Suſpicions, let 
us conſider what he affirms plainly, (vix.) 
that perſonal Identity confifts only in Conſc iou fa 
refs ; for, ſays he, Section ioth, “As far 48 


 * any intelligent Being can repeat the Idea 


te of any paſt Action, with the ſame Conſci- 
7 As it had of it at firſt, or that it has 
* of any preſent Action, 10 far it is the ſame 

« perſonal Self; for it is by the Conſciouſneſs 


e it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions 


& that it is Sel/ to it Self ao ; and fo it will. 
<« be the ſame Self as far as the ſame Conſci- 


4 ouſneſs can extend to Actions i-paſt or to 


© come: And he puts theſe Quetions, Section 
* 12th, Whether if the ſameSubſtance which 
e thinks be changed, it can be the ſame Per- 
<« ſon? or Whether if it remain che fame, it 
e can be different Perſons? 

To this he anſwers, This my be allow'd 


to thoſe who. place Thought in a purely 


material animal Conſtitution, void of any 
immaterial Subſtance, becauſe the Subſtances 


1 + perpetually changing in animal Nature: 


Bur 
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But ſuppoſing immaterial. Subſtances only 
to think, yet he ſeems to think it hard to 
ſhew why perſonal Identity cannot be pre- 
ſerved in the Change -or Variety of 1 —_— 
rial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity is 
preſerved in the Change of material St b. 
ſtances. Thus it is evident, that by his Rea- 
ſonings, he makes the Sameneſe of à Perſon to 
conſiſt entirely, and only in Conſciouſneſs, 
which he had before plainly and my 
aſſerted. * 
acknowledges he has offered dome play 
Gble Arguments for it, and he has alſo men- 
tioned ſome formidable Objections againſt his 
own Opinion; but I queſtion whether he has 
10 well refured thoſe Obj jections, as to render 
chat Opinion of his certain and evident, (Vis. ) 
That the Sameneſs 'of Perſons conſiſts not in 
che Sameneſs of | Subſtances, either Material 
or T hinking, 7. e. either Body or Mind, but 
meerly in en dene of the -fameThoughts 
of Actions. 
Thhere is he nend of debetiag che peint a- 
bout a Man's being the ſame Perſon with 
| pro at the preſent Time, becauſe a Man's 
wn preſent Conſciouſneſs will ſecure to him 
bis own perſonal Identity, tho perhaps it will 
not confine it to himfelt alone. Bur the chief 
Difficulty relates te his being the ſame with 
| himſelf at diſtant Times. And here let us 
conſider ſome of che Wicca he propoſes 
aint his on Sentiments. 
1. He 


$ 
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He ſeems to allow; that according to 
his: Deſcription of perſonal Identity, two diffe- 
rent Men may be one and the fame Perſon; 
for in his 13th and 14th Sections, as well as 
in other Parts of this Chapter, he grants that 
2 different Spirit created long after may poſſi- 
bly have the Conſciouſneſs of Actions done 
by a Spirit exiſtent many Ages before, im- 
preſt upon it; by this Means the Mayor of 
Nueenborough might ſuppoſe his Soul had been 
the Soul of Socrates, as Section 19, and then 
this latter Soul or Spirit, or this Man, be- 
comes che ſame Perſon with the former, and 
thus Socrates and the Mayor of neee 
become one Perſon 
But I deny this to be proper conſcious. Re- 
membrance: Tis only a deluſive Impreſſion 
on the Mind or Fancy imitating the Act of 
Memory; tis a ſtrong Belief of what is falſe. 
And can ſuch a Frenzy be ſufficient to turn 
two Men into one Perſon? Muſt Domitian = 
be really the ſame Perſon mich Romulus, if 


8 his Pride could ſo far impreſs his Imagina- 


tion, and impoſe upon his Memory, as to 
perſuade. him that he built Rome? Is not this 
cContrary to all the Senſe and Reaſon, as well 
as the Language of Mankind? And might 
not Domitian by the ſame; Madneſs become 
Ninus, and Darius and Plato, and mene 
K Perſons as well as ewo? 
2 ̃4h, He ſeems to ſuppoſe, that real For- 
"ome may make a Aloe: Perſon as well 


* 
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as fancied Memory may make the fame ; and. 
thus Domitian was not the ſame Perſon that 
killed Fleas, if ſtanding at the Head of his 


Army his Pride ſhould ſo far over-power 


his Memory, as to blot out all the Traces of 


that contemptible Epe of his former 
Hours. | 

And ſuppoſe that one of his Soldiers ſhould 
by a Diſorder of his Brain imagine, that he 
was conſcious that he himſelf had thus been 
employed in the Palace of Domitian, and that 


he was then the Emperor; would this For- 


getfulneſs of the one, and F renzy of the o- 
ther, make two Domitians upon the Spot, or 
two Perſons of Domitian? 

Doth not this Author allow in Sect. 19. 

that if Socrates aſleep puts forth any Actions, 
and is not conſcious of it when he awakes, 
ſleeping and waking Socrates is not the ſame 
Perſon ? And are they not two Perſons ac- 


cording to his Notion ? His 2oth and 21ſt 


Sections ſeem to ſpeak the ſame thing. 


The chief Anſwer that he gives hereto, is 


his Diſtinction betwixt Man and Perſon, he 
may allow that Socrates is the ſame Man ſtill, 
1. e. the ſame Spirit united to the ſame ani- 
mal Body; but he doth nor allow him to be. 
the ſame Perſon, becauſe not conſcious by re- 
membrance of his own paſt Thoughts or Ac- 
tions. And fo I may be the ſame Man that 
performed a hundred former Actions of Life, 

tho! I have entirely ber them all; but Jam 
Kg | not 
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not the ſame Perſon that perform'd Millions 
of thoſe Actions, ſince I have entirely for- 
gotten a far larger Number of my Thoughts 
than I can recollect. Now, I would only en- 
juire whether ſuch a Diſtinction between 
Man and Perſon, is either correſpondent with 
the Nature and Reaſon of Things, or with 
the common Language of all Men, or the 
accurate Expreſſions of true Philoſophy ? 
In ſhort, according to this Doctrine of per- 
Final Identity, many Men may ſucceſſively or 
fimulcaneouſly be one Perſon ; and thus every 
private Soldier in the Army of Lewis the 
XIVth may become the ſame Perſon as Alex- 
ander the Great, if a general Frenzy ſhould 
ſeize them, and make a ſtrong Impreſſion 
upon their Minds, that they fought the Bat- 
tle at Iſus, and beat Darius there. And fo 
any one Man may become many Perſons: 
For if Mr. N. Lee the Tragedian hatch a 
ſtrong Impreſſion on his Fancy, that he 
taught Plato Philoſophy, then he is the ſame 
Perſon with Socrates; or that he pleaded in 
the Roman Senate againſt Mark Antony, then 
he is Cicero; or that he ſubdued Gaul, and 
made himſelf Maſter of Rome, then he is Ju- 
ius Caeſar ; that he wrote the ( Aneid, then 
he is Virgil; that he began the Reformation 
from Popery, then he is Martin Lutber; and 
that he reign'd in England at the latter End of 
the fixteenth Century, and then he is the 
ſame Perſon with Queen Eliaaberhb. 


On 
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On the other hand, this Doctrine ſeems 
to allow us to believe, that if St. Paul ſhould 
irretrievably forget all the Labours and Suffer- 
ings that he underwent for the ſake of the 
Goſpel, he would not be the ſame Perſon that 
fulfill'd his Apoſtleſhip ſo gloriouſly : And if 
Fudas ſhould never think again through all 
his future Exiſtence, that he betray d the Sa- 
viour of the World, he would not be the 
_—_— that committed chat heinous Wicked- 

3: 2 | | 
The way Mr. Locke comes off from any 
terrible Conſequences of theſe Poſſibilities in 
his 26th Section, is by applying the Word 
Perſon to Man only in a forenſic Senſe,, as 
he is the Subject of Happineſs or Miſery, and 
is an Object of Rewards or Puniſhments: And 
in Section 13. he ſuppoſes the Goodneſs and 
Juſtice of God will not ſuffer ſuch extrava-- 
gant Poſſibilities to come to paſs, which 
affect the Rewards or Puniſhments of Men; 
but his Equity and Truth will diſcover them- 
ſelves in attributing proper Recompences to 
Men or Spirits, conſider d only as Perſons, or 
in their perſonal Identity, z. e. as conſcious 
of their own former Actions of Vice or Vir- 
tue. N ö 

But without running to a 8 Senſe, there 
are ſo many Inconveniencies that may ariſe 
from ſuch a Notion of perſonal Sameneſs, even 

in the common Affairs of human Life, as 

e eee Sc wel! 
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well as in Philoſophical Science, as may ut- 
terly diſcourage our Aſſent to this Notion. 

The Word Perſon is often uſed, if not moſt 


frequently, without any forenſic Senſe: We 


| ſay, There were ſive Perſons preſent in the Room 
at ſuch a Time, or I had but one Perſon with 
me, &c. And how can we tell how many 
| Perſons were or were not preſent, if the ſup- 
poſed Conſciouſneſs of five other Perſons 
ſhould place them there at that Time, and 
render them the ſame Perſons? Or if the 
ſuppoſed Forgetfulneſs of the Perſons really 
preſent ſhould take away their perſonal Iden- 
tity? I fear this Opinion, if univerſally re- 
ceived, would bring in endleſs Confuſions, 
whereſoever the Word Perſon was introduced. 
Well, if Mr. Loches Opinion will not ſtand, 
the remaining Queſtion will be then, What 
is perſonal Identity, or wherein does it really 
conſiſt ? | | 
_ Firſt, I would here obſerve and allow, that 
we are now conſidering the Word Perſon ra- 
ther in a philoſophical than a meer vulgar 
Senſe: For I grant there are ſome Modes of 
vulgar Expreſſion, wherein the Idea of Per- 
ſonality ſeems confin'd to the Body of Man: 
And thus we ſay, A very tall Perſon, or @ 
ver) comely Perſon: Or when a Conſumption 
has made a Man lean and pale, or the Small 
Pox has altered the Countenance, we are rea- 
dy to ſay, That our Friend is not the ſame Per- 
fon that he was before. Tis plain, that theſe 
Phraſes 
E 
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Phraſes relate purely to the Qualities of the 
Body. And ſometimes the fame Mode of 

jpeaking is uſed, with regard meerly to the — 

Qualities of the Mind in Union with the 
Body, as when by long Sickneſs or old Age 
the Memory or reaſoning Powers are im- 
pair'd, we ſay of our Neighbour, He is quite 

another Perſon than once he was. But our Bu- 
ſineſs here is to conſider Perſonality rather in 
its philoſophical Signification, which yet is 
by no means ſo very different from the more 
uſual Meaning of it in common Life, as Mr. 

_ Locke's Account of it is. | - 

I anſwer therefore ſecondly, that with Re- 
gard to Mankind, which is the only thing we 
are now concerned about, the ſame Perſon in 

an incompleat Senſe, is the ſame intelligent 

Subſtance, or the ſame conſcious Mind or 

Spirit'; but in a compleat Senſe, tis the ſame 
Spirit united to the ſame Body, thar is, in 
ſhort, the ſame Man; Perſon and Man are here 

the ſame. Nor is this perſonal Sameneſs al- 
tered or aboliſhed, tho' the Man ſhould ſome- 

| times be ſo impoſed upon by Frenzy, as to 
ſuppoſe himſelf to have a conſcious Memory 
of Actions which were not his own; or tho” 
he ſhould be utterly forgetful of his own pro- 
_ Actions. Here are four Queſtions then 
ariſing. 
3 N50. How can the ſame Body be ſe- 
cured to make a part of this ſame Perſon, 
ſince the Parts of an Animal are in continual 


X 3 Flux 
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| Flux and Change? I anſwer,” tis moſt high- 
| ly probable, that there are ſome original Par- 
3 ticles of an animal Body, which continue 
from its Birth to its Death, through all the 
gradual and ſucceſſive Changes of other Par- 
ticles, which may be ſufficient to pronounce 
it the ſame Body; and theſe may probably 
continue the ſame even till the great Reſur- 
rection. See E//ay 8. on that Subject. An 
; univerſal Change of all the Particles of the 
Body at once will hardly allow us to call it 
| | the ſame Body. . | | 
| But if there ſhould be no ſuch unchang- 
| ing Particles in the Body of Man, yet in the 
| fame current Courſe of animal Life the Body 
| 1 may be called the ſame, according to the 
| common Laws of Nature, continuing the 
| ſame animal Life under ſlow and ſucceſſive 
Changes of the Particles of Matter, while 
Man abides in this World: And whether any 
Particle be the ſame or no in diſtant Years, 
perhaps tis not of ſo much Importance in any 
thing that relates to proper perſonality in this 
Life, fince theſe Particles have nothing todo in 
Thinking or Conſciouſneſs =» 
II. 2ueft. How is the Sameneſs of the con- 
ſcious Mind or Spirit ſecur'd to make the 
other and moſt conſiderable part of the ſame 
Perſon? How can we be ſure that it is the 
very ſame Spirit or thinking Subſtance? I 
enfwer, that ſuppoſing a Mind or Spirit, or 
any conſcious Being to be intirely ä 
5 an 
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and (as I think) inextended alſo, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any Part of the Subſtance of it can 
be changed or diminiſhed, without deſtroy- 
ing the whole; becauſe tis ſo uniform and 
ſimple a Being, tis a conſcious and active 
Power ſubſiſting by itſelf. It has no Parts, 
and cannot but exiſt or ceaſe to exiſt in the 
whole or at once. Any new Subſtance there- 
fore coming in the room of this makes it pro- 
perly a different Perſon, it is another ſelf, an- 
other intelligent Mind or conſcious Being : 
and to do Mr. Locke Juſtice, he acknowledges 
in Section 25th that the more probable Opinion 
is that this Conſciouſneſs (in which he ſuppoſes 
perſonal Identity to conſiſt) is annexed to one 
individual immaterial Subſtance. 
III. 2zeft. But ſuppoſing that Frenzy ſhould 
ſo far impoſe upon-one Man as to make him 
fancy himſelf conſcious of the former Actions 
of another Man, or that Forgetfulneſs ſhould 
make him unconſcious of his own paſt Acti- 
ons; how could he know and be aſſured that 
he was the ſame Perſon who performed his 
own Actions, or that he was not the ſame Per- 
ſon who perform'd the Actions of another? To 
this Tanſwer, that for the common Affairs of 
human Life God has in general ordained thar 
Perſons ſhould be ſufficiently conſcious of their 
own Perſonality and Sameneſs with them- 
ſelves: Or if thro any Diſorder of Nature a 
Man ſhould loſe or change the true Idea of Him- 
ſelf and his own Actions, or falſely aſcribe the 
Fare "SA 4- Actions 
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Actions and Perſonality of another Man to him- 
ſeif, and ſhould fay, 1 did this, or I did not that, 
contrary to plain Truth and Fact, there are 
generally Witneſſes enough among his fellow 
Creatures who are not thus diſordered in their 
Minds, to aſſure him Thou didſt not or Thou didſt 
according to plain Fact and the Truth of 
Things: and they are able to make effectual 
Proof to him, if he be capable of receiving it, 
that He is the ſame Per ſon with his former ſelf, 
and that He is not another Perſon, or that He is 
theſame Man and not another. By their Sen- 
ſes they know his Body is the fame; and they 
know that without a Miracle his Soul muſt 
be the ſame too, becauſe tis contrary to the 
Laws of Nature for a new Soul to be united to 

that Body. 

In Matters of great or Ran Importance the 
Equity and Goodneſs of God will take care to 
prevent that one Man ſhall not be rewarded 
for Actions which he never did, and which 
he has no Pretence to but by his own Frenzy 
and diſordered Imagination: And alſo that 
one Man ſhall not ordinarily ſuffer any Pu- 
niſhment, without reducing to his Mind a 
Conſciouſneſs of thoſe Actions for which he 
is puniſhed. God the judge of all will effec- 
tually ſecure this Matter in all his final Re- 
compences of Mankind. If it be lawful for 
Mr. Locke to have Recourſe to the Equity and 
Goodneſs of God io guard againſt any unhap- 
50 8 W hich may attend his ſtrange 
and 
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and novel Opinion, it is as lawful for a mean- 


er Writer to have recourſe to the ſame Per- 


fections of God to guard againſt any ill Con- 
ſequence that may attend an Opinion which 
is ſo much plainer in itſelf, and ſo much 
more agreeable to the common Senſe of Man- 
kind. | 
IV. Qweſt. If you enquire further concern- 
ing the ſeparate State of human Souls, what 
makes the perſonal Identity of Man there, tis 
ſufficient to ſay, that tis the ſame individual 
Spirit which was once united to'a certain a- 
nimal Body, and performed good or evil Ac- 
tions therein, and which has now commen- 
ced its State of Recompence ſeparate from the 
Body; and there is and will be a ſufficient E- 
vidence of the Sameneſs of Perſonality for e- 
very ſeparate Soul during that time, in its 
real Conſciouſneſs of its own former Actions 
without Forgetfulneſs or Deluſion, tho” its 
Perſonality may not be counted fo compleat 
till the Reſurrection of the Body and its Re- 
union to it. Then ſhall the whole Man re- 
ceive Recompences according to his former 
Behaviour in his compleat Perſon both Soul 
and Body. Perſonality and Sameneſs of Per- 
ſens either in this World or the other muſt not 
ſtand upon ſuch a ſhifting and changeable Prin- 
ciple, as may allow either one Man to be two 
Perſons, or two Men to be one Perſon, or any 
one Man or Perſon to become another, or to 
be really any thing but himſelf. 
The End of the Eſſays. 
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E VER Y Man who employs himſel in 


thinking endeavours to diſpoſe his Ideas in 
: ſuch an Order as appears to him moſt com- 
prebenſive and perſpicuous in itſelf, and moſt ob- 
vious to his own Survey, as well as eaſigſt for bis 
Recollection. Tf T could have met with any ſuch 
ſhort and plain Scheme of Ontology as I wiſhed, 
among the Authors whence ] learnt that Science, 
T had never taken pains to form this Model or 
_ draw ny fone Sketch, Jam not conſcious that 
I have admitted into it any of thoſe barren and 
perplexing Subtilties which have over-run this 
Branch of Learning, as it has been cultivated in 
the Schools under the Title of Metaphyſicks. 
In our Days indeed that Name is dropt, and 
01th much better Reaſon it is term d Ontology, 
or the Knowledge of Being in general with its 
various Affections, i. e. the Properties, Adjuntts 
and Relations that belong to it. It is an uſeful 
Science in itſelf which teaches us to place every. 
Being and every Thought and Idea in its proper 
Order in our Minds, and gives us an extenſive 
and regular Survey of Things; and I am jure. 
it may beexhibited in ſuch a manner as to ſecure 
it gfectually from that juſt Cenſure, and that 
8 | | | forbids 
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forbidding Character which the learned Profeſſor 
De Vries gives to the Metaphyſicks of the Schools 
in former Ages. His Satyr on it may be thus 
expreſi d in Engliſh. © This Science, ſaith he, 
ce was treated of by the Sophnſters in ſuch A 
« Way, that one would ſivear they aim d at no- 
« thing elſe but to vex and torture the Under. 
& ſtanding with difficult Trifles, and to infect all 
Language with blundering Nonſenſe, and with 
&« the grating Horror of barbarous Sounds which 
&« have no Meaning. Tbeſe were Men of empty 
% and vain Subtilty, who built up huge Volumes 
&« of worthleſs Words and Diſputes about nothing, 
« whoſe Leaves if they were not divided by the 
& Grocers to wrap up Spice and Sugar, would 
e 20 bye for. ever in Heaps to feed Moths and 
% Bookworms. This is ſo far from deſerving 
the Title of Wiſdom or prime Philoſophy, 
« that tis rather the extreme Folly of Monkiſh 
« Dreams and Dotages.” EY 
Such juſt and ſevere Satyr as this being ſpread. 
abroad in ſome modern Schools, and in the polite 
World, hath tempted our Youth to run to another 
Extreme: many of them will jneer at the Name 
of Metaphyſicks, and paſs a ſcornful Cenſure 
en all the Science of Ontology at once: they 
are aſhamed of knowing it, and therefore renounce 
all Pretence to it with Pride and Pleaſure. The 
endiefs Multitudes of ſenſeleſs and empty; Diſtine- 
tions of the Ancients, their uſeleſs and thorny 
Queſtions and Diſputes introduced into this 
Science, and the many odd and abſurd — 
8 | an 
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and Axiomswhich they were wont to Place among 
thoſe Principles which they called the prime Foun- 
dations of all Learning, have appeared to our 
Age in fo ridiculous a Light, that we have been 
700 ready to throw away this uſeful Part of Pbi- 

77 becauſe of the Follies which have been 
d with 1 But it becomes a ops 5 to. 
diſtinguiſh between the Gold and the Droſs, and 
not to renounce and abandon a rich Mine becauſe 
the Oar is not refined, or perhaps has been deba- 
fed with vile Mixtures by ſome fool ſh Labourers 
and Melters, a 
Tf we would not ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed 
*. by a little —— but take _— 
View of Things in order to paſs a right Tudg= 
ment, we ſhould find this Part of Phil by it 
wy neceſſary and of admirable Uſe to 4 Men 
F Science, and that in every Branch of the 
Ha Profeſſions: Jo have all the vaſt Multi- 
 fude of Themes and Ideas about which ave have. 
Occafion to think, ſpeak or write, ranged in a 
Sert of regular Claſſes, ſo that we know where 
tuo find and ; proc them all, is of unſpeakable Ad- 
vantage defining droiding, diſtin- 
guſhing, illuſtrating and. arguing upon 

Subjec? we tate e Nor 5 this es 

only the purpoſes of the College, and 4 2. 
it and facilitate the . — ＋ 5 tudents and 
tbe learned World, but Gentlemen and Perſons in _ 
every Degree of common Life might be taught 
to enlarge the Number of their Ideas, to extend 
their "_— far wider, and 2225 their 
ä 
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Thoughts in more uſeful Order by the Afiſtance 

of this part of Knowledge, if it were diſplay'd 
in a happy and perſpicuous manner, with the Ex- 
clufion of T horns and Straus and all the perplex- 
ing Trifles that had over-run the Academies of 
I vii ſome shilful hand would undertake this 
Work : If I was ever able to perform it accord- 
ing to my own Idea, yet it is too late in Life for 
me now to return to theſe Studies. What I have 
here written has in part lain long by me: It 
pretends to nothing more than a brief and com- 
pendious Sketch of Notions that relate to this Sci- 


ence; and a mere Arrangement of the moſt uſe- 


ful Themes which ſhould here be treated of, in 
a contracted View : and tho it may be of chief 
Advantage for the Recollection of thoſe who have 
been acquainted with theſe Matters, yet I hope it 


will not be unſerviceable for the Inſtruftion of 
ach as have known nothing of them if they © 


will read with Attention and Care. In ſome 
Places I define not only the general Theme but 


the particular kinds of it alſo ; in a few others I 


only juſt mention the Terms of the particular 
Diſtinctions, and neither add any Deſinitions or 


Examples to them, where the very Terms are ſo 


plain that a common Reader may know the Mean- 
ing of them without Explication; but in moſt 
Places I give ſuch Examples as may ſufficiently 
explain and illuſtrate the Subject and the ſeveral 
Diviſions and Branches of it without laborious 
and diſputable Definitions. _ 
N What 


C 


What the metaphyſical Writers have called 
Axioms or Canons, are very numerous almoſt un- 
der every Head or Theme of Diſcourſe; but 
many of them are ſo falſe in the moſt obvious 
Senſe of them, and want ſuch a Number of Li- 
mitations and learned Diſtinctions to reduce them 
to Truth, that I thought it needleſs to ſtuff this 
Epitome with them. Many others are ſo uſeleſs 
to any valuable Purpoſes that they deſerve no 
room in the Mind or Memory. Thoſe few which 
are uſeful I have placed in their proper Cha- 
ters as Notes, and ſeveral others I bave added 
which ſeem'd to me not unprofitable. 
71s not often that I divert out of my way to 
tell the World particularly what the Moderns or 
the Ancients haveſaid on theſe Subjects, nor bow 
far T agree with them or differ from them; but 
in the main Idirectiy purſue my own Track of 
| Thoughts, and range this infiniteVariety of Ideas 
collected from the Univerſe of Beings in ſuch a 
Method as * to me the moſt comprehenſive 
and natural, plain and eaſy. 15 
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A BRIEF 


SCHEME 


CHAP. 1. 


J Being and N. n th a general Scheme 


of the Aﬀettions of _ 


NTO LOGY {> 'Dilovurk of Be- 
in general, and the various and 
molt univerſal Modes or Afﬀections, 


Or 


as well as the ſeveral Kinds or Divifions of it. 


The Word Being here includes not only 


whatſoever actually is, but whatſoever can be. 


Being is the firſt and moſt obvious, the 


moſt fimple and natural Conception that we 


can frame of any thing which we ſee, hear, 
feel, or know. Tis in ſome Senſe included 


in all our other Conceptions of Things, and 
is therefore the moſt general or univerſal of 


all our Ideas, 
By | 
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By the Affections of Being are meant all 
Powers, Properties, Accidents, Relations, Ac- 
tions, Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, internal Quali- 
ties, external Adjuncts, Confiderations, Con- 
ditions or Circumſtances whatſvever ; in a 
word, all thoſe Modes which belong to things, 
either as they are in themſelves, or as they 
ſtand in relation to other things, or as they 
are repreſented or modified by our Ideas and 
Conceptions. | 

Since every Thing may be greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed and illuſtrated by its Oppoſites, ere 
we begin to treat of the Affections of Being 
in general, we may conſider very briefly what 
fort of Notions we may frame of not-Being = 
or Nothing. 

Not- Being as it excludes all Subſtances and 
Modes whatſoever is Nihility or mere Nothing. 

Not- Being as it excludes particular Modes 
or Manners of being our of any ' Subſtance 
may be conſidered, either as a mere Negati- 
on, ſuch is Blindneſs or Want of Sight in a 
Stone; or as a Privation, ſuch is Blindneſs or 
Want of Sight in a Man; of which ſee Lo- 
gick, Part iſt, Chap. II. Sect. 6. 

Note, 1. Pure Nothing confidered mes in 
itſelf has no proper Affections belonging to 
it; tho' our Imagnation ſometimes may ſo 
far abuſe us as to miſtake Nothing for ſome- 
thing, as inthe Caſe of Shadows : and at other 
times we miſtake Something for Nothing, 


and ſuppoſe a Room K ff TOY and Air to 


have 
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have nothing in it. So weak and imperfect 


is our preſent State of Knowledge. 


Note 2. Tho a Non. Entity or Not. Being i is 
really nothing in itſelf, yet as It 18 introduced 
by ſome relation to Being it may afford Foun- 
dation for ſome ſort of Thoughts or Concep- 
tions, or ſome relative Affections which here- 
after will be deſcribed. On this Account 
Non-entity has been uſually diſtinguiſhed from 
mere Nibility or pure Nothing. 

- Note 3. Hence it follows that that old ** 
om of the Schools Nen-entis nulla eft Scientia, 
or what has no Being cannot be known, muſt 


| be underſtood with ſome Limitation : For (1.) 
ve may know things poſjible tho they have no 


actual Being: 2.) We may know Things pat 


and future which have no preſent Being: (3.) 


We may alſo form a ſort of Idea of Nomen- 
tities or Not-beings from their Relation to Be- 
ings; we can ſee a Shadow and talk of Silence: 

And even when we ſpeak of pure Nibultty or 


| Nothing, we are ready to frame ſome ſort of 


Nation or Idea of it ſince we reaſon and diſ- 
courſe about it. Perhaps this may ariſe from 
the Imperfection of our preſent State. 

Note 4. Tho' pure Nothing is that which in 
Truth neither has a Being nor Affections, nor 
can be properly made the Meaſure of any Be- 
ing, yet Negative Qiantities, which (as Mathe- 


maticians generally ſay) are Marks. and Mea- 


ſures of what is % /han Nothing, are of great 
Uſe and 3 in Algebra; becauſe this 
cC.cience 
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Science teaches us to form our Ideas of all 
real and poſitive Quantities as ſo much more 
than Nothing. 
Having diſtinguiſh'd Being from its Oppo- 
| fires, let us proceed now to lay down a gene- 
ral Scheme of the Affections of Being. 

The moſt general and extenſive Diſtributi- 
on of the Affections of Being is into aH lute 
and relative. 

Abſolute Affections belong to f Being con- 
ſidered in itſelf, and theſe are Nature or E 
fence and Exiſtence, Duration and Unity, Pow- 
er and add. | 
Relative Aﬀetims or Raten ariſe from 
ſome Reſpect which diſtinct Beings bear to one 
another, or at leaſt to ſome Part or Property 
of themſelves: Now theſe are real or mental. 

Real Relations are thoſe which ariſe from 
the Conſtitution of any Being among others 
in the Univerſe to which it has a real Refer- 
ence whether we think of it or no, Such 

are, whole and Part, Cauſe and Effet, Sub- 

ject and Adjunct, Time and Place, Agreement 
and Difference, Number and Order, to which 
may be added Truth and Goodneſs, leſt the Me- 
e ſhould complain of this Omiſſion. 

Mental Relations are ſuch as ariſe not from 
Things themſelves, but only from our man- 
ner of conceiving them and referring one thing 
to another: Such are ab/tratfed or ſecond Nyu- 
tions, Signs, Language, and particularly all Ex- 
trinjic Denominations and Terms of Art. 

dE Note, 
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+ Note, All Affections of Being are not poſi- 
tive, but they may be ſometimes negative. 


Some Men are knowing, ſome are ignorant or 
without Knonledge 


e RA P. H. 
of Eſſence or Nature, Matter and Pormi*, 


Mong the abſolute A *Fions of Being the 
| firſt that offers itſelf is Eſſence or- Na- 
ture; and it conſiſts in an Union of all thoſe 


_ Things, whether Subſtances or Modes, which 


are neceſfary to make that Thing be what it 
is; ſolid Extenſion is the Eſſence of Matter; 
an animal Body and Soul united are the Eſ- 
ſence of a Man; and many Flowers bound to- 
gether are the Eſſence of a Noſegay. 

Note 1. Whatſoever is clearly contained in 
the Nature or Eſſence of a Thing, may be 
affirmed of that thing: Contingencè is contain- 
ed in the Nature of a Creature, and we may 
ſay of every Creature, it is contingent or may 
not be. Exiſtence is contained in the Nature 
or Eſſence of God, and we may therefore 
affirm that God has Exiſtence, or God exiſts. 
. . Note 2. The Eſſences of Mathematical Be- 
ings are immutable; never ſo little an Altera- 
tion deſtroys che Effence of a Circle or a 

| Square : 


See this Chapter explained more at large in the ele- 
venth Eflay foregoing, which was written when I de- 
ſigned to have drawn out this Ontology into a more com- 
J pleat Form, 


Square: But the Eſſences of natural Beings 
are not ſo, nor do they conſiſt in an indiviſi- 
ble Point, but admit of Degrees. A Roſe with 
more or fewer Leaves may be a Roſe till. 
Marble is ſtill Marble whether it be tinged 
Yellow or Gray, or made a little harder or a 
little ſofter. But when the Alteration or Dif- 
ference is very great, tis ſometimes hard to 
ſay whether it retain the ſame Eſſence ſo as 
to deſerve the ſame Name: Is a Bat a Bird 
or a Beaſt ? Is every Monſter to be called 
Man which is born of a Woman? 
Query, When Mr. Locke infers from hence 
that the Eſſences of Natural Beings are but 
meer nominal Eſſences, does he carry this 
Matter too far, or not? 
Tho' we do not ſo well know. the diſtin 


Eſſences and Natures of particular kinds of 


Spirits, as to ſay certainly what they conſiſt 
in, yet the Eſſence of every particular kind 
of Body certainly conſiſts of Matter and Form. 

Matter is the ſolid extendedSubſtance which 


is common to all Bodies: The Form includes 


and implies thoſe peculiar Qualities both real 
and ſenſible, which make any particular Bo- 


dy de what it is, and diſtinguiſh 1 it from all 


other Bodies. 


Vote, Shape or Figure, Size or Quantity, 


Situation or Place, together with Motion and 


Reſt are called the real or primary Qualities 


of Matter, becauſe they do and would belong 
to LIDO whether there were any ſenſible Be- 
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ing to take notice of them or no. But Co- 


our, Sound, Taſte, Heat, Cold, Cc. are call- 
ed Jenfible Qualities, becauſe they are Ideas or 
Modes which we attribute to Things meerly as 
they affect ourſelves or any ſenſitive Beings. 
They are calledalſo \ ſecondary Qualities, becauſe 
they ariſe from the different Combinations and 
Diſoolitions of thoſe real and primary Qualities 
before named, and their Power to impreſs 
our Senſes in different manners. | 

The Matter of a Body is either proxime or 
remote; the proxime Matter of a Ship! is Tim- 
ber, che remote is Trees. ; 

Note 1. Matter and Form have been im- 
properly ranked among the Cauſes, yet they 


may be called conſtituent Principles of Things. 


Note 2. Matter and Form have been tranſ- 
ferr d from Things corporeal to intellectual: 
So we ſpeak of the Matter of a Sermon or 
Treatiſe, which is the Theme of Diſcourſe; 
and the Form of it, which is the Manner in 
which the Speaker or Writer treats of it. 

Hence ariſes the famous Diſtinction of na- 
ferial and formal uſually and pertinently ap- 
ply'd to Subjects of various kinds, whether 
intellectual or corporeal. Wheat is Bread 
materially, and Ideas or Terms are mater ally 
a Propoſition; but neither one nor the ather 
are formally ſo. | 

Having ſpoken of the Nature of Things 


in this Chapter, it may not be amiſs to take 


natice of a few Diſtinctions relating to it. 
The 


1 
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The Term Nature is ſometimes taken for 
the eternal and unchangeable Reaſon of 
Things; fo it is neceſſary in the Nature of 
Things that three and four ſhould make ſe- 
ven; and that the three Angles of a Triangle 
ſhould be equal to two right Angles. 
Sometimes it ſignifies the Courſe and Order 
of ſecond Cauſes, whether Minds or Bodies, 
together with the Laws of Matter and Mo- 
tion which God the firſt Cauſe has ordained 
in this World; in this Senſe 'tis natural for 
the Limbs to move when the Soul wills, and 
that the four Seaſons of the Year ſhould ſuc- 
ceed each other in Europe. . 
In this latter Signification of the Word 
ſome Things are ſaid to be according to Nature, 
as when an Oak brings forth Acorns. Some 
are befide Nature, as when an Animal brings 
forth a Monſter. Some may be called cantra- 
ry to Nature, as when the Stock of an Apple- 
tree brings forth Pears by virtue of the Twig 
of a Pear-tree grafted into it, Rom. xi. 24. O- 
ther Things are above Nature, as are all the 
Inſtances of divine and miraculous Operation : 
tho' theſe are ſometimes called contrary to 
Nature too, as when the Streams of Jordan 
ran backward, or the Sun ſtood ſtill. 
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CHAP. III. 


of Exiftence, whether actual, fo ble, or im- 


 fofſible, neceſſary. or contingent, dependent or 
independent. 


Ex rence i is diſtinguiſhed from Eſſence as the 
actual Being of a Thing is diſtinguiſhed 
from i its meer Nature conſidered as poſſible. 

A Being is paſſible when the Ideas which are 
ſuppoſed to make up its Nature may be actu- 


ally united and have no Inconſiſtency, as a Gol. 


den Mountain or a River of Wine: But where 


the Ideas are inconſiſtent it is called an Impoſ- 


Able, as an Iron Animal or ſilent Thunder. 
. This has neither Eſſence nor Exiſtence. 
Ir:pofſibles may be diſtinguiſhed into four 
ſorts; tome Things are metaphy/ically or ab. 
folutely impoſ he in the abſtracted Reaſon and 
Nature of Things, as a cubical Circk, a 
thinking Statue, a purple Smell, or a Buſhel 
of Souls. Others may . called phyfically or 
naturally impoſſible, 1. e. according to the pre- 
ſent Laws of Nature, ſuch are three Eclipſes of 


the Sun in a Month, or that a full Moon 
tmsuld always laſt. Others are morally impofible, 


that is improbable in the higheſt Degree; ſo we 
may venture to ſay that tis impoſlible for an 
Ascheiſt to be ſtrictly virtuous, or for a Hottentot 
to form a Syſtem of Religion or Mathema- 
470 And ſuch are many of the Legends of the 
Popiſb Saints. Other Things are ſaid to be con- 

1 —y 
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ditionally impoſſible, i. e. when ſuch a Condition 
is put as makes that Thing impoſſible, which 
otherwiſe would not be ſo, as a Tree bearing 
F ruit on Suppoſition it has no Bloom. 
Note 1. It is abſolutely impoſſible that che 
ame Thing ſhould both be and not be in the 


ſame Senſe, and at the ſame Time, andi in the | 


ſame Reſpect. 

Note 2. When we pronounce any thing ab- 
ſolutely or naturally poſſible or impoſſible, we 

ſhould do it with great Caution, fince we 

know ſo little what Ideas are or are not mutu- 

ally conſiſtent, either in abſtracted Reaſon, or 

- according co the preſent Laws of Nature. 


Note 3. God is the only Being that carries 


actual Exiſtence in his very Nature and Eſ- 


ſence, and therefore we may ſay with Aſſu- 


rance God exiſts. 
Note 4. Proper Exiſtence belongs only to 
Individuals, for all general Natures, i. e. Ge- 
nus, Species, &c. are but abſtracted Ideas of 


the Mind, and never exiſt alone, bur only in 
5 individual Beings. 


But let us proceed to the Ideas of Neceſſity 


and Contingency, which in this Chapter re- 


late to the Exiſfence of Things, in the ſixth 
Chapter to Ac&zons, 


All Things which exiſt have daher a ne- 


ceſſury Exiſtence, i. e. they are becauſe they 
muſt be; or they have a contingent Exiſtence, 


i. e. they are, tho 1 not have been, 


and may ceale to be. 
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A neceſſary Being wants no Cauſe and is 


independent: but a contingent Being is depen- 
| dent, becauſe it wants a Cauſe to make it exiſt. 


This Dependence is either rora/ or partial; 
conſtant or occaſional; for Exiſtence or for Du- 


ration, or for Operation, &c. ſee more in Cap. 
4. and in Chap. 10. 


Note, Independence in the higheſt Senſe 


belongs only to God, and is the ſame with 


Self- Exiſtence, and near "ew to che Idea of ne- 
cellary Exiſtence. 

Neceſſity of Exiſtence may "be diſtinguiſhed 
into abſolute or conditional: God alone is ab- 
folutely neceſſary, for he muſt exiſt whether 
any other thing be of be not: but as for Crea- 
rures, tho they are properly contingent Be- 

ings, yet a conditional Neceſſity may belong to 


them, . e. ſuch a Creature or ſuch an Event 


muſt exiſt if the Cauſes are put which will 
certainly and neceſſarily produce it: If a Hen's | 
Egg be hatched ir will produce a Chicken: 
Tf che Sun riſe there will be day-light : If 
a Man will leap down a vaſt Frecipice, he 


muſt be deſtroyed. 


Tis called alſo ſometimes a conditional Ne- 
tefſity, when ſuch Premiſes or Conditions are 
put from whence an Event may. be certainly 


inferred, the they have no manner of cauſal 


Influence on this Event: So we may ſay, that 


it was neceſſary Antichriſt ſhould ariſe, be- 
cauſe the God of Truth had foretold 3 


* 


Ne- 
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Neceſſity may be divided into natural, lo- 
gical, and moral: By natural Neceſſity Fire 
burns, and Snow melts in the Sun- beams. By 
Hgical Neceſſity the Concluſion of a Syllogiſm 
follows from the Premiſes. By moral Neceſ- 
ity intelligent Creatures are obliged to wor- 
ſhip God, and Virtue will be finally reward- 
ed: tho I know ſome Writers take the Term 
moral Neceſſity in another Senſe. 

Both Neceffity and Contingence are Ideas fre- 
quently apply'd to the Events, which ariſe in 
the natural World, 2. e. the World of Bodies, 
whether animate or inanimate: but the Events: 
in the moral World are more uſually called 
contingent, i. e. the voluntary Actions of intel- 
ligent Creatures; tho Neceſſity may in ſome 
Caſes be aſcribed to them too, as the bleſſed 
God neceſſarily acts agreeably to his own Per- 
fections: A rational and ſenſible Being neceſ- 
farily hates Pain and Miſery. _ -- 
Events in the natural World are fab to 15 
neceſſary, or to ariſe from natural Neceſſity, 
when they are derived from the Connexion 
of ſecond Cauſes, and thoſe Laws of Motion 
which God eſtabliſhed in the World at the 
Creation, and which he continues by his Pro- 
vidence. This is the chief and moſt uſual 
Meaning of the Word Nature: and indeed 
Fate in its Derivation and original Senſe 1igni- 
fies but the Dictate or Decree. of God. But 
if the Appointment of God be left quite out 
of our Thoughts, then Fate is a Heatheniſh 

| Term - 
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their Exiſtence itſelf. | 


Term to denote a ſort of eternal neceſſary Con- 
nexion of Cauſes, without regard to the firſt 
Cauſe; and ſome of the Heathens have ex- 
alred this Pate above the Gods themſelves. 


Events in the natural World are ſaid to be 


contingent, or to ariſe from Chance when the 

are different from what is uſual in the Comets 
of Nature, and utterly unexpected, tho indeed 
the Courſe of Nature really produces them by 


the Interpoſition of ſome Cauſes imperceptible 


to us. Yet the Heathens have made this 
Chance and Fortune a ſort of Deities too, for 
want of their Knowledge of the Train of fe- 
cond Cauſes and a due regard to the firft Cauſe. 
Events in the moral World which ariſe from 
the meer free Will and Choice of intelligent 


Beings, are called contingent, becauſe they are 


not brought into Exiſtence in a neceſſary man- 
ner by any natural Connexion of Caufes: Vet 
they are never aſcribed to Chance, for Chance 
ſtands as much in oppofitton to De/gn and 

Freedom, as it doth to Fate and Neceſſity. 
We might here juſt take occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that not only with regard to Exiſtence 
are Beings ſaid to be neceſſary or contingent, 
but with regard to the manner of their Exif- 
fence alſo.” God is neceſſary in this reſpect as 

well as in the other, and therefore his Being 
and his Attributes are unchangeable. Bur Crea- 
tures are changeable Things, becauſe their 
manner of Exiſtence is contingent, as well as 


Note 
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Note 1. All the future Events which ariſe 
from natural and neceſſary Cauſes will not on- 
ly certainly but neceſſarily exiſt; and tho we 
call many of them Contingencies becauſe they 
are uncertain to us, yet they are not ſo to 
God who knows all Things. So we fay, It 
may or may not rain to morrow, _ 

Note 2. All the future Actions of free As 
gents and the Events ariſing from thence (both 
which are properly contingent) may be cer- 
tainly foreknown by God; and therefore we 
may ſay, they will certainly exit, tho' there be 
no ſuch Determination of them as to make 
them properly neceſſary ; for the great and un- 
ſearchable God, who has foretold many free 
Actions of Men, may have ways of knowing 
Things certainly which we cannot ſo much as 
gueſs at. Tis too audacious for Man to aſ- 
ſert that God cannot know. Things, meerly 
becauſe we cannot find out a. Medium for his 
Knowledge of them. 
See ſome further Conſiderations of alen 
in Chap. VI, where we treat of Freedom. 


CG H AP. IV. 
Of Duration Creation and Conſervation.” | 


| Dian: is meerly a Condavantel in Being: 

and this has commonly been divided i in- 

to permanent and ſucceſſive. 5 
Permanent Duration belongs to Gcd cs, 

2nd implies not only his Continuance in Ex- 

nee, 
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iſtence, but an univerſal, ſimultaneous and end- 
leſs Poſſeſſion of all the ſame Properties and 
Powers without Change. | | 
Succeſſive Duration belongs to Creatures, 
and implies the Continuance of the ſame Be- 
ing with changeable and changing Modes, 
Powers, Properties and Actions one after an- 


other. 


It is only ſucceſſve Durand which is enk 
properly divided into pat, preſent and fu- 
ture. The preſent taken in a ſtrict Senſe is 
only the Moment that now exiſts, and divides 
the Hours or Ages paſt from thoſe which are 


ko come. 
It is very hard for us to conceive of any 


| Duration without Succeſſion: But chis perma- 


nent Duration of God is his Eternity which 
carries ſome things in it above our preſent 


Ideas. See more in the men of Time and 


Infintes. N 
As Creation gives Exiſtence to all rent | 


Subſtances, ſo Conſervation is ſaid to give 
Duration, 1. e. Continuance i in Exiſtence to 
all Creatures. 

Tho' the moſt proper Idea of Creation i is 


the cauſing a Subſtance to exiſt: which had no 


Exiſtence, yet the Word is alſo us'd in a leſs 


proper Senſe, when any particular Bodies are 


formed out of ſuch a Mats of Matter as ſeems 


utterly unfit for that End ; when ſuch changes 
are made in any Subſtance as are generally ſup- 
poſed to be above the Power of Creatures and 


belong 
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belong to God alone: So God created Fiſh 
and Fowls out of the Water; and Man and 
Beaſts out of the Earth; tho the Creation of 
the Subſtance of Warer or Earth, or the Mat- 
fer out. of which they. were made, is the ori- 
ginal Senſe of the Word. 
Conſervation here refers to the ſame Things 
which are the Objects of Creation, and on 
which God is ſuppoſed to exerciſe his adde 
ty Power. 
Queries. Enquire then, * a do Cord, 
on and Conſervation differ? Is Conſervation a 
continued Creation? See Eſſay XI. Sec. ult. If 
a Creature be once formed would it not con- 
tinue to exiſt without any divine conſerving 
Act ? ls it poſſible the Creator ſhould exiſt 
Vithout willing or nilling the continued Exiſt- 
ence of his Creatures? 
Note, Subſtances being once made, a Crea- 
ture cannot of himſelf deſtroy them, or make 
their Duration to ceaſe, any more than he 
could of himſelf create them: But Multitudes 
of Modes are made and deſtroyed perpetually 
at the Will of Creatures, and are Placed 
within cheir Power. N 
Note, Tho' Time, Place, Ubiery, might be 
introduced here and connected with Durati- 
on, yet they are all plainly relative Aﬀettions, 
and therefore I refer them to their more Pro- 
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of Unity « Li Unions, 


T H E next 4bſolute Affection to be conſi- 
dered is Unity, which perhaps had never 
bad the Honour to make a Chapter in Mera- 
y, icks, if it had not been coupled with Ve- 
Tity and Bonity; which three Properties being 
aſcribed by Plato to God the great and eternal 
"Being, Ariflotle his Scholar aſcribes them all to 
the Idea of Being in general, and thence came 
*theſe Ideas to make ſuch a Figure in Ontology 
"tho' it muſt be confeſt that ſeveral Things 
Have. been ſaid on theſe Subjects which fur- 
niſh che Mind with uſeful Diſtinctions. 
Unity is that whereby a Thing ſtands as it 
were divided in our Conceptions from all o- 
ther Things: and this Unity is either /mple 
or compounded; we ſay one Neſegay as well as 
one Flower, and one Family as well as one Per- 
on, and one Univerſe as well as one Creature 
or one Atom. See ſomething further con- 
cerning Unity, Simplicity, and e e in 
Chapter IV. of Number. 
' Here we take Occaſion to treat of the Doc- 
trine of nion, tho perhaps ſome may call it 
a relative Idea. Tis that whereby two or 
more Things either really become one Thing 
or are conſidered as one: This diſtinguiſhes 
Vo! nion into real and mental. | 


FL 4 oats 


Real 
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Real Union is either natural and neceſſary; 
as between the Root and the Tree; or fortui- 
tous and accidental, as between two Apples 
making a twin; or deſgned and artificial, as 
between the Graff and the Stock, or Drugs 
united to compound a Medicine. c 
Again, real Union is corporeal, 
WW 3 33 
Firſt, conſider corporeal Union or Union of 
Bodies, whether dry or liquid; which is made 
by blending, mixing, compounding, by Con- 
tact, Aggregation, Colligation, Sc. Under 
this Head we may alſo treat of vital and of in- 
animate Unions of corporeal Beings. Some of 
theſe corporeal Unions may communicate 
Properties, as Fire joined to Wood, a Graft 
joined to a Stock, Perfume to Garments. O- 
thers do not, as a Bundle of dry Sticks, or a 
Heap of Stones 8 120 
Scecondly, Conſider ſpiritual Union or Union 
of Minds: which may be called either intel 
lectual, by mutual Conſciouſneſs of each o- 
ther's Thoughts, or by Agreement in Opini- 
on: or it is moral, by Friendſhip or mutual 
Love; or ſupernatural, as it may relate to God 
and the ſacred Themes of revealed Religion. 
Query, How far an Union of Spirits may 
ariſe from a ſuperior Spirit aſſuming an infe- 
rior to act by it in the manner of an Inſtru- 
ment, or Under- agent? In this there is no real 
Communication of Properties; yet the ſame 
Actions may be aſcribed to hoth or to either 
„ when 


ſpiritual or 
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when united, and the ſame Properties too by 
common Figures of Speech. But this! leave 
to theological Debate. 

In the laſt Place conſider human Union 
i. e. the Union of animal Body with a Spirit 
to make a Man; and what are the Effects of 
this Union (vis. )Senſarion, Imagination, Paſ- 


ſion, Cc. voluntary Motions of the Body 


Oc. And let it be noted, that tho' there be no 


real Communication of Properties here, yet 


there may be a nominal Communication of 
them; as a w/e Head. piece, a meagre Soul, 
2 prudent Body, a heavy Genius. | 

Mental Union is when ſeveral Things really 
diſtinct and. different are conſider'd as one: 
There are no two Beings, nor any Multitude 


of Things ſo different and diſtinct, but may by 


their Likeneſs or Agreement, Situation or other 
Circumſtances, come to be conſider'd as one 
Thing, and come under one Name. Air, 


Water, Earth, and all the infinite Variety of 
Creatures makeone Univerſe : All Individuals 


are united in one Species, and all Species 
under one Genus; all Subſtances, whether 
Minds or Bodies, come under one general 


Name of Being; and all the Ideas and Col- 
lection of Thoughts as well as Words in this 


Book make one Treatiſe of Ontology. Note 
1n all theſe Inſtances there is a real Founda- 
tion for this mental Union. | 
In many Unions we have occaſion to con- 
ſider not only the Terms which are the things 
unit ed, 
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united, but alſo the Means or Bond of Union 
between theſe Terms. In a Noſegay the Bond 
cf Union is a Thread: in Metals tis Sodder 
in a heap of Stones tis Juxta- poſition and 
Gravitation: between Friends the Bond of 
Union is Love: between Kindred tis Birth, 
between Maſter and Servant *'tis Contract, 
Sc. But there are many Things united where 
the Bond of Union is unknown, or muſt be 
reſolved into the Appointmentof God. What 
is it unites the Parts of Matter in a hard Bo- 
dy ? What is it unites the Fleſh and Spirit in 
Man? 
union and Compoſition may give Occaſion 
alſo to ſpeak of Ab/traftion, Diviſion, Diſſo: 
lution, Separation, &c, which ſtand in Ow 
ſition to Union. 


CHAP. VE 


** 4 and Power, Action and Paſſm, Ne: er 
| . Ceſfity and Liberty. | 


Tr E next abſolute ecki of Being are 

Act and Power ; tho' it may be a little 

doubtful whether there is not enough of Re- 

lation between theſe two Ideas to throw them 

into the Rank of Relative Affections. 
Each of theſe (via.) Act and Power may 

be diſtinguiſhed three wayͤs. 

I. As Actual Being or Exiſtence is diſtinguiſh- 

ed from Potential, or a Power to be: So a 

N — Book, 
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Book already written differs from aBook which 
may be written, or that is meerly poſſible. 

2. As Actual Doing or Action is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a Power to do: So the actual putting 
Bodies in Motion differs from Motivity or a 

Power to move them: So the Act of Think- 
ing in Spirits has ſome ſort of Difference from 
the thinking Power. 

3. As Actual Suffering or Paſſion i is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a Power to ſuffer : So Aclual Di- 
viſion in Matter differs from mere Diviſibili- 

ty: or the paſſive Motion of a Body is different 


rom Mobility or a Power to be moved. 


Here we treat of Action which is me "i = 


erciſe of a Power to do, and Paſſion which is 
the Exerciſe of a Power to ſuffer. Note, Paſ: 
Aion and Suffering in this Philoſophical Senſe 
ſignifies only receiving the Act of the Agent 
or Doer by the Patient or Suſferer. When 


Hailſtones ſmite upon a Rock, the Hailſtones E 


are the Agents, the Rock is the Patient: 'tis 
no Matter whether any Impreſſion be made 
or no; or when a Child honours his Father, 
the Father is the Patientin a Philoſophical 
Senſe, and the Child the Agent. 

Here tis proper to introduce all the need- 
ful Diſtinctions of Action. (I.) Tis Imma- 
nent or Tranſient, (2.) Tis Natural, Super- 
natural, Voluntary or Accidental, 430 Tis 
Neceſſary or Fre. 

. Immanent Action has no different Pati- 
ent but continues in che Agent; ſo a Man 
5 forms 
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forms Ideas, or the loves himſelf. Tran 

Action paſſes over to ſome other Object 28 4 

Patient: So a Man draws a Picture on a Can- 
vas: So a Father loves his Son, and feeds or 
clothes him. 

2. Natural Action; 0 the Fire tr ei 
Clay: Supernatural Action; fo Eliſba made 
Iron ſwim by caſting a Stick into the Water. 
Voluntary Aclion; fo the Potter moulds, his 
Clay into a Veſſel. Accidental Action; ſo a 
Servant e lets fall a Glaſs and en 
it. 

2 Ncrſſury Aftion ; ſo the Sun. warms the. 
Barth: Free Action; ſo Man chuſes what F ood. 
he likes and eats it when he pleaſes; 

Note, Neceſſary Agents act always, and that 
to the utmoit of their Power, i. e. when 
Things requiſite to their Agency are preſent; 
But Free Agents act what and when and as far 
as they will. | 
Perhaps the Doctrine of Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity might be here properly inſerted, We 

have already ſpoken of Neceſfity of Exiſtence 
as it is oppoſed to Contingency: Here Neceſ= 
ſity of Action ſtands rather diſtinguiſhed from 
Freedom or Liberty, yet is not univerſally and 
utterly inconſiſtent with it, as will appear in 
what follows. 

Neceſſity has been before diſtinguiſhed inta 
natural, moral and ligical. See Chap. iii. Na- 
rural Neceflity | is either internal or external. 
ue Neceſſity is that which ariſes from 

& 4 1 the 
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the very Nature of the Thing itſelf, ſoa ſen- 
ſible Being ſeeks its own Preſervation, a Fiſh 
avoids dry Land, and a Fox the Water, and 
Lead ſinks in the Sea: That Neceſſity is ex- 
ternal which ariſes from ſome outward Force 
of Reſtraint or Conſtraint ; ſo Lead is upheld 
on the Surface of the Water; ſo a Fox is dri- 
ven into the Sea, or a Fiſh drawn in a Net 
to Land, andſoa Man i is conſtrained to wound 
himſelf. This i Is ſometimes called a e 
Neceſſity. © 
Liberty is applied to the Will, or to the 
inferior and executive Powers, The Will is 
always free in its Choice of what it likes: 
The lower Powers are not always free to Act 
or do what the Will chuſes. A Man cloſe- 
fettered cannot walk, nor can he fight when 
his Hands are tyed, tho' be may will orchuſe 
to do it. On this Account Freedom is better 
deſcribed by chuſing than by acting. 
© Again, Liberty of the Will is always a Li- 
borty of Spontaneity or Voluntarineſs, without 
conſidering whether it can do otherwiſe or not: 
So when an' intelligent Being wills and pur- 
ſues irs own ſuppoſed Satisfaction or Happi- 
neſs, this Being is called free herein, tho this 
Action be neceſſary, and it cannot do other- 
wiſe. The Liberty of the Will is ſometimes 
4 Liberty, Choice and Ingifference, a Freedom 
or Power to chuſe or not to chuſe among two 
or more Things propoſed : So a Man chuſes to 
ow or to be ſilent. This Freedom is in- 
conſiſtent 
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cConſiſtent with Necęſſity; and this is called by 


many Writers Liberty in the moſt proper Senſe: 
and perhaps it had not been amifs if the Term 


Liberty had been always confined to this 


Senſe only, but Mankind have not always done. 
ſo. 

There may be alſo an abſolute or perfect 
Freedom, as when a hungry Man wills to go 


to Dinner; or a comparative Freedom, when 


a ſick Man wills or conſents to take ſome nau- 
ſeous Phyſick rather than continue in Pain. 


Let this ſuffice for the Diſtinction of free 
and neceſſary Adtions. See ſomething more re- 


lating ro this Subject! in the Chap. of Cauſe - 


and Effect. 

Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe nothing worthy 
of the Name of Agent or Action but the Mill 
and its Exerciſes; and they call all other Be- 
ings and their Powers and Operations meerly 
paſſive; but this perhaps is too great a Vio- 
lence offered to the common Senſe of Words, 
tho' there may be ſome Appearance of Reaſon 
for it in the Nature of Things. | 

Having ſpoken particularly of Act and 


Action; let us now ſay ſomething: more of 


Forer 
We may diſtinguiſh ſeveral Powers with 


the Degrees and Kinds of them. Firſt, Dif 


Poſition which is an imperfect Power of per- 
e any thing, and but the loweſt Degree: 
Next to this is meer Ability to perform, i. e. 


wah ITO and Care ; and then a ſtrong 


Habit, 
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Habit, i. e. to perform with Eaſe and Certainty. 
Among Powers, ſome are meerly corporeal 
and inanimate, as the Power of the Sun to 
melt Snow, and to draw up Vapor: Some are 
vegetative, as Nouriſhment, Growth: Some 


are animal Powers, as eating, ſwallowing, di- 


geſting, moving, waking, ſleeping, &c. Some 


are ſpiritual, as meditating, reaſoning, reflect- 


ing; chuſing, refuſing, &c. Some are human, 


ariſing from the Union of Mind and Body, as 


Senſation, Imagination, Language. Of the 
Paſjions of Man and what ſort of Powers they 


are, ſee the Doctrine of the Paſhons explained 


and improved. Edit. 2d, 173 2. 

Again, Of Powers ſome are natural, as a 
Man's Power to form a Voice: ſome acquired, 
as Muſick, Ploughing, Language learned by 
Degrees; and ſomeare infilſed, as the Power 
of the Apoſtles to ſpeak many Languages. 
Powers acquired by Exerciſe are moſt pro- 
perly called Habits. All Powers of natural Ac- 
tion in Animals or artificial in Men, are called 
Faculties, as a Power of Walking, Dancing, 
Singing: in inanimate Beings they are Princi. 

les. Powers of moral Actionare called alſo Prin- 


ciples or Habits, as Temperance, Juſtice. 


 Neter. Tho' we can draw no Inferences 
from the Power to the AF, or that any thing 
is becauſe it can be; yet Inferences may be juſt- 


ly drawn from the AF to the Power, or chat 


ſuch a thing can be becauſe 7 75, 
Note a. Whatſoever Power the Agent has 
to act, bet che Action can be received by the 


Pa- 
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Patient no further than the Power of the Pa- 
tient reaches. This is expreſt in ſcholaſtick Lan- 


guage, Nic cquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum 


recipientis. A Gallon may pour out its Liquor 
into a Pint Bottle, but the Bottle can receive 
but a Pint: And if the Neck be narrow it 
can receive Liquor but ſlowly how faſt ſoe ver 
the larger Veſſel may pour it. A Tutor may 
teach a Child all the Rules of reading in a 


Day, but a Child cannot learn them 1 ina 


Month. | 

Note z. Neither the e of Creatures 
nor of God himſelf extends tothings which 
are inconſiſtent in Nature and Self contradic- 
tory: What his infinite Wiſdom cannot join 
his Power cannot produce. Nor does this 
Impoſſibility in things argue any Impotence 
in the Bleſſed God. Yet let it be obſerved, 
that it is a much more modeſt way of ſpeak- 


ing generally, to fay ſuch things cannot be 


done, than char God cannot do them. 


60: HA P. VII. 
0 f relative Afﬀections or Relations, 
A Relative Affttion i is the ſame with a Re- 


lation: This ariſes from the Reſpect 
that one Thing bears to ſome other Thing or 


Things in the Univerſe, or to ſome Part or 


Parts, Property or Properties of itſelf. The 
fame Relation is not confined to two Things, 
8 it _ belong to many. Paternity and 


e 
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Sonſbip, Greatneſs and Smalineſs, are relative 
Ideas; and ſo are a Part anda Whole; a King 
and his Subjects: Beginning, Middle and End. 

In Relations we conſider firſt the Subje&? of 

them, that is the Thing of which we are 
ſpeaking ; this is called the Relate; and then the 
Term to which this Thing is related, which 
is called the Corre/ate. So if we ſpeak of a 
Father, that is the Subject of the Relation; 
and the Term or Correlate is the Son: But if 
we are firſt ſpeaking of the Son, then the Son. 
is the Relate or Subject of the Relation, and 
the Father is the Term or Correlate. 
Some Relations ariſe from the meer Exi/t- 
ence of the two Beings, ſo the Likeneſs of #209 
Eggs. Others require a Foundation of the Re- 
lation diſtinct from the meer Exiſtence of the 
Relate and Correlate ; as, in Maſter and Scho- 
lar, Inſtruction is the Foundation: In Buyer 
and Seller, the Foundation is Compact. 

Relations are of ſeveral Kinds. 

1. They are natural or moral, accidental or 
voluntary. Natural Relations are between Root 
and Branches, Father and Children, Kindred 
by Birth, &c. Moral are thoſe Relations which 
the Actions of Men bear to a Law, and thus 
they are good or evil, rewardable or puniſha- 
ble: this Law is either human or divine, Gs. 
Accidental Relations are between ſeveral Per- 
ſons happening to become Neighbours, or be- 
. tweena Company of Soldiers drawn out by lot, 
or between Flowers ſpringing up from the ſame 

| | | Bed 
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Bed of Earth. Relations are inſtituted and 
voluntary, i. e. freely choſen, as between Huſ- 


band and Wife, or two or three Friends, c. 
only 
on one Side, as a Carter chooſes what Horſes 
ſhall make up his Team, or a Man what 


Sometimes they are cho/en or voluntary 


Houſe he will inhabit. 


2. Relations may be termed reciprocal or 
not reciprocal. Rec iprocal Relations are Part- 
ners, Couſins, Neighbours, Balances, &c. Re- 
lations Not- reciprocal are Cauſe and Effect, 
Father and Son, Uncle and Nephew, King 
and Subjects. The firſt indeed are more u- 
ſually called Hynonymous Relatives, or of the 
ſame Name; the others we call Heteronymous 


or of a different Name. 


3. Relations are divided into real or men- 
tal: the real Relations ariſe evidently from the 
Theſe are the Whole and 
Part, Cauſe and Effett, Truth and Goodneſs, 
&c. as before recited. Mental Relations are 
made only by the Mind; theſe will follow in 


Nacure of Things. 


their due Order, 


YC'H:A F. VR 
_ Of Truth, Goodneſs and Perfection. 


E S T the Metaphyſicians ſhould take it ill 
to have theſe two Affections of Being 
(viz.) Truth and Goodneſs ſo much poſtpon- 
ed, let us name them in the firſt Rank of 
Relative Aﬀettions or Relations which are real. 


Truth 


175 
1 
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Truth and Goodneſs are plainly ranked among 


relative Ideas, for they conſiſt in a Conformi- 


ty to ſome Thing as their Rule and Standard. 
And firſt let us diſcourſe of Truth. 

There are various Senſes wherein the Term 
Truth is uſed. | 

1. A Being is ſaid to be true in a metaply- 

al Senſe, when it is agreeable to the divine 
Idea, which is the grand Pattern of all crea- 


ted Beings. 


2. Things may be ſaid to have a phyſical or 
natural Truth, as, that is true Gold which has 


all the neceflary Properties which are uſually 
united in the Idea ſignifyd by that Word. 


3. Some Things are called true in Repreſen- 
tation, as when a Picture well repreſents the 
Original, or when an Idea in our Minds is 
really conformable to the Object of it. 

4. Things are ſaid to be true in Signification 
when the Thing fignify'd anſwers the Sign; 
as when the proper Words are uſed which 


commonly ſignify ſuch an Idea. 


5. There is alſo logical Truth when che Pro- 


poſition or Aſſertion is conformable to Things. 


And indeed this I think is the moſt common 
Senſe wherein this Word is uſed. The Pro- 
poſitions themſelves are frequently called 


Truths. Some of theſe are called probable, 


ſome improbable, ſome certain, i. e. according 
to our Wenig of them. Again, ſome 
Truths are neceſſary, ſuch as, There is a God, 


the Whole is bigger than a Part, two and two 
| make 
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make ſour ; theſe are called eternal and un- 
changeable : Other Truths are contingent, as 
De Sun ſhone bright to Day, Plato was a Phi- 
toſopher. 


6. There is alſo e! or —— T; ah; hn 


our Words or Actions agree to our Thoughts, 
and our Deeds to our Words, i. e. when we 
ſpeak or act as we think, or when we believe 
and practiſe what we profeſs and promiſe. 
Sencerity | is the Truth of the Heart, and Ve- 
— the Truth of the Lips. | 

After Truth comes Goodneſs. | | 

_ ., Goodneſs is ſometimes uſed in a Senſe near 6 

kin to Truth: So the Works of God are ne- 

y/ically good when they are (agreeable to 

0 Will and anſwer his Deſign: When God 

ſurvey'd all Things that he had made, behold 
they were very good. 

Things alſo are phy/ically « or naturally good, 
when they come up to any ſuppoſed Standard, 
-or are fitted to anſwer their End, as good 
Wheat, good Gold, a good Air. 

Artificial Things are alſo good in this Senn 
as good Writing, a good Picture, a good Check. 
There is another Senſe of natural Good which 
is uſed only with relation to ſenſible or to ra- 
tional and intelligent Beings, and that is, what 
is pleaſant, or which tends to procure Plea- 
ſure or Happineſs. 


There is alſo Moral Good, which relates on- 5 


ty to intelligent Creatures, and that is called 
Virtue when it regards our Neighbours or 
Wes - | our 
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our ſelves; or tis called Religion when it has 


a regard to God. Moral good in general is 
when the voluntaty Thoughts, Words or Ac- 
tions of Creatures are conformable to the Rea- 
ſon of Things, or to the Law of God. Which 
of theſe two is the chief or original Rule of 
Goodneſs may be debated, tho' rather think 


tis the Will or Law of God, gives the Proper 


Obligation to Obedience. 

Note, It ſeems moſt proper to call both 
Natural and Revealed Religion the Lau or 
Will of God, tho one is manifeſted to us by the 
Exerciſe of our Reaſoning Powers, the other 
by divine Revelation. | 

The Good of Mankind or of rational Beings 
is wont to be diſtinguiſhed into the ſupreme 
or chief Good and the ſubordinate Good : it is 
either real or apparent: it is preſent or fu- 
ture: it is alſo divided into Bonum jucundum, 
utile, & doneſtum, 1. e. pleaſant, profitable 
and honourable. The two firſt of theſe come 
under the Idea of natural Good, the laſt is 


near akin to moral Good, cho rl not 


exactly the ſame. 

Note, the Word Grodneſl is alſo uſed in 
ſomewhat a different Senſe when it ſignifies 
wiſhing or doing good to others; then tis call- 
ed Kindneſs or Benevolence. This belongs ei- 
ther to God or Creatures: It comes neareſt to 
the Idea of Moral Good, tho' it promotes Na- 
rural Good, as it is that which tends to pro- 


cure the Pleaſure or ** of other Be. 
inge. N W. 


6 


LOSS 
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Any thing that is excellent in its kind is vul- 

garly called Good, whether it be natural, ar- 
'tificial or moral. 


Note, what Truth i is to the Mind that is 


good to the Will, z. e. its moſt proper Object. 
According to ſome of theſe Diviſions of 


Truth and Goodneſs it may be proper alſo to 


ſhew what is Falſbood, and what is Evil, 


- Which are their Contraries: and here the mo- 


ral Ideas of Vice and Sin may be introduced, 

which is the Unconformity of our voluntary 
Thoughts, Words, or Actions, to the Laws of 
Reaſon, or to the revealed Will of God. 


Here we might ſay, as Duties and Virtues 


conſiſt either in Action or in Abſtinence, ſo 
Sins are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of Omiſſion 
or thoſe of Commiſſion. 

Me might remarł alſo concerning Good and 
| Evil, that of ſeveral good Things the great- 


eſt is to be choſen, and of ſeveral Evils the 


leaſt. Bur theſe Thoughts belong rather to 


moral Science. 


Let us proceed now to conſider what is he 


true Idea of Perfection. 


When | metaphyjical or phyſical Truth and 


Goodneſs are united in any Being it is called 
Perfect, i. e..it contains all che Parts and Pro- 
perties which belong to the Eſſence or Nature 
of that Thing, U Defect or Blemiſh, it 
comes up to its Standard, and it is fitted to 


anſwer * nee or 1288 Ends. 
Aa Where 


is called imperfect. 
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Where any of theſe are wanting the Being 


A Being may be called perfeci abſolutely inall 


Reſpects: and that belongs to God alone: It 


may be ſaid to be perfect in its own kind as a 
perfect Cube or Triangle, or Circle; that is a 
perfect Rainbow, which has all its Colours | 


and reaches from fide to fide of the Hori- 


* 


zon: Or it may be called perfect comparative- 
ly; that is a perfect Image, Statue or Picture, 
which has no ſenſible Defects or Unlikeneſs 
to the Original, and is ſuperior to all others: 
So eſtabliſhed and knowing Chriſtians are 
called perſect in Scripture in compariſon of 
Novices. = | | 
Again, A Being is perfect either as to Parts 
or as to Degrees; an Infant is a perfect Man as 


- 


to his Parts, but his Degrees of Growth, or of 


Power to ſtand, to walk, to reaſon, &c, are 


—— 


Yer further, a thing may be perfect as to 
Quantity and Meaſure, as a Horle of full grown 


Stature; but this Horſe may not be perfect as 


to the Qualities and Powers of Beauty, or 


Swiftneſs. So Fruit may be perfect as to its 


Size, but not as to its Ripeneſs. 


In the laſt Place, Things are yet ſaid to be 


perfect with regard to all their Eſential (uix.) 


the natural Parts and Properties which make 


the Thing be what it is, as a Garden juſt laid 
out and planted; or it may be perfect with 
regard to all Circumſtantials alſo, which give 
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that Thing Beauty, Ornament, Honour, Con- 
veniency, Oc. ſuch as well-grown Fruit-trees, 
| ſhady Walks, Summer-Houſes, Green-Hou- 
ſes, Be, make a perfect Garden. 

The Word Perfe# is ſometimes * for 
Excellent, as when we ſay, Beaſts and Birds 
are more perfect than Fiſhes; Spirits are more 
perfect than Bodies, and Men more perfect 
than Brutes. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Whole and Parts.” 
A Being 1s faid to be a Whole when it is 


conſidered as conſiſting of the ſeveral 
Parts of it united in a proper manner. And 
conſequently Parts are Beings, which united, 
conſtitute the Whole. 
There are four kinds of hole reckba'd up 
oy Writers on this Subject, {v:2.) Formal or 
fapby/ical, Eſſential or Phyſical, I. ntegral or 
1 and Univerſal or Logical. See 
Logic, Part I. Chap. g. Sect. 7. Theſe are the 
Terms in which the Schools have expreſied 
theſe Diſtinctions; and fince molt of the Di- 
ſtinctions are uſeful, it is not neceſſary to 
change the Terms, cho ſome of them may 
be applyed in a little more proper and perſpi- 
cuous manner. 
A Formal or Metaphyſical Whole, is the De- 
finition of a Thing, whereof the Genus and 
Fir 1 ASS. 5 the 
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the Difference are the two conſtituent Parts. 
See Logic Part I. Ch. 5.4. 4. I think this is 
no uſeleſs Diſtinction. W : 


* 


An Eſſential or Phyſical Whole, is wont to 
be apply d to natural Beings, all which were 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Matter and Form: And 
thence it is apply d to Man conſiſting of Body 
and Soul, which the Peripatetichs called the 

Matter and Form of Man. But I think the 
Senſe of it may be better changed or enlarged 
to include the Subſtance, with all the eſ- 
ſential Properties of a Thing; which joyn'd 
together make up the whole Eſſence of it. 

An Integral Whoſe, is when any Thing is 
made up of ſeveral Parts, which have a real 
and proper Exiſtence in Nature, and are 
quite diſtinct from each other; as the Body 
of Man is made up of Trunk, Head and 
Limbs: An Army is made up of Soldiers. 
Number is made up of Units, and a Day of 
Hours : A Book is made up of Pages, a Page 
of Words, a Word of Letters; and Speech 
is made up of articulate Sounds. 

Note, This is called a Mathematical Whole, 
when it is apply'd to Number, Time, Di- 

menſion, Body, or any Thing that hath pro- 
pr Quantity, but the Term Integral may 

avea wider Extent. | 
An Univerſal Whole, is a Genus which in- 
cludes ſeveral Species, or a Species which 
includes ſeveral Individuals. , This belongs 
. Chiefly to Logick; and therefore tis called a 
Logical Whale,  _ Tho' 
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Tho' Spirits have properly no quantitative 
Parts, and therefore cannot be called a hole 
of the Mathematical kind, yet the Terms 
Whole and Parts, may be apply 'd to them in 
all the other Senſes: As for Example, (1 ) Me- 
taphyſical; fo a Thinking Subſtance 7 is the 
whole Definition of a Spirit; Subſtance is the 
Genus, and Thinking the Difference. (a.) Phy- 
cal or eſſential; ſo a Spirit is a Whole, and 
Perception, Judgment, Reaſon, and Will, 
may be called its eſſential Parts or Powers, 
without excluding Immateriality and Immor- 
tality, as its Properties. (3.) Integral; ſo 
we ſay a whole Army of Angels, a whole 
Heaven of Bleſſed Spirits. (4.) Univerſal or 
Logical; fo a Spirit is a Genus or generic 
Whole, human Souls and Angels are the Spe- 
cies, or ſpecial Parts. 
As for Man, who is a compound Being 
made up of Body and Soul, I think he may 
be called as properly an Integral Mole, and 
then we leave the Term Eſſential IWhole to 
ſignify only a Subſtance with all 1 its Eſſential | 
Properties. 
. Lery. When we * One of Tull's Ora- 
tions is made up of happy Thoughts, juſt 
Reaſonings, warm Perſuaſives, beautiful 
_ Tranſitions, pure Language, and well-ſound- 
ing Periods, are theſe integral or eſſential 
Parts, and how is the Mole to be denomina- 
bd. But * us proceed. 


1 Parts 


ther (1,) Continent, as Herbs, Minerals, Metals 
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Parts are either homogeneous, i. e. of the 
ſame Kind, as Branches are Parts of a Tree; 


or heterogeneous, i. e. of different Kinds, as the 


ſeveral Limbs and Bowels are Parts of an 
Animal. And even Homogeneous Parts may be 


fimilar or diſſimilar in ſeveral Circumſtances, 


as the Branches of a Tree may be fruitful or 
unfruitful, long or ſhort, vigorous or wither- 


Mm 


| Note I. That which is a Whole in one 


| Senſe, may be a Part in another. This 


whole Globe of Earth is a Part of the Uni- 
verſe. 5 LY | | 
Note 2. The Whole is bigger than each 
Part taken ſeparately, and equal to all the 
Parts taken conjunctly. 
Note 3. The Part of a Part is alſo a Part of 


the Whole. A Finger is a Part of the Body, 
becauſe tis a Part of the Han. 


r 
Of Principles, Cauſes and Effeets. 


A Principle may be with fufficiene-Pro- 


priety diſtinguiſh'd from a Cauſe, as a 


general Nature from one ſpecial Kind. Prin- 


ciples are any fort of Springs whatſoever, 
either of Eſſence or Exiſtence, of Knowledge, 
or of Operation. | 


I. Principles of Eſſence or Exiſtence are ei- 


are 
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are Principles of Medicines, for they contain in 


them the Juices, Oils, Spirits and Salts, and 


medicinal Extracts, which are drawn from 
them by the Chymiſts. Or, (2.) Principles 
are Conſtituent, as compound Medicines are 


made of ſeveral Simples, as their Principles; 
or as Matter and Form are the conſtituent 
Principles of particular Bodies; or as Stone 
and Timber of a Houſe, or as any Parts of a 
Thing are Conſtituents of the Whole. Or, 


(3.) Principles are Carſal, ſuch are all the 


Tribes of Cauſes to be mentioned hereafter. 
II. Principles of Knowledge are either in- 


ternal as Perception, Reaſon; or external as 
Objects, Books. Both theſe are either Natu- 
ral, as Senſe, Senſible things; or Supernatu- 
ral, as Viſions, Inſpirations. Wi 


ain, Principles of Knowledge 20 more 


A, 
ſimple, as Ideas, or Words, or Letters; or 


they are more complex, as Propofitions, and 


particularly ſuch as are ſelf- evident, as Axi- 
ms, or ſuch as contain the chief Truths or 
Rules of any Doctrine, Art or Science. 


III. Principles of Operation may ſometimes 


include the Beings themſelves, which ope- 

rate as Writers, Warriors, Sc. as well as 
their Natural Powers, (v/z.) Hands, Strength, 
Skill, Sc. and their Moral Powers, (viz.) Law, 
Authority, Sc. And Supernatural Principles, 
(vis. ) Revelation and divine Influences. 


ae 
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Almoſt all Principles, except the Conſtituent 
and Continent, may be reduced to ſome or o- 
ther of the Kinds of Cauſes. 

A Cauſe in general is a Principle diſtin& 
from the Thing itſelf, and hath ſome real 
and proper Influence on the Exiſtence of 
that Thing. An Effect is that which is pro- 
duced, done or obtained by the Influence of. 
ſome other Being, which is called the Cauſe. 

1. Note. No Being can properly be the 


Cauſe of itſelf: Yer a Fountain. may be the 


Cauſe of a River; tho' the Water in both 


may be the ſame materially, but not farmally; 


for a Fountain ſprings out of the Earth, a 


River runs along on the Earth, between a 


length of Banks. 

2. Note, Every Being, belides: do firſt Be- 
ing, wants a Cauſe: God the firſt Being, is 
ſelf-exiſtent or independent, and has no Cauſe? 
He exiſts from a Neceſſity of Nature and 
Self- ſufficience, yet not properly as the Cauſe 
of his own Being; but all other real Beings 


are derived from him as from their Cauſe. 


3. Note, The ſame thing in different Re- 


ſpects may be both a Cauſe and an Effect. 


Clouds and Vapours are the Effects of the 


Bun, but the Cauſ of Rain. 


4. Note, A Cauſe is in Order of Nature 


before its Effect, but not always in time. 


For a Fire gives Heat, and a Star en 
as ſoon as they exiſt. 

Cauſes in general may be divided many 
ways, . A 3000 
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1. Into univerſal and particular: The 
Sun, Earth, Rain, are all uni uer ſal Cauſes of 
Plants, Herbs and Flowers; for by the ſame 
fore of Influences each, of them produce 
various and different Effects: But the parti- 
cular Seeds are the Particular Cauſes of each 
different Herb and Flower. Common and 


Proper Cauſes are very near akin to the for- 


mer Diſtinction. 

2. Cauſes may be divided into remote and 
proxime ; as an infectious Air or Eaft Wind 
may, be "the remote Cauſe of, the Death of 
Men; but the ſeveral Diſeaſes ariſing thence 
are the proxime Cauſes. A Father is the 
proxime Cauſe of his Son, a | Grandfather. the 
remote Cauſm. 

3. Cauſes are 23 as "hop. a Lion 
produces a young Lion ; when a Fountain of 

ater ſends forth a Stream of Water; or 
when Money being lent, gains Money by In- 
tereſt: But they are equzvocal when a Man 
writes a Book, when a Root produces a Stalk 
and Leaves, or when Money buys Land. In 

the three firſt the Effect is of the ſame Na- 
ture with the Cauſe ; in the three laſt. it is 
different. 

4. Again, Cauſes are ſole or  flitary, as 
when a Horſe alone eats a Gallon of Corn; 
or ſocial, when a Hen and Chickens ſhare it 
among them. So a Peſtilence is a ſolitary 
Cauſe when it deſtroys a City; but when an 


Army 
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Army made up of Officers and Soldiers con- 
quer it, theſe are ſocial Cauſes. e 

Social Cauſes are either co-ordinate as com- 
mon Soldiers fight a Battle, or ſubordinate, 
as the ſeveral Degrees of Officers, (vix.) Co- 
lonels, Captains, Lieutenants, and the Com- 
mon Soldiers under them. Among ſubordt- 


nate Cauſes we ſometimes confider the fr, 


the laſt and the intermediate; whether one 
or more. „ 5 
Note, In Cauſes acting by a neceſſary Sub- 
ordination the Cauſe of a Cauſe may be juſtly 
deemed the Cauſe of the Effect. The Man 


who throws in the Firebrand, which kindles 


the owder, which blows up a Ship, is 
the Cauſe of the Death of the Sailors. 
Note, In fubordinate Cauſes you muſt at 


laſt come to a firſt Cauſe, for there is no in- 


finite or endleſs Subordination of Cauſes. © 
Query. If a round Chain of many Links 
were uſed to bind a Veſſel of Liquor inſtead 
of a Hoop, is not each Link fubordinate to 
its Neighbour in their Influence? And which 
of all rheſe is the firſt Cauſe? Anſw. Theſe 
are all co-ordinate and not ſubordinate Cau- 
ſes; tho' they are dependent, yet it is on each 
other mutually, and they are all equally de- 
n os 

5. Yet further, Cauſes in general may be 
divided into total and partial. An alle 
total Cauſe is much the ſame as a /o/e Cauſe: 


But a Cauſe may be total in its um kind, tho 


many 
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many other Cauſes concur to roduce the Ef- 
fect. Alexander the King, Apelles the Painter, 
his Idea, his Hand, and his Pencil, are each a 
total Cauſe of Alexander's Picture, for each of 
theſe is ſingle and alone in their diſtin Influ- 
ences: But the ſeveral Colours are partial Cau- 
ſes, for they have all the ſame Influence: and ſo 
are the Fingers of the Painter, for they all join 
their Service inguiding his Pencil. 

6. Cauſes are alſo diſtinguiſh'd into Phy- 
cal, which work by natural Influence, and 
7 Moral, which work by Perſuaſion. 

7. A Cauſe is called Ordinary, when it 
works according to the uſual Courſe: of Na- 
ture, as when Animals produce their own 
| Kind: *Tis extraordinary or miraculous, as 
when the Rod of Moſes produced ſwarms of 
Lice in br. 

After all theſe Diſtinctions of Cauſes i in 
general, let us now come to diſtribute Cauſes 
into their chief particular Kinds. Inſtead of 
dividing them into thoſe common Branches of 
| Material and Formal, Efficient and Final, it 
may be much more proper to leave out 
Matter and Form, as not being properly 
Cauſes, and then we may diſtribute the reſt 
into four Kinds, (vig.) Emanative, Efficient, 
Inſtructive and Suafrve; and as I think none of 
theſe are included properly in each other, ſo 
theſe include all the various Ideas of poſitive 
roper Cauſes in the moſt natural and eaſy 
View ang Order, : 
I. An 
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1. An - Emanative Cauſe is, when the Ef- 


fect flows from it without any Action to pro- 
duce it, ſuppoſing only that all Obſtructions 


be removed. So Water flows from a Spring, 
ſo Heart from the Fire, or a fragrantScent from 
Spices. This might perhaps be reduced to 
the Rank of continent Principles whence any 


thing proceeds, tho' it much better deſerves 


the Name of a Cauſe than Matter and Form, 
which are only Conſtituents, and are the Ef- 
fect itſelf. It belongs chiefly to natural and ne- 
-A Cauſes to have the Title of Emanative. 

Sometimes the Effect is co-eval with the 
emanative Cauſe, as Light and Heat flowing 
from the Sun, or a ſweet Smell from a Vio- 


let. Sometimes the Cauſe is prior to the 
Effect, as when a Plant ſprings from che 


Seed, or Leaves and Fruit from a Tree, or a 


long River from a diſtant Fountain. 


zery, Whether ſome of thoſe which are 5 


| uſually called emanative Cauſes, becauſe their 
Agency is more inſenſible and unnoticed, be 


not as properly rank d among the efficient 
Cauſes? Such as, the Sun in emitting its 
Rays, which give both Light and Heat 
and produce innumerable Effects throughout 


the Earth and all the planetary Worlds? Is it 
a meer emanative Cauſe of Light and Heat? 
Anſ. This may be debated in Phyfiology ifit be 
worth a Debate. 


II. An Efficient Cauſe moſt propely de- 


ſerves the Name of a Cauſe, be cauſe it pro- 
| duces | 
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duces the Effect by ſome ſort of active Power 
or natural Agency; as when an Archer bends 
his Bow, or when the Bow gives Flight to 
an Arrow, or when an Arrow ſtrikes the 
Mark. All theſe three are diſtinct efficient 
Cauſes with their diſtinct Effects. | 
Efficient Cauſes have many Diviſions. 
i. Efficient Cauſes are either fir or /econd. 
The firſt Cauſe is either abſolutely ſo, which 
is God alone, and all Creatures are but ſe- 
cond Cauſes : Or tis int in its own kind; ſo 
a Gardener is the firſt Cauſe of the Growth 
of Trees in the Garden which he hath plan- 
ted; all his under Agents, whether Diggers 
Waterers or Weeders, are ſecond Cauſes. 
28. The next Diviſion near akin to the for- 
mer is when efficient Cauſes are diſtinguiſhed 
into Principal, leſs Principal and Inſtrumental. 
The Principal Cauſe of building a Houſe is 
the Archige& ; the leſs Principal are adjuvant - 
or aſſiſtant Cauſes, ſuch are Bricklayers, Car- 
penters, Labourers, &c. the. inſtrumental Cau- 
ſes are Hammers, Axes, Trowels, &c. | 
3. Efficient internal Cauſes are diſtinguiſhed 
from external: when the inward Humours of 
the Body produce pain or Death, tis differ- 
ent from the-Caſe when outward Wounds and 
Bruiſes produce the ſame Effeats © 
4. Efficient Cauſes may be exciting and dif 
poſing, as when Hunger excites a Horſe to 
cat, or a Farmer holds Hay to his Mouth: 
But when a Fartier conſtrains him to take a 
JON F777 
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Drench, this is a compelling and conſtraining 
F. A Cavſe is forced, as when a Man dri- 
ven by Robbers runs inat his Neighbour's 
Window by Night for Shelter: or tis free, as 
when a Robber breaks into the Houſe to plun- 
eie. b eee | 
6. Vet further, efficient Cauſes may be 
neceſſary, as when the Sea drowns a Child who 
falls into it ; or Contingent, as when a Tile 
falls from a Houſe and kills a Child; where- 
as it might only have wounded him, or per- 
haps not hurt him, or never touched him. 
7. Again, Cauſes may be accidental, as when 
a Boy throws a Stone at a Bird and breaks a 
Window: But when he doth Miſchief on 
urpoſe, the Cauſe is deſgning and the Effect 
is defigned, When a Groom leads a lame 


Horſe to Water, the Groom is the defjinins 
Cauſe of the Horſe's walking, but he is only 


the accidental Cauſe of his halting. The fa- 
mous Pair of Cauſes which in the Schools is 
called Cauſa per Accidens and Cauſa per ſe may 
be applied to theſe two or three lat Diſtinc. 
tions of efficient Cauſes “. 


* I know accidental and contingent Cauſes are much 
the ſame ; but I thought it more proper here to multiply 
the Diviſions of Cauſe than to crowd all theſe Cauſes, 


(viz.) Forced, Free, Deſigning, Contingent and Neceſſary = 


into one Diviſion, becauſe ſome of them have two or 
three Oppoſites, and have their Ideas a little diſtin, 
which beſt appears in diſtin Pairs. See more in the 
Chap. of Act and Power, Neceſſity and Freedom. 8 2 
4+ * 
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8. Again, Efficient Cauſes may be either 
procuring or confirming, preventing or removing. 
So Medicines confirm or procure Health, and 


prevent or remove Diſeaſes. 


9. Efficient Cauſes may be creative, conſer- 
vative, alterative or deſtrudtive. The very 
Names of theſe deſcribe them ſufficiently, .- 
Nete, Here might be introduced that famous 
Axiom of the Schools that every Cauſe contains 
its Effect, or that there is nathing in the Effect 
which was not in the Cauſe: but this muſt not 
be underſtood always formally as a Fountain 
contains Water, but ſometimes, only eminent. 
hy, i. e. as the Root of a Tree contains Leaves 
and Fruit, becauſe it can produce them; and 
indeed when we ſearch this Axiom to the 
Bottom it means nothing more than that 
every Cauſe can produce its Effect, which is 


a very dilute and inſipid Canon, becauſe tis 


contained in the very Definition of a Cauſe. 
Beſides tis a very odd and uncouth manner 
of ſpeaking, to ſay, that a Whetſtone con- 
tains in it the Sharpneſs of a Scythe, not far- 
mally but eminently, becauſe it can make a 
Scythe ſharp. Vet this is the Cauſe in a Mul- 
titude of theſe metaphyſical Axioms; I men- 
tion this only as an Inſtance at preſent, and 
as a Reaſon why I have paſt ſo many of them 
Over in dilence. | A fant coeds | 
III. The third kind of Cauſe is an nffruc- - 
tive Cauſe, This works either by way of 
Manifeſtation of Truth or Direction in Prac- 
; 2117 5-7 1: WOO 
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" rice, and may be Called Manife Native or Direc- 
live. 

1. In the Manife Ration of Ti ruth this Cauſe 
ſometimes operates in Silence; as a Book, or 
Diagram, a Picture, a Map, A Mariner's 
Compals, or magnetick Needle: Sometimes 

tis vocal; as a Tutor, or a Watchman'in the 

Night, or perhaps a Cuckow giving notice of 
_ Spring, or a crowing Cock of the Morning. 

2. In the Direction of Practice this Cauſe 
"1s eicher a Rule which teaches us to act whe- 
ther by Speech or Writing; or tis a Pattern 
or Example for us to imitate and copy after. 
Sometimes this is a living Example which by 
acting ſhews us to act the ſame; or tis a 
Guide which ſeems to include both the former 
(vis. ] teaching and ſhewing, or Rule and 
. 3 

Many times the infiruftive Sause which 
primarily manifeſt Truth are in ſome ſenſe di- 
rective alſo, as they are deſigned alſo ultimate- 
ly ro direct our Practice, ſo a Mariner's Needle 
pointing where the North lies directs the Pilot 
to ſteer the Ship. 

Note, Active inftryRiv Cav ſes a proach | 
toward the Idea of an efficient os up 23 the 
Vnactive are quite diſtin,  _ 

Morte, All this fort of Cauſality wake! its 
Effect chiefly i in intellectual Agents. 

Query, But may not an izſtructive Cauſe 

ſometimes be attributed to Brutes? Dogs or 

Horſes will teach one another what Man has 

taught them. Note, 


4 
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Note, The word Directive may ſometimes 


be applied to Phyſical Cauſality, as when a 


Pilot orSteers-man guides a Ship by theRudder, 
or when a Tube or Ring guides an Arrow to 
the Mark, when a Canal conveys Water to a 
Ciſtern, or when any hard Body by repelling 
or reflecting determines any moving Body to 


a particular Point. But all theſe are more 
properly ranked under efficient Cauſes than 


directive, becauſe they do it by meer Mecha- 


niſm, without ſo much as the Appearance of 


any intellectual Influence upon the Thing 


directed, and can never be called igſfruc- 


Tie. 
Query, When a Sun- dial ſhews the Hour, 

the Sun and the Style of the Dial ſeem to be 
ſocial efficient Cauſes ; the Sun by giving Light 
and the Style by limiting it with Shade: Bur 
what fort of Cauſe is the Dial - plane? Is it not 
inſtructive? 


IV. A Suafrve Cauſe is properly ſomething 


from without, which being apprehended by 
the Mind excites or inclines a voluntary or 
free Agent to act, and it works either by En- 
treaty or Authority, by Commands or Coun- 
ſels, by Promiſing or Threatning, by Rewards 
or Puniſhments, by Fear or Hope, or any o- 
ther Motives, all which are called moral Agen- 
ey or Mee. TL] 

Suave Cauſes are either perſonal or real. 
Perſonal are chiefly ſuch as theſe (vig.) Au- 


chor or Perſuader, Commander, Encourager, 
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Se. Real ſuaſive Cauſes are the End or De- 


ſign, the Object, Occaſion, Opportunity, Me- 
tit or Demerit. Any Being, Appearance or 
Circumſtance whatſoever, that tends to influ- 


ence the Agent, in a moral way, 7. e. to affect 


and perſuade the Will, may be properly cal- 


led a ſuaſive Cauſe. 
This ſort of Cauſes belongs alſo chiefly if 


not only to intellectual and voluntary Agents. 


Let it may be query'd, whether a Pond 


inviting a Horſe to drink be a ſuaſive or an 


efficient Cauſe ? Is the Influence of this Ob- 


ject on the Animal properly natural or moral? | 


Food inviting a hungry Man to eat has cer- 
tainly both a natural and a moral Influence, 


becauſe he has both animal Nature and rea- 


ſoning Powers. 
The End or Deſign i is one of the chief of 


ſuaſive Cauſes. It is defined, That for the jake 


whereof any thing 15 done. An Artificer labours 
hard; his Eud is to procure Bread; his La- 
bour is called the Means. The End is the 


Cauſe, the Means. the Effect. 


Under the Idea of an End all the Doctrine 


5 of final Cauſes with all their Diviſions ſhould | 


be introduced, 
1. Here therefore comes in firſt the Diſtine- 


.tion of ultimate End or ſubordinate : An ul- 


timate End is either abſolutely ſo, ſuch is or 


-ſhould be the End of all our Actions (viz) 
the Glory of God and our own final _ 
: neſs, or it is ultimate in its own kind ; 


Arn 


— 
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Learning or Knowledge is the chief End of 
Reading. Subordinate Ends are ſuch as tend 
to ſome further End, as Knowledge is ſought 
in order to practiſe ; Practice in order to Pro- 
fit and Pleaſure in this Life, or Preparation 
for the Life to come. 

Note, There may be many co-ordinate Ends 
of the ſame Action which are not ſbordinuted 
to one another. A Man rides on Horſe- back 
for his Pleaſure, for his Health, and for a 
Viſit to his Friend. If one of theſe Ends 
be much ſuperior in his Eye to the others, 
that is called the primary End, others are bur 
ſecondary, tho not ſubordinate. 

2. The End is conſider'd as in the Tntention 
of the prime Efficient, or in the Execution. 
In the Intention it moves or excites the Effi- 
cient Cauſe to act by a moral Influence, and 
* in this View it properly comes in among 

e Cauſes. But in the Execution it becomes 
the Effect of the prime Agent by a natural In- 
fluence or Cauſalit y. 

Another manifeſt DiſtinRion of final 
Cauſes 3 is into ſuch. as are private and con- 
cealed, or ſuch as are publick and avow'd. 
«©: :<b There is another Diſtinction which the 
Schools call Finis cujus, i. e. the End or De- 
ſign of the Workman, and Finis cui which 
is the End or Deſign of the Work. A Clock- 
maker's Deſign is Gain, but the Deſign of 
the Clock is to ſhew the Hour. 


B b 2 1. Query 


| 
| 
| 
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1. Query, Are Brutes influenced by final 
Cauſes ? Their Actions look very like it. But 
doth not acting for ſome Deſign or End im- 
ply Reaſoning? Is this Reaſoning in themſelves 
or in their Maker only? What is it then in the 
Brutes themſelves? Can mere Inſtinct or Me- 
chaniſm perform all theſe Operations? 
2. Query, Is it not an evident Truth that all 
Cauſes muſt have a Being before they can act, 
at leaſt in order of Nature tho not always in 


Nine? But may not many ſuafive Cauſes act 


before they exiſt? as for inſtance; a Thief is 
tempted to provide a Ladder to Day becauſe 
there will be an Opportunity at Night to come 
over the Garden Wall: And do not final Cau- 
ſes always act before they exiſt, fince the Ac- 
tion of the Efficientis defign'd ro produce their 
Exiſtence as the Effect? Anſ. All ſuaſive Cauſes 


act by the Idea of them exiſting in the Mind, 


whether the Things themſelves exiſt or no. 
1 / Note, The End and the Meuns are mutu- 
ally Cauſe and Effect to each other. When the 


End is conſider d as a ſunſive Cauſe, the Means 


are the Effect; but when the End is conſider- 
ed as the Effect, the Means are an inſtrumen- 
tal or ſubordinate tficient Cauſe under the In- 
fluence of the principal Efficient. 

24 Note, The End reconciles the Agent to 
thoſe Means which may be painful and unplea- 


fant, and it regulates and limits the Uſe of 
Means. A ſick Man who ſeeks Health is 


perſuaded to uſe Bliſters or bitter Potions, and 


— f 
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his uſe of them is regulated and limited by 
the View of Heal:h. | 
3. Note, In the Series of final Cauſes ſub- 
ordinate to each other, that which is /aft in Ex- 
ecution is generally firſt or chief in the Inten- 
tion; but 'tis not always ſo; for when the 
chief End is obtained leſſer Ends may be ſome- 
times purſued. I retire into the Country 
chiefly for my Health ; but when I am well 
I deſign alſo to viſit my Friends there, and I 
ſeek my Health partly with thac Deſign. 
Beſides theſe four kinds of Cauſes which 
have a plain, a poſitive and direct Influence 
upon the Effect, there are ſome other Princi- 


ples which alſo have their diſtinct ſorts of In- 


fluence, tho' not in fo poſitive and direct a 
manner: Yet they have been dignified with 
the Title of Cauſes for want of a fitter Name. 
The chief of them are, a deficient Cauſe, a 
permiſſive Cauſe, and a Condition. | 
I. A deficient Cauſe is when the Effect owes 
its Exiſtence in a great Meaſure to the Abſence 
of ſomething which would have prevented 
it; ſo that this may be reckoned a negative 
rather than a poſitive Cauſe: The Negligence 
of a Gardener or the Want of Rain are the De- 
ficient Cauſes of the withering of Plants; 
and the Careleſsneſs of the Pilot or the ſink- 
ing of the Tide is the Cauſe of a Ship's ſplit- 
ting on a Rock: The Forgetfulneſs of a Meſ- 
ſage is the Cauſe of a Quarrel among Friends, 
or of the Puniſhment of Servants ; The not- 


Bb 3 7, bring 
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bringing a Reprieve in time is the Cauſe of a 

Criminal's being executed, and the Want of 
Education is the Cauſe why many a Child runs . 


headlong into Vice and Miſchief : The Blind- 


neſs ofa Manor the Darkneſs of the Nightare 
the Cauſes of ſtumbling : A Leak in a Boat is 
a deficient Cauſe why the Water runs in and 
the Boat ſinks; anda Hole in a Veſſel is called 
thedeficientCauſe why theLiquor runs out and 
is loſt Man is the deficient Cauſe of all his Sins 
of Omiſſion, and many of theſe carry great 
Guilt in them. 6 > 
II. A Permiſſive Cauſe is that which actually 
removes Impediments, and thus it lets the 
proper Cauſes operate. Now this ſort of Cauſe 
is either natural or moral. 

A natural permiſſive Cauſe * removes natu- 
ral Impediments, or Obſtructions, and this 
may be called a de-obfruent Cauſe, So open- 
ing the Window-Shuttersis the Cauſe of Light 
entering into a Room: Cleanſing the Ear may 
be the Cauſe of a Man's hearing Muſick who 
Was deaf before: Breaking down a Dam is the 

| Cauſe of the overflowing of Water and drown- 
ing a Town: Letting looſe a Rope is the Cauſe 
of a Ship's running a-drift ; Leaving off a Gar- 

ment is the Cauſe of a Cold and a Cough ; 
- 5 and 


*If the Word De- ohſtruent were always uſed to denote a 
Cauſe removing natural Obſtructions, then we might leave 


| 18 permiſſive only to ſignify moral Cauſes of this 
kind. . \ | 
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and cutting the Bridle of the Tongue may be 
the Cauſe of Speech to the Dumb. 
NMote, The Cauſe which removes natural 
Impediments may be a proper efficient Cauſe 
wich regard to that Removal, yet it is not pro- 
perly icient, but meerly permiſſeve with re- 
ard to the Conſequences of that Removal. 
A moral permiſſive Cauſe removes moral Im- 
pediments, or takes away Prohibitions, and 
gives leave to act: So a Maſter is the permiſ- 
ſive Cauſe of his Scholars going to play; a 
General is the ſame Cauſe of his Soldiers plun- 
dering a City; and the repeal of a Law againſt 
foreign Silks is the permiſſive Cauſe why they 
are worn. | 
Query, Was not God's Permiſſion of Satan 
to afMict Job rather natural than moral, ſince 
his miſchievous Actions did not become law- 
ful thereby, and ſince it is now become his 
Nature to do Miſchieſ, where he has no na- 
tural Reſtraint? | 
III. A Condition hath been uſually called 
Cauſa fine qua non, or a Cauſe without which 
the Effect is not produced, It is generally 
apply'd to ſomething which is requiſite in or- 
der to the Effect, tho' it hath not a proper 
actual Influence in producing that Effect. 
Daylight is a Condition of Ploughing, Sow- 
ing and Reaping: Darkneſs is a Condition of 
our ſeeing Stars and Glow-worms: Clearneſs 
of the Stream 1s the Condition of our ſpying 
Sand andPebblesamthe bottom of it: Being well 
| . . dtreſt 


| 
| 
| 
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dreſt with a Head uncovered is a Condition 


of a Man's coming into the Preſence of the 
King: And paying a Pepper-corn yearly is the 
Condition of enjoying an Eſtate. How far 
the perfect Idea of the Word Condition in the 
civil Law may differ from this Repreſentation 
is not my preſent Work to determine. 

Note, Theſe three laſt Cauſes may poſſibly 
be all ranked under the general Name of Con- 


ditions; but I think it is more proper to diſ- 


tinguiſh them into their different Kinds of Cau- 


\ ſality. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Subjef and Adjun#t. 


HE greateſt part of what is neceſſary to 
be faid on this Theme may be found in 


 Logick, where it treats of Sub/tances and Modes: 


But in this Place the Word Subject is more 
uſually conſidered as having accidental Modes 
relating to it than thoſe which are Hential, 
for ſo the Word Adjunct means here. 

As a Being or Subſtance may be a Subject 


of Inhefion, Adheſion or of Denomination; 


ſo Adjunfts may perhaps ſometimes be uſed in 
a large Senſe to include ſome internal Quali- 


tries which may inhere in the Subject; but the 


Word more generally ſtands diſtinguiſh'd from 
inherent Qualities, and ſignifies more properly 
external Additions or Appendices, which adhere 

to 
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to the Subject or Names and Denominations, by 

which it is called. — | 
The moſt conſiderable Adjuncis of all Ap- 


8 pearances or Actions are what we call Circum- 


Hances, which include Time, Place, Light, 
Darkneſs, Clothing, the ſurrounding Situation 
of Things, or Perſons, and the concomitant, 
antecedent, or conſequent Events. | 

When the Word Subject ſignifies a Subject 
either of Occupation, of Operation, of Thought 
or Diſcourſe, it may be properly alſo called an 
Object; as a Houle or Timber are Subjects or 
Objects on which a Carpenter works, about 
which he is occupied, or of which he thinks 
or diſcourſes. | | | 

Objects are either immediate and proxime, 
or mediate and remote. The Pages and Words 
of a Book are the immediate Object of a Stu- 
dent's Occupation; Notions and Opinions, Arts 
and Sciences are the remote Object, becauſe 
they are taught by theſe Pages. So a diſpleaſ- 
ed Superior is the remote Object of my Ad- 
dreſſes, but the Mediator by whom I hope for 
Reconciliation is my more immediate Object. 
I üſend Letters to my Friend remotely, but I de- 
liver them immediately to the Poſt. | 

Again, Objects are either common or proper. 
The Shape, and Motion, and Size of Bodies 
are common Objects of two different Senſes, 
(viz.) of Sight and Feeling: Colour is the pro- 
per Object of Sigbt alone; Sound of Hearing, 
and Cold of feeling. 


The 
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The Subjects of which ſeveral Sciences treat 
are called their Obes : Theſe are either ma- 
terial or formal: The Body of Man is the 
common material Objef both of Anatomy and 
Medicine; tho' one conſiders it as a curious 

Engine whoſe Parts are to be diſſected and 
known, the other views it as capable of Diſ- 
eaſes and Healing ; which two Conſiderations 
added to the human Body conſtitute the proper 
and formal Objects of thoſe two Sciences. 


" CHAP. Mt 
Of 7 ime and Place and Ubrety. 


[me is eſteemed a relative Affection, for 
it commonly refers to ſomething that 
meaſures it. Eo 
Time is finite and ſucceflive Duration, and 
*cis diſtinguiſhed (as I have before obſerved) 
into pat, preſent and future; tis uſually mea- 
ſured by the Motion of ſome Bodies, whole 
Motions are ſuppoſed to be moſt regular, uni- 
form and certain. And for this Reaſon Man- 
kind have generally agreed to meaſure Time 
by the Revolution of the heavenly Bodies, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; and God himſelf 
appointed them for this End: Thence Centu- 
ries, Years, Months, Weeks, Days, Hours, and 
Minutes have their Riſe. 8 
But amongſt the ruder and more untaught 
Parts of the World both in ancient and later 
Ages, Time has ſometimes been meaſured by 
188 any 
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any of thoſe Things which are ſuppoſed to 


keep their regular returning Periods and Sea- 
ſons, as Cold and Heat, Snow and Ice, perio- 


dical Rains or Winds, particular Fruits, Corn, 


Harveſt, the Coming or Departure of certain 
Birds to particular Countries, or Fiſh to parti- 
cular Coaſts. RE; 
All the Things before mentioned are a 
ſort of natural Meaſures or Determinations 
of Times and Seaſons : But Hour-Glaſſes, by 
Sand or Water, Clocks, Watches, Oc. are 
Artificial Meaſurers of Time, and ſome of 
them perform it with greater Exactneſs even 
than the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, at 
leaſt in their Appearances to us on the Earth. 
As for the Time or Duration of Spirits 
while they are united to human Bodies, or 
Vehicles, or make their Appearances on Earth, 
it is meaſured by ſome of che Things we have 
mention'd : But the Duration or Time of 
thoſe Spirits which have no Relation to 
our World, muſt be meaſured in ſome o- 


ther manner which at preſent we know 


Here is a famous Quieſtion, whether God's 
Duration or Eternity be not coexiſtent with 
our Time, and the Duration of the World, 
and whether ſuch a part of Eternity be not 
commenſurate therewith ? Tis evident this is 
our common Idea of it. But 'tis hardly juſt, 
for in Truth Eternity is an Idea above our 


preſent Reach, and we loſe our ſelves in an 


Abyſs, 
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Abyſs, when we wander into it. See the 
Chapter of Duration, and the Chapter of In- 
tes. . | | 
A Moment is called the leaſt Part of Time: 
So an Atom is the leaſt Part of Matter: But 
Modern Philoſophers ſuppoſe all fort of Quan- 
tity to be infinitely diviſible, whether it be Mag- 
nitude, which is called permanent Quality, or 
Time, which is called flowing Quantity; and 
then there is properly no Atom, no Moment. 
Place or Situation is a relative Idea: for it 
s generally deſcribed as that Relation of Prox- 
imity or Diſtance which my Being bears to 
the viſible Bodies that are round about it, and 
are uſually eſteem'd quieſcent, or at reſt, 
Place is diſtinguiſh'd indeed by many Mo- 
dern Philoſophers into abſolute and relative: 
Abſolute Place is made to ſignify that Part of 
the ſuppoſed infinite Void or Space, which 
any being fills up and poſſeſſes. And Rela- 
tive Place is the Situation of a Being among 
other Bodies, which are look'd upon as qui- 
eſcent; and it muſt be granted we uſuall 
conceive Things in this manner: But if Space 
be a Creature of the Imagination, and a meer 
Idea or nothing real, then all Place is properly 
relative, and a Body exiſting alone has no 
Place. | - | 
The Place ofa Spirit has been often call'd 
Unity, which may moſt properly refer to ſo 
much of the material World, of which it has 
a more evident Conſciouſneſs, and on which 
it 
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it can act: In God the infinite Spirit, his US- 


„ 


ety is whereſoever there are Objects for his 
Conſciouſneſs and Activity: And you may 
extend this to all poſſible as well as real and 
actual Worlds, if you pleaſe; for he knows 
and he can do whatſoever can be known or 
can be done, and therefore he is ſaid to be 
every where. But with Regard to conſci- 
ous Beings, whether created or increated, I 
confeſs I have no clear Idea how they can 
have any proper Locality, Reſidence, Situa- 
tion, Nearneſs, or Juxta-poſition among Bo- 
dies, without changing the very Eſſence or 


Nature of them into extended Beings, and 


making them quite other Things than they 
are. | 
When we ſay God the Infinite Spirit is every 
where, let it be underſtood therefore, that in 
a a ſtrict philoſophical Senſe we mean that he 


has an immediate and unlimited Conſciouſ- 
neſs of, and Agency upon all Things, and that 
his Knowledge and Power reach alſo to all 
Poſſibles, as well as to all aQual Beings.” When 


we ſay the Soul of Man is in his Body, we mean, 


it, has a Conſciouſneſs of certain Motions 


and Impreſſions made on that particular a- 
nimal Engine, and can excite particular Mo- 
7 o . ak 2M ; . ; 

tions in it at Pleaſure. What further Ideas 


are contained in the Ubzety of Spirits I know - 


nor. 1 0 
When we conſider Bodies as preſent in a 
Place by their proper Situation, this may be 
8 3 | called 
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called a Circumſeriptive Preſence: A Spirit's 
Preſence in a Place by Conſciouſneſs or Ope- 
ration hath been called a definitive or limit- 
ed Preſence ; becauſe its Conſciouſneſs and 
Operation are not univerſal or infinite: God's 
Omnipreſence, or his being every where, hath 
been termed his repletive Preſence, becauſe the 
Scripture ſays, God fills Heaven and Earth ; 
tho' this Term perhaps does not properly an- 
ſwer the philoſophical Idea, yet it may be uſed 
in a vulgar and figurative way of ſpeaking, 
which is perfectly agreeable to the Language 
and Deſign of the ſacred Writers. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of Agreement and Di ifference, of Sameneſs, ** 
re Doctrine of Oppoſites. 


L H E Agreement and 1 TRIO of Things 
are found out by that Act of the Mind 
which we call Compariſon, wherein we com- 
pare one thing with another; but we ſome- 
times alſo compare the ſame thing with it- 
ſelf ar different Times or Places, or as veſted 
with different Qualities, or under different 
Circumſtances, or Conſiderations, and in dif- 
ferent Reſpects, and ſo we ſay a ng agrees 
with, or differs from itſelf. 
Agreement is either real, that is in Sub- 
ance, or modal, that is in Modes, Proper- 
ties 
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ties or Accidents, or 'tis mental, i. e. ſuch as 
is made only by our Conceptions. 

As ain, Agreement is either internal, 1. e. 
in Eſſence, in Quantity, or in Quality; or 
tis external, that is in Cauſes, Effects, Ad- 
juncts, Circumſtances and Names. 

Vet further, Agreement is either fotal and 
ber fect, when there is no manner of Difference, 
or partial, which admits a Difference in ſome 
Reſpect. Perfect Agreement in the higheſt 


Degree is uſually called Sameneſs, yet this 


Word is ſometimes uſed allo to ſignify lower 

Degrees of it. ST. 0 | 
Sameneſs or Identity is attributed to Things 
which agree in Eſſence, or have an Eſſential 
Agreement; but Agreement in Quality is pro- 
perly called Ligeneſi. es oP 
An Agreement in Quantity, if it be per- 
fe, is ſometimes called Samereſs, but more 
properly Equality. Agreement in Value re- 
quires an Agreement in Quantity, where the 
Quality is the ſame ; ſo five Shillings is the 
ſame with a Crown, or Equal to it, z. e. it 
is the ſame Quantity of Silver. But ſome- 
times Agreement in Value ariſes from the 
Difference of Quality compenſating the Ex- 
ceſs or Defect in Quantity; ſo a Guinea of 
Gold is equal to twenty one Shillings in Sil- 
vor... e e tC] 
But if the Agreement in Quantity be not 
abſolute and perfect individual Sameneſs, it is 
called Proportion: So we ſay there is a Pro- 
8 portion 
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rtion between 16 and 24, for one 1s two 

thirds of the other: And ſo there is between 

three fives and fifteen, for they are equal. 

Agreement in Shape or Figure is uſually 
called Similarity, ſo two equilateral Triangles 
are ſimilar Figures. 

T wo or more things may be ſaid to have 

the ſame general Eſſence or Nature, ſo Beaſts, 
Birds, Fiſhes agree in that they are Animals: 
or they are ſaid to have the ſame ſpecial Nature; 
ſo Hounds and Spaniels agree in that they are 
Dogs; Peter and Paul agree in that they are 
Men. But tis only one thing has the ſame indi- 
vidua Nature or Eſſence with itſelf, as Methu- 
felah when a Boy, a Youth and an old Man is 
the ſame. Hence ariſe the Ideas of generical, 
ſpecifical, and numerical or individual Same- 
neſs. 

Again, Sameneſs is either e, or f 
mal. Wheat is the ſame Body materially when 
it is a Heap of Grains, as when it is ground 
and moulded | into Bread, but tis not for mall y | 
theſame. 

One would think! it a very eaſy Queſtion, 
Whether a Thing be the ſame with itſelf or no? 
But whoſoever will read what Mr. Locke has 
written upon Identity in Chap 27. Book II of 
his Eſſay, will think it a ſort of inſolvable 
Difficulty in ſome Caſes, and almoſt an im- 

poſſible thin ng. to anſwer that Query in ſome 
Sealer Inſtances, eſpecially relating to Mer, 
j” wary G. This Queſtion in 1 Lan- 


guage 
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guage of the Schools is, What is the Principle 
of Individuation ? i. e. what is neceſſary to 
make a Thing the ſame with itſelf? 

Here we may conſider the Sameneſs of /ingle 
Bodies, as a Grain of Wheat; of Aggregates, 
as a Heap of Sand ; of Compounds, as a Houſe, 
a Garden : Here enquire how ſmall or how 


great a Difference will hinder theſe from be- 


ing called the ſame. 

Again, let us conſider the Sameneſi of Rivers, 
Vegetables and Animals, each of which Same- 
neſſes conſiſts in very different Ideas, and ſome 
are difficult to adjuſt. | | 

Confider yet further the Sameneſs of Spi- 
rits which conſiſts in the ſame thinking Pow- 
er or Subſtance ; and the Sameneſs of Perſons, 
which conſiſts chiefly in the very ſame Conſci- 
ouſneſs, the ſame ſelf, or rather in the ſame 
ſingle conſcious Principle. . 

Conſider here alſo the Sameneſs of Man- 

ind, when Body and Soul are united, or 
when divided ; when fat and lean ; when In- 
fants or in old Age; and the Sameneſs of 
our Bodies in the Reſurrection with what we 
now have. All theſe will afford ſufficienc 
Labour for Philoſophy and Reaſon to hunt 
after the clear and diſtin Ideas of them. 
Mr, Locke in this Chapter has ſome excel- 
lent Reaſonings, tho' I cannot aſſent to all 
his Sentiments entirely, See Efſay XII. Seck. 
ult. | > = 


Ge Simi- 
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Similitude or Likeneſs is an Agreement 
_ chiefly in Qualities, tho' ſometimes it relates 
alſo to Eſſences, Natures and Subſtances. 
This may be fotal and complete, or partial 
or gradual. There is alſo Likeneſs in the 
ſame Kind, as one Picture is like to another: 
And Likeneſs in a different Kind, as a Picture 
to a Statue; or Poeſy to Painting; or Verſe 
to Muſick ; which ſort of Likeneſs is ſome- 
times called Cognation or Analogy. 

The Word Analogy at other Times ſtands 
for Proportion; our Idea whereof chiefly 
ariſes from our Compariſon of two Quanti- 
ties together, and conſidering the Relation 
they bear to each other: Now this is pro- 
perly a Relation of Agreement, and not of 
Difference; and I think we may ſay, that 
Proportion includes every ſort of Agreement 
in Quantity, beſides perfect and individual 
Sameneſs, whether this Quantity be Magni- 
rude, or Number, or Time. Hence ariſe the 
Ideas and Terms, equal and unequal, greater 
and Jeſs, more or fewer, E&c. but it is not ne- 
ceſſary for us here to enter into the Mathe- 
matical Diſtinctions of Proportion, whether 
Arithmetical or Geometrical, whether direct or 
inuerſe, which belong only to thoſe Sciences. 

The Idea of Proportion may alſo be ap- 
plied to any Qxalities whatſoever, which 
admit of gradual Differences, and to which 
the Ideas of more or leſs may be attributed, 
as Whiteneſs, Cold, Good, Evil, Sc. This 

| EE Pro- 
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Proportion is either Equality, Excęſ or Defet#3 
ſignified v. c. by the Words, as white, whiter 
or lei white, Herein the Science of Gram- 
mar uſes its poſitive and comparative Names. 
Where the Exceſs or Defect is extreme, as in 
whiteft or leaſt white, tis all the Superlative. 


Having ſpoken ſo much of Agreement, we 


ſhould ſay ſomething of Diſagreement or Di 
| ference too. Obſerve, that Difference in this 
Place is not the ſame Idea wich that which 
is mentioned in Logicꝶ as the primary eſſential 
Mode of any Being, and which is join'd to 
the Genus to make a Definition. See Logic, 
Part I. Chap. 6. Sect. 4. But Difference here 


includes every Diſtinction of one thing from 


another. The pointing out of this Difference 
is properly called Diſtinguiſhing. 


Difference or Diſtinction is either real, i. e. 


ſubſtantial, as one Subſtance differs from ano- 
ther: or tis modal, as Modes, Properties or 
Qualities differ from the Subſtance, or from 
one another: or "ts mental, which is made 
only by the Mind of Man. And indeed Diffe- 
rence or Diſagreement may admit of moſt or all 
the ſame Diviſions which belong to the Idea of 
Agreement, which we need not ſtand to re- 
pear. | 
Note, Things which really differ may ex- 
1ſt ſeparate, but modal or mental Difference 
between things is not ſufficient for the ſeparate 
Exiſtence of both. 
Note, the Difference between Modes or 
Ce  -; Froperum 
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Properties is ſometimes called a real Di fer- 
ence, becauſe it is founded in the real Nature of 
Things, and ſo it ſtands in Oppoſition to nen- 
tal, which is meerly the Work of the Mind 
of Man making Diſtinctions, where Things 
are really the ſame. | 
Diſagreement in Subſtance or Eſſence is pro- 
perly called Dzver/ity : in Quality, tis D/- 
familitude : in Quantity it ſtands in Oppoſiti- 
on to Sameneſs, and then it is peculiarly cal- 
led Difference ; or it may ſometimes ſtand in 
Oppoſition to Proportion, and then it may be 
called Diſproportion, as, there is a Diſpropor- 
tion between Finites and Infinites, 2. e. there 
is no Proportion between them. | 
The Word Diſproportion is generally uſed 
in a more vulgar Senſe; it ſignifies ſometimes 
a very great Difference between two Quanti- 
ties or Numbers, as two 1s diſproportionate to 
two thouſand : Sometimes it means, that 
one Part or Adjunct of a Thing is too big or 
too little for the others: So we ſay that the 
large Noſe of Naſo was diſproportionate to his 
Face, or the ſmall Garden of Dzocle/ian was 
diſproportionate to his former Palace. 
| Theſe two following Notes concerning 
Agreement and Difference, belong eminently 
to Logic, and ſhew theReaſon of uſing a middle 
Term in Ratiocination. 
I. In whatſoever two Things agree to a 
third, they alſo agree ſo far among them- 
ſelves. This is the Foundation of affirmative 
Syllogiſms, 2.1n 
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2. In two Things whereof one differs from 
third, while the other agrees to it, theſe rw 
differ ſo far among themſelves. This is th 
Foundation of negative Syllogiſms. 
Let us proceed now to conſider Oppe/ition 
which is counted one of the chief or higheſt 
kinds of Difference or Diſagreement. 
There are five forts of Oppoſites, which are 
generally mentioned here, (vir. Diſparates, 
as Green, Yellow, Red, Blue, ec. Contraries, as 
White and Black: Relative Oppoſites, as Father 
and Son: Privative Oppoſites, as Sight and 
Blindneſs: And Negative Oppoſites, i. e. Con- 
tradictories, as Power and Impotence, perfect 
and imperfect, or ſeeing and not ſeeing. 
But of theſe five perhaps three are ſuffici- 
ent: For Diſparates ſhould not be properly 
call'd Oppoſites, ſince they are any different 


Species under the ſame Genus. Nor can all 


Relatives be properly called Oppoſites, as when 


two Eggs are ſaid to be like each other, or 


two Friends who are entirely unanimous and 
agreeing in their Humours. 
We may obſerve here, that among Contra- 


diftories ſome are expreſs, others are implied. 


Tis an expreſs Contradiction to talk of a 
godly Atheijt, tho' one Expreſſion be Engliſh 
and the other Greek; for it ſignifies a Man 
that owns no God, and yet owns and honours 
him, But a godly Hypeccrite is but an implicit 
Contradiction, and ſo is a religious Villain, 
one who owns God in Words, but in Works 


denies him. ect It 
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It may be worth while alſo to take notice 
of two ſorts of Contraries, (viz.) They are 
termed mediate where there is ſome middle 
Being or Quality that partakes of both the 
Extremes, as /ukewarm between Hot and Cold: 
and Gray between Black and White. They 
are immediate where there is no ſuch mid- 
dle Being or Quality, as firezght and crook- 
en.” 0 | 

Note 1. Contraries mutually abate or de- 
ſtroy one another. Black and White mingled, 
do by Degrees take away the Whiteneſs, or 
Blackneſs of the Object: fo Heat and Cold: 
ſo Virtuous and Vicious Diſpoſitions. 

Note 2. Contradictories can have no proper 
Medium; a Chamber is ſquare or it is not 
ſquare; a Man can ſee or he cannot ſee. 

Note 3. All Oppoſites placed near one an- 
other give a mutual Illuſtration to each other, 
and make their diſtin Characters appear 
plainer. Hence proceeds the reaſon of Fovies 
among Painters and Jewellers, Orators and Po- 
ets. 


' CHAP. XIV. | 
Of Number and Order. 


TUnber and Order are the laſt among 
the real relative Aﬀections. 
' Number is a manner of Conception, by 
which we reckon Things together, and con- 
ſider them as more or fewer. 


Every 
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Every thing indeed exiſts ſingularly, or as 
an Unit; and ſo it may be an abſolute Idea; 
But as One or Unit is part of a Number, ſo it 
is relative; and ſince many Units do really ex- 
iſt, ſo the Idea of Number is a real Idea, or a 
real Relation derived from their being more 
than one. 

Number is made up of many Units pr to- 
gether, and therefore ſome Ontologi 


but it plainly denotes a Relation between two 
or more Beings or Ideas. 


Number by the Schools is called di ferete 


Quantity, as a Heap of Acorns, a Row of 


Trees: whereas Magnitude is called continual 


Quantity, whether it be in a Rock or a REA, . 


tho' one be fluid, the other ſolid. 

Note 1. Number is needleſs where Unity 
is ſufficient for the ſame Ends; and a greater 
Number is needleſs where a leſs is ſufficient. 
Nature generally is obſerved to work in the 
moſt ſimple Ways and Manners, What in- 
finitely various Purpoſes in the whole Uni- 
verſe of Bodies does that one ſimple Principle 
of Gravitation lerve to execute. 

Note 2. Therefore in our ſolving any dif- 
ficult Appearances, we ſhould not multipl 
Beings without Neceſſity. This has been the 
unhappy Cauſe of introducing into the Schools 
of Science ſo many Principles which have no 


being in Nature; ſuch as ſubſtantial Forms, 
occult Qualities, Materia prima, real Space, 


Ce 4 Subſtance 


s may 
chuſe to treat of it in the Chapter of Unzty ; 
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392 A brief Scheme Car. XV. 
Subſtance in general, thar is capable either of 
Cogitation or Solidity, c. 

Now let us proceed to ſpeak of 8 

The Idea of Order is derived from the 
Conſideration of one Thing as being before 
another, or after another, or together with 
it. The Terms uſed on this Occaſion are 
prior, poſterior and ſimultaneous. 
Order is five fold. There is the Order of 
Time, of Nature, of Place, of Dignity, and 
of Knooleds e. A Man is before his Son in 
Time: — Sun before Light in Nature: the 
Horſes before the Cart in Place: A King be- 
fore a Duke in Dignity: And a Line muſt be 
known before an Angle. 

Things are ſaid to be together in Time, ei- 
ther which begin at the ſame Time, as the 
Sun and Lighr, Fire, and Heat; or which in 
ſome Part of their Being, Life or Time co- 
exiſted with each other; as Plato and Ariftotle 
may be called Contemporaries, tho the Maſter 
was much elder than the Scholar. 


. CHAP. xv. 


Of Mental Relations, (är) abſtract N tions, 
Signs, Words, Terms of Art, &c. 


H US we have finiſhed all the rea! Re- 


lations, and proceed to thoſe that are 
venta] 


Mental Relations are duch as belong not to 
1 : —_—__ | 
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Beings as ſtanding in any real Relation to each 
other, but they are made meerly by our 
Minds, and ariſe only from our manner of 
conceiving things, or from Modes which our 
M.inds affix to them. They are known by 

this Mark, (viz.) that if there were no in- 
telligent Beings to conceive of them, theſe 
mental Relations could never have been. | 

The chief of this Kind are pure abſtracted 
Notions, Signs, Words, Terms of Art, and ex- 
ternal Denominations. * 

Pure abſtract Notions are what the Schools 
call /econd Notions, ſecond Intentions, or in 
Latin entia rationts, i. e. meer Creatures of 
the Mind. : LE 
Vet tis not every ſort or Degree of - 

traction that properly makes a mental Rela- 
tion: When we firſt abſtract the Idea of any 
ſpecial Nature from its individual Circum- 
ſtances, v. c. the common Idea of a Man or 
Humanity from the particular Ideas that diſ- 
tinguiſh Peter and Paul, this is not a meer 


mental Affection or Relation, tho' 'tis an A- 


tract Idea, for it is part of the real and ab- 
ſolute Idea of Peter or Paul; becauſe all 
things contain'd in the general Idea of a Mar 
have a real Being in Nature; tho' not really 
ſeparate from ſome Individual. 


/ 


But when I abſtract this common Idea of 


Humanity yet further in my Mind by conſider- 
ing it as a ſpecial Nature or Notion that agrees 
to ſeveral Individuals, and under this preciſe 
| Conſideration 
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Conſideration I call it a Species; this is a nen- 


ral Relation: Or in like manner when I call 


the abſtrat Idea of Animal a Genus; theſe 
and the like are more properly termed pure 
abſtracted Notions, or at I may uſe the Word) 
they are ſecond Notions, becauſe they are made 
by a ſecond Abſtraftion, and ſo they are at leaſt 
one Remove farther diſtant from real Beings. 


The Idea of Predicaments or Predicables in 
Logic are of the fame Kind; and I think we 
may rank the Ideas of Noun and Verb, Caſe 


and Declenfion in Grammar under the ſame 


. Claſs. 


The general Ideas of Subſtance and Mode, | 
Cauſe and Effect, are abſtract Ideas alſo, tho 


they are not abſtracted to that Degree, as to 


make meer mental Relations, or ſecond Notions 
of them, fince they have a Realicy and Ex- 
iſtence in things themſelves. 

It is granted, that ſome of theſe Abſtractions 
are neceſſary and uſeful in the Sciences; yet Lo- 
gie and Metaphyſics, as they have been taught 
in the Schools, have been too much overrun 
with theſe ſecond Notions, theſe more refined 


Abſtractions, which have expoſed them to the 


Contempt and Ridicule of the more judici- 
cous and polite part of Mankind. | 
A Sign is another mental Relation: It is 
that which being apprehended gives notice to 

the Mind of ſomething beſides itſelf, and 
that is called the Thing fignfied. . 

The Schools generally make a Sign to be 
2 | ſomething 
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ſomething ſenſible ; but I think there is no 
Neceſſity for that; for Ideas that ariſe within 
the Mind, are Signs of outward real Beings : 
And ſome Thoughts may be ſo connected 
with other Thoughts or Actions of the Mag 
as to become Signs of them, The Memory 
of a Sermon is a good Sign of Attention; and 
Pity is a Sign of Benevolence. 

1. Sigus are either natural or inſtituted. 
| Smoke is a natural Sign of Fire. Inſtituted 
Signs are either divine, as Baptiſm is a Sign 
of waſhing away Sin; or human, as a white 
Staff is a Sign of an Officer at Court. Inſti- 
tuted Signs are often called arbitrary. ” 

2. Again, J'gns are either meer Tokens or 
they are both Tokens and Images: Thoſe are 
meer Tokens which do not repreſent the Thing 
fignify'd, as a Rainbow is a Token the Earth 

ſhall not be drowned again. Thoſe are Ima- 
ges as well as Tokens, which do more or leſs 
repreſent the Thing fignify'd, fuch are Pic- 
tures drawn to the Lite, ſuch alſo are Bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's Supper in the Chriſtian 
Religion. 2138 71775 V 

3. Sigus are diſtinguiſn'd into Antecedent, 
as the gathering of thick Clouds is a Sign of 
Rain: Conſeguent, as a Funeral is a Sign of 
Death: And Concomitant, as ſhivering 1s the 
Sign of an Ague ; and a high Pulſe, with a 
thirſty Palate, and Fleſh very hot, are com- 
mon Indications of a Fever. 

4. That other Diſtinction of Prognoſticł, 
Memorial 
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Memorial and Commonſtrative Signs in many 
Caſes is pretty much akin to the former. A 
Hiccup with an intermitring Pulſe and Limbs 
growing cold and ſtiff, are Prognofticks of 
Death: A Funeral Ring is the Memorial of a 
Friend departed: And a Tomb is the Com- 
momſtrati ve Sign of a Perſon buried there. 

5. Signs are appointed Yo put us in mind of 
our Intereſt, to admoniſb us of our Duty, to 
warn us of the Danger of ſome Evil, or to 
encourage our Hope of ſome Good. 

Vet further, 6thly, Sigus are either Seals 
to ſignify and confirm what has been done, 
or Pledges to denote and aſſure what is to be 
done; or Indications and Evidences of what 
is doing. 

In the laſt Place, Signs are ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary and certain, as the Morning Star fore- 
tels the approaching Sun-riſe with Aſſurance; 
and ſometimes contingent, or only probable, as 
a very dark Sky in cold Weather is a Sign of 
Snow a coming, but tis a doubtful one. 

Note 1. Tho' there are many Caſes where- 
in a Sign is really, naturally and neceſſarily 
connected with the Thing ſignified, yet it 
acquires the proper Character of a Sign only 
by the Work of the Mind, which makes one 
Thing to ſignify another; and therefore it is 
properly a mental Relation. 

Note 2. There are ſcarce any two Things 
in the World ſo exceeding diſtant and diffe- 
rent from each other, but they may become 


Signs 
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Signs of each other by a voluntary or an ac- 
cidental Aſſociation of their Ideas in the 
Mind. If a Man ſhould happen to ſee an 
Eclipſe of the Sun in the Water when he was 
fiſhing for Salmon, he may perhaps never 
ſee a Salmon, but he may think of an E- 
clipſe. e | | 
Among all the Signs that are uſeful to 
Men, the chief are Words, which are the 
moſt univerſal Signs of our Thoughts or Ideas: 
But theſe ariſe only from the Appointment 
and Agreement of Men. See a larger Ac- 
count of this in Logic, wo 
- Tho' all Words and Names are Signs found 
out by the Mind of Man, and ſtand to figni- 
fy Things by the meer Agreement of Men, 
yet thoſe are more eminently mental Relati- 
ons which are called external Denominations, 
that is, Names given to Things, upon the 
Account of ſome Conception which the Mind 
affixes to them rather than for any thing that 
really belongs to them; as when we fay, 
Germany lies on the right Side of England 
and Ireland on its left. This is a meer exter- 
nal or outward Denomination drawn from 
our uſual manner of inſpecting a Map with 
our Face toward the North part of it: 
bur if we look on it with our Face to the 
South, Ireland will lye on the Right, and 
| Germany on the Left. N 
Many Terms of Art which are called 
Technical Words, are a ſort of outward Deno- 
. He nominations 
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minations which are uſed in yarious Sciences 
ro ſignify the manner of our Conception of 
+ Things. If I ſay a Dog is a Species of Beaſts, 

the Word Species may be called a logical bd | 
of Art: Or when I fay the Name Dog is 
Monoſyilable, or it is made up of one 2 
and two Conſonants, I think theſe are gram- 
matical Terms of Art, and may be called 
mental Relations. Fa, Sol. La, Mi, are the 
ſame in Muſick. | 

Thus far the Action of Being. 


CHAP. XVI. 


25 chief Kinds or Diviſions of Being, and Pf 
of Subſtance and Mode. 


Frer we have gone through the various 
A* fections of Being, we come now to con- 
ſider _—_ ſeveral Kinds of Being there are: 
And tis certain they may be diſtinguiſh'd | 
by the Mind of Man in very various Ways, 
and caſt into ſeveral Kinds or Species: But 
thoſe which are moſt common in this Science, 
and indeed not unuſeful, are theſe three Divi- 
ſions of them. Beings are either Subſlances 
or Modes, finite or infinite, and natural, arti- 
ficial or moral. 

The firſt and moſt 8 Diviſion of Be- 
ing is into Subſtance and Mode. 

Every Being is conſider d either as ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing of itſelf, without the Support of any 
Creature, 
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Creature, and then it is called Sub/ance, as 
an Egg, a Tree, Air, Water, a Man, an 
Angel; or it is conſidered as ſubſiſting by 
virtue of ſome other Being in which it is, or 
to which it belongs; and then it is call'd a 
Mode, as Length, Motion, Shape, Colour, Soft- 
neſs, Wiſdom, Knowledge. 5 
Note, When we ſpeak of Beings, we do 
more uſually underſtand Subſtances, becauſe 
they ſeem to have a more conſiderable ſort of 
Narure and Exiſtence: But fince many Modes, 
Properties and Qualities have alſo a real Ex- 
iſtence in Nature, and ſometimes have other 
Modes and Aﬀections belonging to them, be- 
_ ſides vaſt Powers and Influences in the Uni- 
verſe, I think they cannot well be excluded 
from the comprehenſive Idea of Being. 
 ThoſePhiloſophers whoare of this Opinion, 
are called the _ whereas the Writers 
who allow only Sub/tances to have a real Ex- 
iſtence, and deny Qualicies, Properties, Rela- 
tions, or any ſort of Modes really to exiſt, - 
becauſe they do not ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
theſe are called Nominaliſts or Nominal. 
Tis granted indeed that meer relative 
Modes or Relations of Things one to another, 
ſuch as Likeneſs, Order, Place, &c. ſeem 
ſill to partake leſs of the Nature of Beings 
than ſuch real Modes, as Motion, Figure and 
Quantity do; yer many of theſe Relations 
have a zeal Foundation in Nature, and a ſort 
of Reality in things as well as in our Concep- 
| | 8 tions. 
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tions. Query, Muſt we take them out of all 
the Ranks of Being, when the Word is take 
in its very largeſt Senſe ? 1 
Tho' there have been fierce Contentions on 
this Subject between the Nominali and Realifts, 
et the Controverſy is not worthy of any warm 
Debate: For while it may be allow'd on both 
ſides, that Being does not in ſo full and ſtrong 
a Senſe belong to Modes, as it does to Sub- 
ances, the Diſputants may agree by ſaying, 
that ſelf-ſubſiſting Beings have a /ub/tantial 
Eſſence and Exiſtence, whereas the Eſſence or 
Exiſtence of Modes is but modal. Why ſhould 
Names provoke Diſputes, where our Ideas 


agree? 


All Subſtances that we know are either Ma- 


terial or Intelligent, 2. e. Bodies or Spirits. 
Man indeed is compounded of both of them; 
but as for Space, which is neither Body nor 
Spirit, I take it to be a Non- entity or nothing 
real, but a meer Idea of the Mind, which we 
are wont to conſider, under the Form of 
ſomething long, broad and deep, without So- 
lidity. Perhaps theſe poſitive Conceptions 
ariſe by our abſtracting ſome Properties 
of Matter from the reſt, or only from a 
Prejudice of Senſe and Imagination, juſt as 
we conceive of Darkneſs or a Shadow to have 


the Dimenſions of Length and Breadth, and 


fancy it to have Shape and Motion too, tho 

we know tis properly Not-being, or a meer 

abſence of Light. . 
After 
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After Subſtances, we come to conſider 
Modes of Being, and theſe have alſo their va- 
rious Kinds into which they are diſtributed, 
(viz.) eſſential and accidental, primary and 
ſecondary, inherent and adherent, z. e. 
Qualities and Adjuncts, and many others, 
But in Logic they are treated of largely; and 
therefore I diſmiſs the Reader to Log. Part J. 
Chap. 2. Sect. 3 and 4. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Finite and Infinite. 


HE Ideas of Finite and Infinite come 
next to be conſidered by us. 

Finite Beings are thoſe which are limited 
or bounded in their Natures, their Parts, 
their Quantity, their Qualities, their Powers 
and Operations, or their Duration. Infinite is 
that which is unlimited, and hath no Bounds. 

When Subſtances are called finite or in- 

finite, tis chiefly in reſpect of their Quantity, or 
in reſpect of their Powers. All Subſtances are 

in this Senſe finite or infinite: But as there are 
ſome Qualities or Modes of Being which are 
called infinite or finite, ſo there are ſome to 
which neither finite nor infinite can properly 
agree: We ſpeak of Knowledge, Goodneſs, Pa- 
tience, Length, Breadth, &c. as finite or infinite: 
But there is no ſuch Thing as a finite or infinite 
Blue, Red or Green; no finite or infinite Like- 
N DS - neſs 
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neſs between two Drops of Rain: There is no 
finite or infinite Truth in a Propoſition, nor fi- 
nite or infinite Crookedneſs in a Stick. 

The Univerſe of Bodies is finite in its Di- 
menſions or Quantity, as well as every ſingle 
Body. I have elſewhere ſhewn, that the 
ſuppoſed-Sface beyond the World is probably 
nothing at all, and therefore not properly 
infinite or finite; tho' we often ſpeak of the 
infinite Void, i. e. Emptineſs or Abſence of Be- 
ing every where beyond the Creation, un- 

bounded by any real Being: For as Nihility 
may be called the Limit of Being, ſo Being 
may be ſaid to limit Nihility. 

The Idea of finite belongs to created Spi- 
rits as well as Bodies: not in Regard of Quan- 
tity, if they have no Dimenſions; but in re- 
gard of cheir Qualities, their Knowledge, and 
Power, and Goodneſs, and all their Operati- 
ons, for all theſe are confined to certain Li- 
mits. Yer they are allow'd to have an ever- 
laſting or unlimited Duration, 7. e. with re— 
gard to the future, or a parte poſt, tho' not 
with regard to the paſt, or a parte ante,. as 
the Schools ſpeak; that is, tho' they may 
have ng End, yet they had a Beginning. 

This unlimited Duration of Spirits has 
been called uſually Immortality or Eviternity. 
And indeed this Property doth really belong 
alſo ro Matter conſider'd in general as well as 
to Mind; for however variable and mortal 
the particular Forms and Compoſitions of 


Bodies 
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Bodies may be, yet as for Body or Matter it 
ſelf nothing can deſtroy or annihilate it but 
the God that created it. 

We have little to do with the Ideas of in- 
Fnite, but in our Conceptions of the everlaſt- 
ing Duration of our Natures, and in our 
Contemplations of God, or of Mathematical 
Quantities. | 

How far the Duration of our Souls is in- 
finite, has been expreſt. 

The Infinity of God has been uſually dif 

_ tinguiſh'd into the Infinity of his Eſſence, or 
his Duration, or his Attributes. 
. The Infinity of his Eſſence or Preſence 
is his Immenſity or Omnipreſence: How this 
is to be underſtood concerning his Conſciouſ- 
| neſs and Power or Influence rather than Ex- 
tenſion, ſee the Chapter of Time and Place. 

2. The Infinity of his Duration is his Eter- 
nity, without Beginning and without End, 4 
parte ante as well as à parte poſt, See the 
Chapter of Duration. | | 

. The Infinity of his Attributes implies 
that his Knowledge and his Power have no 
Bounds; or that his Power, Knowledge, Ho- 
lineſs, Wiſdom, Goodnels, are infinite, Oc. i. e. 
every way perfect i in the moſt abſolute Senſe. 

When we conlider an Iſinite under this 
Idea of actual abſolute Perfection, it may be 
counted a poſitive Idea; but if we confider it 
as without Limit, tis negative: Vet ſome refine 
further, and make the Word Limit a negative 

IQ 2 : Term, 
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Term, becauſe it denies Progreſs or Increaſe, 
and thus Infinite becomes a ſort of fofitive 
Idea again. 
Mr. Lecke teaches us, that our "ay of In- 
finite is not a compleat Idea, but rather an 
Idea ever growing and receiving Additions; 


and ſor the moſt part this is a juſt Idea of it, 


for it is certain, that this is the way we come 
by this Idea at firſt. Vet the Idea of an 
actual Poſitive Infinite directly contradicts this 
growing Idea, for it ſuppoſes all Addition im- 
oſſible. We are finite Creatures, and we 
ſoon loſe ourſelves among Infinites. 
Indefinite is not a Medium between Finite 
and Infinite, for they are two contradicto- 
ry Ideas; Indefinite therefore only denotes our 
Iznorance of the Limits of a Thing. 

No actual Infinite can conſiſt of finite 
Parts, for there is ſome Proportion between 
the Parts and a Whole, but between * | 
and Infinite there is no Proportion. 

Vet Mathematicians oftentimes deal in 
nufinites, both with regard to Magnitude and 
Number: and tho' there be not in Nature any 
actual infinite Quantity of either Kind, for 
there is no Magnitude, there is no Number, 
which cannot receive Addition, yet they 
form a ſort of abſtracted Notion of infinite 
Length, Breadth, Depth, of infinite Exten- 
ſion and Diviſibiliry, a reaſon upon them. 

There is alſo infinite Diſproportion when 
264 treat of Quantities and their leſs 
mals, 
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malls, i. e. ſuch as bear no finite Proportion 
to the Quantities whoſe Infiniteſimals they 
are. 

Their infinite Approximations may be juſtly | 
ranked among the . Ideas. | 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of natural, moral and arti ficial Beings and 
Ideas. 


2 laſt Diſtribution of Beings which 
| I ſhall take notice of is into natural, 
moral and artificial. 

Natural Beings are all thoſe Things that 
have a real and proper Exiſtence in the Uni- 
verſe, and are conſider d as formed and or- 
dain d by God the Creator; ſuch are Bodies, 
Spirits, Men, Beaſts, Trees, Fruit, Strength, | 
Countenance, Senſe, Reaſon, Fire, Air, 
Light, > eo 

Tho' ſome of theſe are produced by others, 

as Eggs by a Hen, and Fruit from a Tree, 
yet God is generally confider'd as the Au- 
chor of all natural Beings; and indeed he is 
ſo either immediately by himſelf, or by the 
Laws of Nature, which he has ordaind. 

Artificial Beings are made by the Contriv- 
ance or Operations of Men, whether they 
are of a meer corporeal Nacure, ſuch as 
Houſes, Windows, Pictures, Statues, Arms, | 
Garments, Writing, Muſick, and the various 

Dtenſils 
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Utenfils of Life; or whether they relate more 
to intellectual Matters, as Words, Sciences, 
Rules, Arguments, OT Verſe, Proſe, 
Se. e 
Note, Tho' in ſome nariral Beings Man 
is ſaid to be the more immediate Author or 
Cauſe of them, ſuch .as a. Father of his Son, 
&c. and in all artificial Beings whatſoever, 
yet the Power of Man reaches only to what 
is modal in them: Tis God alone can make 
Subſtances, for that is woſt properly a Cre- 
-_ 7 | 
Moral Beings are thoſe which belong bs 
Fa Behaviour, Conduct and Government of 
intelligent Creatures, or Creatures endued 
with Freedom of Will, conſider'd as lying 
under Obligations to particular Actions or 
Abſtinences: But theſe conſider'd as moral 
are only modal; ſuch are Law, Duty, Virtue, 
Vice, Sin, Righteouſneſs, Judgment, Con- 
demnation, Pardon, Reward, Puniſhment. | 
As Beings have deen thus divided into na- 
Mes: artificial and moral, 1 think. we might 
almoſt i in the ſame manner run through all 
the Sciences, and give new Names to diffe- 
rent Beings, by calling them Logical, Mathe- 
matical, Political, &c. applying theſe Names 
to the Subjects which theſe Sciences treat of. 
I confeſs I ſhould chuſe rather to call them 
different Ideas than di ferent Beings, and under 
this Confiderativn we may ſay Logical Ideas 
are ſuch as Genus and Species, Definition and 
] Syl Nogihn: 
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Syllogiſm Mathematical Ideas are Length, 
Breadth, a Cube, a Circle, Multiplication, 
Proportion, &c. Our Ideas are called Medi- 
cinal, when we diſcourſe of Sudor:ficks and 
Bolus s: And when we ſpeak of Kings, Sub- 
jects, Laws, Rebellion, Allegiance, Treaſon, 
Sc. theſe are political Ideas; but God, Holi- 
neſs, Chriſtianity, Repentance, Goſpel and 
Salvation are Theological, and of higheſt Im- 
portance above all other kinds of Ideas. 


De End 
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